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Federal Trade Commission Offers Co-operation 
By E. N. Hurley, Vice-Chairman Federal Trade Commission 
For fifteen years the business man has been wait- industrial disadvantage, is confronted at the outset In analyzing the data for the larger and more 
ing to receive an answer to his many problems. with a lack of adequate information regarding in- successful corporations of the country a striking 
Many delegations and associations have traveled dustry. Upon investigation we find that detailed fact developed that I am sure will be of particular 
to Washington for guidance and advice. Some of data is nowhere available which will enable us in- interest to you here. It brings out a broad and 
them asked permission to do things that are abso-  telligently to pass on the underlying difficulties. basic fact which can not fail to impress thinking 
| lutely in violation of the law. Others ask questions Our first step, therefore, must be to obtain the men. In tabulating the data for these large and suc- 
of which there is no doubt on the part of their at- facts. Proper relief is impossible without adequate cessful corporations in the United States, comprising 
torneys or on the part of the Government attor- knowledge. all the corporations doing a business of $100,000 a 
neys. Others are timid and fearful of overstep- In order to codperate intelligently with the man- year or over, we found that 30,000 out of a total 
ping the bounds of the law and ask for information ufacturers and merchants of the country the Fed- of 66,000 charge off no depreciation whatever. To 
: on points where there was no question of legality. eral Trade Commission must have these facts, and be sure, some of them may have included this in 
They were all answered in the same way: ‘‘We we are going to ask business men in the next few other items, but the large majority appear clearly 
: can not advise you whether you are right or wrong, weeks to answer a few simple questions pertaining to have made no allowance whatever for deprecia- 
or whether you can take certain steps.’’ to their industries, which we will compile for their tion. Does this not demonstrate the need of a 
4 But today things are different—they are better. benefit and send to them. This information will most thorough study of our industries as a basis 
Things are really pretty good. The law against embrace the products which they manufacture, their for remedying these conditions? Does it not also 
. restraint of trade has been more fully interpreted annual sales, the capital invested, and other prin- show the necessity for better accounting methods 
. by the courts. Business understands more clearly cipal items. such as depreciation provisions ete. and business practice? 
‘ ; what it may and may not do. The whole tone of This data will be compiled by industries and a sum- In an effort to obtain the opinion of business 
" the business world has improved under criticism. mary of results sent to each company engaged in men from every section of the country as to whether 
Business men have become more skilled in meeting that particular line. This will give each and every the Federal Trade Commission could aid in improv- 
t the problems of competition by lawful means. Today man in the business an opportunity to know whether ing accounting methods and business practice I 
business is eager to do right. It wants to obey the or not the industry he is engaged in is in a healthy wrote to every United States senator and congress- 
és law, and lately the business man has been coming condition. If an industry with large capital is show- man, requesting them to send me the names of a 
: down to Washington with specific cases seeking light. ing no earning power that industry either is not few manufacturers and merchants in their States 
:- Groups of business men are constantly coming well managed or the production exceeds the demand. and districts for suggestions and criticisms. I have 
before the Trade Commission asking for informa- Knowledge of existing conditions will prevent others already received in this way over two thousand 
= tion as to how-they can improve conditions. Man- from entering the business or unprofitably investing names. The promptness of the replies and the num- 
ufacturers come to us protesting against overproduc- additional capital where overproduction already ex- ber of detailed letters show a remarkably keen 
tion or complaining against their competitors, claim- ists. The industry where conditions are unsatis- interest in the plan and prove that we have the 
= ing unfair methods of competition and asking us factory will receive particular attention and the hearty codperation of business men and that our 
" for relief. They assert their competitors are sell- real causes of the conditions will be ascertained. representatives in Congress are anxious to aid the 
ing goods below cost and ruining the industry in These facts are not to be asked for in any inquis- merchants and manufacturers of the country in 
Be which they are engaged. From these evils, often itorial spirit; and the hearty codperation which the every feasible way. 
of many years’ standing, they request relief. Trade Commission has so far received from the When business was done on a large percentage 
The existence of such unfavorable conditions is | business men of the country indicates their appre- of profit questions of accurate cost and of operat- 
- shown in a brief survey that we made of a typical ciation of the need of such definite facts. If we ing efficiency were not so important, but in most 
4. manufacturing industry. This industry is one that receive prompt response from those addressed we lines of industry today the large percentage of 
nt is well and favorably known and sells its product shall be able to put into their hands at an early profit has passed. Manufacturers are working on 
in every State in the Union. Figures received cov- date facts and figures of primary importance to smaller margins and must absolutely know what 
Y - ering the year 1914 showed that twenty-seven of them. their goods cost. Any unreliable method of arriv- 
en the larger manufacturers, all shipping over $100,- Many manufacturers are operating successfully ing at cost of producing, with margins of profit so 
id 000 worth of goods a year, with an aggregate cap- and may not feel the need of any further informa- close, must be eliminated. 
fe ital stock of $9,000,000, bonds and other indebted- tion or assistance; others are not so fortunate. It is a fact well understood among business men 
ness of $3,500,000, and total sales of $8,500,000, Personally, I believe that improvement must come that the general demoralization in a large number 
- had a net income of only $300,000, which is 314 mainly from within, but the collecting of statistical of industries has been caused by firms that cut 
te. percent on the capital stock or 3% percent on the data can best be done by the Government, on ac- prices not knowing what their goods actually cost to 
sales. count of its. facilities and the confidence felt by manufacture, and the cost of selling, which is 
= This does not indicate a very profitable business. business men that it will carefully guard the in- equally important, is almost wholly lost sight of. 
=" The most striking feature that appeared, how- formation supplied to it by individual establish- A manufacturer who does not know with a close 
yn, ever, was the fact that these concerns, with a total ments. : ? degree of accuracy what it costs him to produce the 
investment of about twelve and a half million dol- The preparation of figures showing the size of different articles he manufactures and: what it costs 
= lars, and net sales of eight and a half millions, our various business units, a necessary first step, is him to sell them is not in a position to meet compe- 
Is. charged off only $69,000 for depreciation. Fur- under way by the Trade Commission at the present tition intelligently and invites business disaster. 
thermore, this amount was charged off by twelve moment. While this work is not yet completed, Many of the larger manufacturers have thorough 
— of the twenty-seven concerns, which represented an and can not be until data are supplied by business cost accounting systems, which they recognize as 
investment of four and a half million dollars and concerns, some significant items are beginning to necessary in order to give them the information es- 
sales of four million dollars. The other fifteen con- appear. sential to successful management. On the other 
io cerns, with an investment of eight milion dollars Leaving out of consideration the banking, railroad hand, the number of small manufacturers who have 
and sales of four and a half million dollars, did and public utilities corporations, and referring only no adequate cost accounting system and who price 
= not charge off one penny for depreciation. .to those that have to do with trade and industry, their goods arbitrarily is amazing. 
This example is typical of other industries. Sim- we find that there are about 250,000 business cor- Proper accounting for the smaller manufacturer is 
. ilar conditions have existed in many lines for years. porations in the country. The astonishing thing is most essential. It is necessary for his success that he 
a But the Federal Trade Commission, no matter how _ that over 100,000 of these report no net income what- know on what particular article he is making a fair 
anxious it is to be helpful to those laboring under ever. In addition 90,000 make less than $5,000 a ~~ profit and on what he is making only a narrow mar- 
= re ees ee ES year, while only the 60,000 remaining, the more suc- _gin of profit or losing money. If he has this infor- 
" Association of Chicago, January 25, 1916. cessful ones, make $5,000 a year and over. F (Concluded on Page. 86.) 
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There Is No Substitute 
For Idaho White Pine 


T is a distinctive wood for distinctive purposes. Nothing 

else will give the same results. Everywhere carpenters are specifying Idaho White 
Pine, because it’s the easiest to work and much famed for its durability. We are ex- 
clusive agents in this district for Fidelity Lumber Company’s 


Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Fir, Larch and Cedar 


and Grays Harbor Lumber Company’s High Quality FIR DIMENSION 


and being one of the largest shippers of West coast lumber, lath and shingles in the Omaha 
district, we can promptly fill all orders and make immediate shipments to all points. When 
you want general yard stock that makes and holds customers call or wire us your order at 
our expense. 


Better order a mixed car today and let us end-fill it with White Pine lath. 


C.N.DIETZ 


C.N. Dietz Lumber Company 


1214 Farnam Street, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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GRAND RAPIDS -MICH | 
MARUFACTURE 


> -acture 114 Differen, 
yer” We will name ; 


We some very low prices on the 
following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 
34,000 ft. 13-16”x1\%” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”"x1'” Clear Maple Flooring \ 
21,000ft. 3-8”x2” Clear Birch Flooring Write for Prices 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 

& 72,000 ft. 3-8” x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 

2 


y 45,000 ft. 3-87x1 en Clear ¢ me gob W. 
> & 
“ech, Birch and Oak 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 








D. Young “QZ 
Bay City, Mich. 
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Co-operative Effort Will Insure Integ- 
rity of Architects’ Specifications 


The meeting of the Illinois Society of Architects held 
Tuesday evening of this week for the purpose of dis- 
cussing architects’ specifications for lumber proved an 
exceptionally interesting and helpful affair, and un- 
doubtedly served to bring the lumber industry in closer 
touch with the architects, who, for many years, have 
worked under severe handicaps in the use of wood because 
much of the time they have been unable to get the kind 
of wood they have specified and needed. 

The lumber industry at large is bound to profit by 
the solving of this vexing question so constantly arising 
between the architects and those who manufacture and 
supply forest products. 

From the discussion at the Illinois Society’s meeting 
it is apparent that that organization is approaching the 
subject of lumber specifications from an entirely prac- 
tical standpoint. Its members are not urging specifica- 
tions that manufacturers of lumber can not fill. They are 
showing due appreciation of the fact that timber does 
not grow to a state of perfection, and they are therefore 
disposed to refrain from specifying: grades and kinds 
of lumber that can not readily be furnished by the manu- 
facturers, realizing that specifications that can not be 
filled are useless. 

In the minds of some of the lumbermen who were for- 
tunate enough to be able to attend this meeting there 
seemed to be an impression that the Illinois Society of 
Architects contemplated adopting its own grading rules 
for lumber, which of course was not the case. The 
Illinois Society expects lumber manufacturers to provide 
grading rules and recognizes that such work must be done 
by the manufacturers and not by the users of lumber. 
The society, however, is concerned with the question of 
architects’ specifications, on which there is a wide diver- 





sity of practice. Some architects specify standard grades 
of lumber as manufactured under the rules of the lumber 
associations while others undertake to specify in detail 
the defects, exact sizes ete. that will be acceptable, and 
it is apparent that this diversity of practice is the cause 
of some, at least, of the difficulties that architects en- 
counter in getting the material they are calling for. 

The report presented by the society’s entertainment 
committee and reproduced in full in this week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, pages 33 to 36, gives full 
endorsement to existing official grades except in the case 
of Douglas fir, in that case advocating the adoption by 
the producers of a density rule after the fashion of the 
rule created by the Forest Service and the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials for southern yellow pive and 
adopted by the Southern Pine Association. It is evident, 
of course, that architects would not attempt to specify 
lumber graded according to such a rule until the rule had 
been promulgated by the manufacturers of Douglas fir 
and was in actual use. To specify such material at the 
present time would be a waste of energy, since Douglas 
fir is not now graded and sold on such a basis. That a 
density rule is coming in Douglas fir is regarded as a 
certainty, and the committee that presented this report 
assumed that such a grading of Douglas fir might be 
expected within a comparatively short time. 

One feature of the discussion worthy of note was the 
statement, repeated several times, that longleaf pine can 
not be identified after it is cut and delivered. A few 
months ago this was true, but since the Forest Products 
Laboratory perfected the visual method of distinguish- 
ing between longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly pine (a 
method that. was first described in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of September 11, 1915, and the Engineering Rec- 
ord of the same date) it should not be difficult for any 
architect, contractor or dealer who prefers to buy tim- 
bers on botanical designation to determine what he is 
getting. The visual method of identification does not 
apply satisfactorily in thin lumber, of course, because 
it is applicable only to those pieces in which the pith is 
present. But it seems to afford a perfectly safe guide 
in the purchase of heavy material, and every specifica- 
tion writer and buyer should be acquainted with it. 

The discussion brought out the fact that southern 
yellow pine construction material can now be secured 
under manufacturers’ brands that insure the delivery 
of honest grades, provided the buyer is willing to pay 
the price and to restrict his dealings to manufacturers 
and dealers who have the reputation of delivering such 
grades; also that the buyer who wants maximum dura- 
bility and strength can secure branded longleaf by call- 
ing for longleaf, or can arrive at the same result by 
specifying branded dense southern pine with a suitable 
percentage of heart, a rigid heart specification insuring 
the elimination of everything but longleaf stock. 

Condensed, the facts around which this meeting pivots 
are as follows: The architects have had serious difficul- 
ties in securing the kinds and grades of lumber they have 
specified; the lumber trade is now awake to the fact 
that these difficulties ought to be eliminated; the prob- 
lem is one for codperation between the lumber industry 
and the architects. In that codperation manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retail lumber dealers ought to partici- 
pate to an extent that will make it possible for an archi- 
tect to get the lumber he specifies as readily as he gets 
the ‘hardware or the steel he specifies. Only on such a 
basis can building lumber be marketed and used satis- 
factorily. 





Southern Pine Price Situation Presents 
Some Curious Angles 


An extremely interesting analysis of southern yellow 
pine values is presented on page 45 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It demonstrates that as far as 
one manufacturer’s books go the increase in prices that 
has taken place in recent months is not so comprehensive 
as many have believed, because of ‘the fact that the bet- 
ter grades have not advanced proportionately with low 
grade stock. The demand which brought about in- 
creased prices was undoubtedly of peculiar character. 
Export business was of a sort never before experienced. 
Crating material for handling munition shipments and 
No. 2 boards for use in the trenches in Europe were 
suddenly in demand, but prime stock was not wanted 
abroad. After the first sharp increase in prices this 
phase of the export. situation adjusted itself to some 
extent, largely because building construction about the 
same time took on new impetus and mill buildings call- 
ing for good timbers were numerous enough to absorb 
a considerable quantity of material that in normal times 
would have gone abroad; then, too, the railroads and car 
companies came into the market and car material was 
suddenly in such demand that prices advanced almost 


too rapidly. But several items in the yellow pine list 
have not shown proportional strength and the result is 
that cold figures show a mill average, in this case at 
least, lower than might have been expected from a super 
ficial survey. 

As this manufacturer points out, this condition is one 
that the Southern Pine Association can and will remedy 
by educational work that must begin with the producer 
and extend to the consumer. What the upper grades 
should bring in the market is a question that can be 
answered only when both producer and consumer know 
what they are intrinsically worth from the user’s stand- 
point. 
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What Is the Cost of Log Run Gum 
F. O. B. Cars? 


The address by Frank R. Gadd of Chicago, delivered 
before the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
Memphis, Tenn., on January 15 and published in the 
last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on page 43, well 
deserves the thoughtful study of manufacturers. The ap- 
pended charts as published contain two typographical 
errors—the selling value of FAS grade in the second ex- 
ample being $20 instead of $12 as printed, and the cost 
of production for this grade in the third example being 
$19.05 instead of $10.05. With these corrections the 
method of computation which is here advocated will be 
clear. 

This subject was discussed editorially by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on November 28, 1914, following a review in 
the previous issue of ‘‘ Lumber Manufacturing Accounts’’ 
by Arthur F. Jones, which excellent work is referred to 
by Mr. Gadd in his address. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
like Mr. Gadd, took issue with this authority upon the 
proposition that an equitable method of prorating manu- 
facturing costs upon the various grades could not be de- 
vised and there suggested a method which in some re- 
speets is different from the one suggested by Mr. Gadd. 

Mr. Gadd starts out by stating that it is impossible to 
differentiate the cost of manufacture between the dif- 
ferent grades except, of course, for the segregated item 
of stumpage, and with a possible exception in the case 
of quartered oak, because of the increased manipulation 
necessary in sawing this product. However, he then falls 
into the error of assuming in his charts a very material 
difference in manufacturing costs. Taking the last ex- 
ample of his second chart, for example, he shows a cost 
of production of $16.80 for the first grade and of $4.80 
for No. 3 common grade. He also assumes an equal 
amount of profit per thousand feet upon both the high- 
est and the lowest grade. Obviously, in deciding whether 
a certain piece of lumber shall go to the refuse burner or 
to the lumber pile the question is not whether it can be 
sold for a profit of $3.20 but whether there is a chance 
of making any profit, say 50 cents or $1. Mr. Gadd’s 
method would place upon this low stock a very low in- 
ventory value, which in a way is conservative, but. it is 
to be feared that it also results in placing too high an 
inventory value upon the upper grade. Undoubtedly 
most. hardwood manufacturers realize that the majority 
of the profit is actually borne by the better lumber and 
must depend upon it. 

The plan suggested by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
the editorial referred to involved a prorating of average 
cost to average selling price over the various grades 
upon both the cost and profit columns. The following 
illustration will show this: 


AMERICAN 
Selling GADD LUMBERMAN 
GRADE. Price. Pct. Cost. Profit. Cost. Profit. 
ees $20.00 30 $16.80 $3.20 $15.79 $4.21 
No. 1 common.... 16.00 30 12.80 3.20 12.63 3.37 
No. 2 common.... 14.00 20 10.80 3.20 11.05 2.95 
No. 3 common.... 8.00 20 4.80 3.20 6.31 1.69 


In Mr. Gadd’s figures the extended cost of production 
for each grade, multiplied by the percentage and the 
items totaled, produces $12, the assumed cost of produc- 
tion in this example, the average selling value being 
$15.20. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S cost figures, if 
multiplied by the percentages in the same way and the 
results added, also produce $12 and therefore properly 
distribute the average manufacturing cost over the vari- 
ous grades. They, however, distribute a lower proportion 
of cost burden upon the better lumber, thus allowing a 
larger margin of profit. In other words, the prorating 
of cost and of profit is on the same percentage basis 
throughout. The showing is presented above without fur- 
ther discussion, it being left to readers to discuss the 
rather interesting point here set out. 

The itemized chart of lumber manufacturing cost pre- 
sented by Mr. Gadd was in a comparatively simple form. 
There is, however, one cost principle that appears to 
have been overlooked in preparing the chart, or that may 
purposely have been left out in the interest of a simple 
presentation. The amount logged, 1,000,000 feet, and 
the amount sawed, 1,100,000 feet, really correspond, as 
the difference represents overrun. The amount sold, 
however, was 1,500,000 feet and the question at once 
arises as to what the excess of 400,000 feet really cost 
for both logging and sawing. The same question in 
minor degree also arises from the fact that the amount 
shipped was 100,000 feet less than the amount repre- 
sented in the logging and manufacturing departments 
and 500,000 feet less than the amount sold. This sug- 
gests that in each department there should be a proper 
cutoff by inventory and balance forward in the same 
way in which merchandise account is usually closed 
and reopened by inventory. Otherwise the montlily de- 
partmental costs will be correct upon the amounts han- 
dled but their total will not be a correct index of the 
average cost of logging, manufacturing, selling and ship- 
ping. 

The author also made another statement which in the 
interest of accuracy should be somewhat amplified when 
he said: ‘‘There is little excuse for charging interest 
on plant and working capital to costs. One goes into 


business to make money, and by charging up interest to 


cost one is simply anticipating profits which are purely 
speculative. Certainly there is no justification for in- 
cluding interest in inventories.’’ 

This ‘particular subject is one that has received more 
or less discussion among accountants and on which they 
are by no means unanimous. Mr. Gadd’s position is 
eminently correct as regards the distribution of profits to 
the adventurers in a business enterprise. They should 
take their earnings in the form of profits and not in the 
form of interest on investment—and they must take them 
in this way if operating in an incorporated form. 

As regards the inter-distribution of expense between 
the different departments of business, however, a con- 
sideration of the amount of capital used in each depart- 
mental operation is absolutely essential to any correct 
cost distribution. As an example, the cost comparison 
between the kiln drying of lumber and the air drying 
of lumber can not be accurately made unless it takes into 
account the money locked up in the lumber yard during 
the period that the stock is seasoning for market. If 
other costs were equal between the two processes and 
other considerations were also equal, the wise manu- 
facturer would naturally choose that system of season- 
ing that involves the smallest carrying period with its 
inevitable expense—not theoretical, but actual. Nor is 
the wise lumber manufacturer going to install a plan- 
ing mill unless its effect in general upon his business 
will be to produce a gross revenue increase sufficiently 
large to meet, or more than meet, not merely its cost of 
operation but also the interest charges upon the money 
locked up in the planing mill plant. Similarly, the 
plant investmeut in the lumber manufacturing depart- 
ment in relation to the other costs of manufacture may 
be very much greater than the fixed investment in the 
logging department, although of course this bears only 
upon the question as to whether it might be cheaper 
to operate a plant or hire the sawing done, which is a 
moot question. 

Accurate cost accounting must therefore consider actual 
carrying charges both on plant and on the value of stock 
in process in the same way that it is necessary to con- 
sider the interest item as a carrying charge on timber. 
As Mr. Gadd says, however, this item usually has no 
place in the physical inventories. The fact that either 
logs or lumber have been carried on hand for a con- 
siderable time makes them cost more at the present mo- 
ment, but does not necessarily make them more valuable. 
In fact, it is quite likely that there has been an actual 
physi 1 depreciation. 

J. ive Nicholson, the well known factory cost spe- 
cialist, in his large work on ‘‘ Factory Organization and 
Costs,’’ very clearly states the interest factor of costs 
in tke following words: . 

‘“*The necessity of a proper distribution of this [in- 
terest] expense departmentally can readily be under- 
stood when the fact is considered that no two operating 
departments have equipment of the same value. One de- 
partment may contain very expensive machines, while 
those in another department may be inexpensive. Thus 
the ratio of distribution of interest expense should be 
based on the then present value of the equipment in the 
different departments. ’’ 








Labor Possibilities at Hand Threaten 
a Grave Situation 


Railroad owners, officials and employees throughout 
the country are facing some of the most important 
problems in the history of American steam transporta- 
tion. A referendum vote is being taken all over the 
United States among the four great railroad unions 
relative to submitting demands to every American rail- 
road for an 8-hour day and ‘‘time and a half’’ pay 
for all overtime work. Labor leaders and other less 
selfishly interested people who have been following the 
agitation closely agree that the men will without any 
doubt vote to submit these demands March 1. 

The situation that has arisen involves more than 
$20,000,000,000 in invested capital. It includes every 
railroad in the United States and some in Canada. It 
involves between 350,000 and 400,000 men who are 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, and the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen. If it should culminate in a 
strike—and some fairly conservative labor leaders, as 
labor leaders go, say it may—it will involve more men 
than the great coal strike. And the leaders say now 
there will be no arbitration. 

The very fact that this tremendous agitation is being 
pushed by these four most powerful and financially well 
equipped unions acting as a unit for the first time 
threatens the railroads with a tremendous increase in 
operating expenses. It is more than likely to make 
capital and labor an important issue in the coming 
presidential campaign, many believe, because both the 
railroad companies and the railroad employees are plan- 
ning to appeal to the public for support in the belief that 
without the weight of public opinion neither side would 
be able to win. 

When the movement was launched in Boston a resolution 
was adopted by unanimous vote of the union representa- 








tives at the meeting indicating the determination of the 
railroad men relative to arbitration. The determination 
of the railroad unions to refuse to arbitrate is shown in 
the following paragraph from the resolution adopted: 

‘*Arbitration for betterment of conditions and settle- 
ment of wage disputes between railroad companies and 
the men has proved itself to be a one-sided affair in every 
sense of the word, and inasmuch as experience proves that 
arbitration contemplates only the support and welfare of 
the railroads and is a menace to the men, be it resolved 
that we will never again submit to arbitration in any 
move for the increase of wages or the betterment of con- 
ditions.’’ 

The railroads say that the granting of these demands 
would mean an increase in operating expenses of from 
25 to 40 percent. In 1914 the payroll of something over 
310,000 employees in the departments affected amounted 
to a total of $386,000,000 annually. The railroads are 
preparing to call the attention of the public to this 
through their regular channels of publicity, and attempt 
to prove that no railroad in the country could keep out 
of bankruptcy under these conditions without radical in- 
creases in both freight and passenger rates to make up 
the difference. 

It is understood that the union leaders believe that by 
leaving the passenger service unhampered, in case the 
submission of their demands should result in a strike, 
they would not arouse the opposition of the public. The 
subject of tying up the United States mails by strikes 
resulted in trouble for the unions many years ago in the 
case of the big Chicago railroad strike, when Federal 
troops were called in to prevent interference with trains 
carrying mail cars. 

Whatever is to be the result of the present movement, 
nothing really definite can be known until after March 
1, still.a month away. But a situation is presented that 
calls for the earnest attention and consideration of lum- 
bermen throughout the country, as well as of all other 
business men. 





How the Retail Press Agent May Act 
Advantageously 


A fairly large part of the retailer’s advertising must 
be what is known as ‘‘publicity;’’ that is, it must be 
something which calls public attention to the yard in a 
general way without mentioning any special kinds of 
stock as being for sale. The value of this thing lies in 
impressing the minds of possible customers with the fact 
that the retailer is in business to serve the public. Then 
when these people are in the market for lumber they will 
be likely to think first of this particular man. 

A good many kinds of publicity have been found val- 
uable. Among the less widely used is the furnishing 
to newspapers of news items about local building and 
of short articles about the value of wood as a building 
material. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints a great 
many brief descriptions of wooden houses that have shel- 
tered generations of owners, articles on community 
building, suggestions for new and profitable uses for 
wood, stories of durability and fire tests and the like that 
are of popular interest. Newspaper editors are often 
glad to get these stories and generally it is possible to 
arrange to have them printed near the display advertis- 
ing of the yard. 

The preparation of news items about the progress of 
local buildings is something of an art, but to a retailer 
with a bit of newspaper instinct it is not an impossible 
one to learn. These items will please the owners of the 
new houses, and an incidental reference to the yard that 
is furnishing the material will turn the stories into val- 
uable publicity. They ought to be written in simple and 
straightforward language with the main idea stated 
in the first sentence or two. They must be prepared so 
as to be real news and not to have the appearance of 
advertising with a thin veneer of gossip on the outside. 
Subscribers to country newspapers-have gotten thoroughly 
disgusted with the patent medicine ‘‘readers’’ that are 
run in the news columns, and these things will furnish 
a good model of how not to write. 

Notices of the progress of building, descriptions of 
interiors, incidents that happen while the building is 
going up and the like may better be run at times with 
no mention of the yard. One or two stories about a 
given house incidentally naming the yard that furnishes 
the material will get the two associated in the public 
mind, and then an item about the house will be the same 
as an item about the yard. This kind of publicity will 
cost nothing but some tact and work and a little study 
of the right way to handle it. - 





JAMES I. Tucker, professor of civil engineering of 
the University of Oklahoma, recently read a paper before 
the Iowa State Engineering Society discussing the con- 
crete base for pavements in which he advocates the use 
of thinner concrete foundations with reinforcement. He 
also makes the point that this reinforcement should be 
divided between the upper and lower parts of the slab 
inasmuch as any part may be subjected to either tension 
or compression with varying application of load and 
variations in soil and support beneath. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


WOOD DEFIES DECAY FOR A GENERATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

How is this, taken from one of our dailies, for the last- 
ing quality of wood as compared with substitutes? 

Finp Coan Cars AFTER 35 YEARS. ~ 

Boone, Ia., Dec. 20.—(Special.)—Standing at the bottom 
of a deserted mine for thirty-five years two little cars of 
coal were discovered at Fraser, a little mining camp near 
here. 

The mine was one of the early ones at Fraser and thirty- 
five years ago was closed by the sheriff. Recently it was de- 
cided to reopen it, enlarge the shaft and see if it could not 
be worked more extensively. The 80-foot shaft was full of 
water and accumulated rubbish which was removed before 
the cars were discovered. 

The coal was in fair condition, the wood in the cars was 
good but the iron had rusted away. It was also found the 
mine still had a good vein of three and a half foot coal 
which will be taken out with modern machinery. 

URIAH RORABACK, 


USES OF SAWDUST 


To help me in my thesis work on the minor uses of saw- 
dust, may I ask you to let me know what recent developments 
in the use of this material have come to your attention of 
late? 


I am acting as student assistant in the Forest Products 
Laboratory and thought you might have some valuable in- 
formation on the subject. 


I shall appreciate very much indeed any information you 
may give me, and if you can refer me to anybody you think 
might have further information, it will be a great help. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published one or two 
special articles on the uses of sawdust within the last 
few years, but a book which recently came to hand for 
review, ‘‘The Utilization of Wood Waste,’’ an English 
translation from a German author, covers this subject 
in a very complete way. European practice, and par- 
ticularly German practice, have gone much further in 
this direction than has ever been attempted in the United 
States. A review of this book has been prepared for 
publication in an early issue—perhaps in the same issue 
in which this reply appears.—EDITor. | 





MANUFACTURE OF BERRY BOX MATERIAL 


We would like to find out some information regarding 
crating for berry boxes. We wish to manufacture this prod- 
uct along with our present line but do not know just what 
is required nor the nature of the demand. 

If you can put us in touch with any source of informa- 
tion we would surely appreciate it. 

We are manufacturing short length hardwood stock, but 
can buy timber to better advantage if we can buy the soft- 
wood bolts along with the hardwood. Our settlers need the 
market for this lower grade of timber also and we wish to 
help them out all possible.—INQuirRy No, 86. 


[Most berry box crates are now manufactured out of 
rotary cut veneer except the ends, and for this rather 
expensive equipment and round logs instead of bolts are 
required. Thin box stock may, however, be successfully 
and profitably manufactured as sawmill product with the 
addition of a band resaw to the ordinary sawing equip- 
ment and this inquiry has been referred to experts in that 
line. The ambition of this manufacturer, who is located 
in Wisconsin, to render the best possible service to the 
settlers of his community as well as make a profit for 
himself is a laudable one and one that it would be well 
for lumber manufacturers everywhere to take into account 
as far as possible—as large numbers of them already do. 
—EDITOR. | 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE MAY DETERMINE A 


CAREER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Observing sorrowfully in your issue of January 15 the 
obituary relating to the death of E. E. Fitzgerald, of Minden, 
La., and finding that no allusion is made in the brief history 
given of his career with the writer, I feel very much like 
adding a little to it, if permitted to do so. 

The years I have lived have taught me that the greatest 
thing in the world is the influence a man has not only upon 
his own family, if he has one, but especially upon others with 
whom he may be associated in business and those who may 
be in his employ. Here is an instance that proves that un- 
consciously a man’s intimate contact with another may and 
often does affect an entire career. 

About the year 1888 Mr. Fitzgerald came from Wausau and 
entered my employ as a machinist at Marinette, Wis., and 
finding him a bright, clear headed workman it was not long 
before I began to send him out to install new band mills, 
engines etc. that we build, and the first place I sent him was 
to assist in placing a band mill in operation for Mr. Parker 
Wineman at a point near Memphis, Tenn., who was then saw- 
ing oak logs. It was Mr. Wineman that gave to Fitzgerald 
his first practical lesson in hammering the tension into a 
bandsaw properly, all of which was of value when I sent him 
to various other points to put up band mills; as, for instance, 
at Mt. Holyoke, Mass., Bangor, Me., and other places. And 
because of his efficiency I then employed him as a salesman, 
marketing sawmill machinery generally, and up to the time 
the Old Marinette Iron Works Company went out of business 
he was in my employ and in close touch with me, and it was 
subsequent to all this that he entered the employ of the E. P. 
Allis Company as a salesman, 

Mr. Fitzgerald was not the inventor of the double cutting 
band mill—that idea was old—but he was.the inventor of the 
telescoping band mill, some single cutting and some double, 
but his idea was to have the bandsaw enter a log as quickly 
as possible as it left the upper wheel. This made it necessary 
to drop or lower the upper portion of the mil] in order to 
bring the upper wheel as close to the log as possible as it got 
smaller, and then it was raised again for the next full size 
log. This was done by power and it took an extra man to do 
it. The nearness of the log to the upper wheel was calcu- 
lated to compel the saw to hold steadily up to its work and 
thus produce-nice straight lumber. 

The Allis Company built a large number of such mills while 
Mr. Fitzgerald was in their employ. 





About two years ago he paid me a visit here in my Chicago 
office, and as hestook his departure he took both of my hands 
in his and with tears in his eyes he said: ‘Mr. Prescott, I 
now have an income of from $20,000 to $25,000 per year, 
and I want to say to you that all I have and all I am today 
I owe to you.” It was handsomely said and a great pleasure 
to me, and as a number of experiences similar have occurred 
to me from others in my lifetime I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the greatest thing in the world is the influence a 
man exerts upon those in touch with him.—D, CLINT PRES- 
corr, proprietor The Engineering Works. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF BAND AND CIRCULAR 
SAW FILERS 


The interesting communications on page 32-33 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 1 issue are carefully noted. 

One article by Mr. E. C. Mershon is especially interesting 
to me, but there is one point that I would like to criticise. 
In substance he says the band saw is easier to keep up than 
the circular. Now, I do not know why a practical man, 
as i know Mr. Mershon to be, would advance an idea like 
that when nine-tenths of the best filers would vouch to the 
contrary. 

There is no question as to Mr. Mershon being an expert on 
the band resaw and it may be his inexperience with the cir- 
cular that makes him see it as he does. 

he matter of centrifugal force and worn arbors are 
more than over balanced by cracks and brazes in band saws. 
Also there is the cross-line tilt and general lining of band 
wheels, the length of bracket to saws ete. that the band 
filer needs to be put up on to claim his trade. 

However, these are minor points in comparing the band 
and circular as to the upkeep. The main fact and the plain 
tact is that the band is the more delicate and therefore needs 
more accurate filing than the circular, and inasmuch as none 
of us has reached perfection it follows that those nearer 
perfect would be the ones called to fit the band saw. 

This is not to cast any reflection on the circular filers, but 
the fact remains that it takes the circular filer longer to 
master the bandsaw trade than vice versa. And as stated 
in the beginning, I am confident nine-tenths of those know- 
ing how to file either band or circular mill will attest to the 
fact that it requires more skill to keep up the band saw.— 
A. D. PLOWDEN, filer for Union Cypress Company, Hopkins, 
Fla. 


[Mr. Plowden’s letter was referred to Mr. Mershon 
for comment. In his reply Mr. Mershon says: 

I acknowledge receipt of your letter, and in reply would 
state that I rather thought that 1 might ‘‘get a rise” out 
of some of our band saw filers; that they would be disposed 
to dispute the fact that to learn the trade of band saw 
filing was but a comparatively simple proposition. 

I note Mr. Plowden disagrees with me, and can only 
state that we have installed about 3,000 resaws and I sup- 
pose possibly one-third of these have been sold to people 
who never had had any experience with band saws. In 
selling our machines it is often our policy to agree to in- 
struct the customer's present filer in the mysteries of caring 
for a band resaw blade. It is our habit to allow on the 
average seven days for this instruction. 

Ii Mr. Plowden knows of any other trade where seven 
days would be sufficient to explain the theory and get the 
man started in the right direction so that all that is needed 
is practice we should then be willing to revise our opinion— 
but as one called upon every week to give instructions ete. 
in connection with band saw problems and as having had 
remarkable success in that direction one naturally becomes a 
bit “sot’’ in his views on the subject. 

I once took a man without any previous knowledge what- 
ever of hammering, filing or brazing saws, gave him a piece 
of band saw steel without tension, had him shear it down, 
cut teeth in it, braze it, gum’ it, thus making a saw of it, 
hammer it, sharpen it, swage it, and then had him saw 
seven pieces of picture backing from a 14-inch piece of 
stock exactly 1 inch thick, and, after he had made these 
Seven pieces of picture backing perfectly, sent him out on 
the road as my band resaw expert. Imagine taking a 
“greenhorn” and having him fit a saw so as to do perfect 
work in knotty pine of this width, removing a saw kerf of 
1/20 inch and having the work done so accurately you could 
not see any difference in thickness between the seven pieces 
of picture backing—and accomplishing all of this in two 
weeks ! 

If Mr. Plowden can take a “greenhorn’” and do this with 
a circular saw, or do correspondingly good work, to say 
nothing of the item of saw kerf, it might then be worth 
while to discuss the point, but until he can produce the 
evidence I think I shall remain ‘‘sot.” 

But, after all, I think newspaper discussions of matters 
of this kind don’t profit very much and may lead to mis- 
understandings, as after all the matter of a good filer, 
whether of circular or band saws, is largely a personal 
equation, and while the theory of fitting band saws is sim- 
pler than that of fitting circular the band saw will show 
abuse more quickly than a circular, and a good band saw 
filer is to be respected. He is in position to save many times 
over his wages in the saving in lumber that he can effect 
by his intelligence and skill—E. C. Mersnon, Wm. B. 
Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


[The above letters are interesting, but it would seem 
that these two experts are not so far apart in their opin- 
ion as might be inferred upon a casual reading. As a 
matter of fact, there may be found in both letters a re- 
flection of the statement which was very clearly made by 
E. C. Schwertman, of the J. A..Fay & Egan Company, 
in the original instalment, where he said: 

‘Of course, it takes a better man to keep a band saw 
blade in shape; not that the band saw requires so much 
greater care, but because of the fact that the majority 
of the circular sawmill owners do not give their circular 
blades the care that they should have. In other words, 
to keep blades in perfect trim it takes just as much 
skill on either type, but a band saw blade must be kept 
in good shape to get the results, whereas a circular blade 
will cut somehow in almost any kind of shape that it may 
be hammered into.’’ 

That really seems to be the root of the whole matter, 
although, of course, the personal equation is an important 
one. There are men who would never make good saw 
filers, either band or cireular.—EpITor. ] 


CREOSOTING RAILROAD TIES 


Can you tell us where we could get some railroad ties 
creosoted, preferably in the vicinity of New York City or in 
transit via usual routes from the South? Also, could you 
tell us if it would be practicable to creosote these ties in a 
small way at shipping points? ‘The stock is partly sawn and 
partly hewn, 100,000 pieces, one-half dry and one-half part 
dry. It is something we are not familiar with, but it occurs 
to us that unless the ties have to be submerged a long time 
a suitable tank could be arranged and the ties dipped as fast 
as inspected.. 

[This inquirer has been supplied with the addresses 
of a number of commercial creosoting plants in the 
vicinity of New York City. 

The proper creosoting of railroad ties requires pres- 
sure treating plants, the tank process not being at all 
suitable. There are creosoting plants located at various 
points in the South and at some shipping points it 
might be more economical to have them treated before 
shipment. 

The condition of ties as to seasoning is an important 
factor of the treating process, but this involves a num- 
ber of technical considerations that are too lengthy for 
discussion. The cresoting company with which the 
matter is taken up will give reliable information upon 
this point.—EbiTor. | 


PROPORTION OF NATIONAL LUMBER PRODUCT 
USED BY RAILROADS 


Have you any figures showing the amount of value of 
lumber used by the railroads in this country annually? 
Exact figures are not necessary, as we wish only to get a 
rough idea. 

Furthermore, we would like to know approximately what 
percentage of the whole lumber output of the country is 
purchased by railroads. Any ideas or suggestions on either 
of these questions would be greatly appreciated. 

[The above inquiry comes from a commercial statisti- 
eal organization. Exact figures are not obtainable, but 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of March 7, 1908, 
made a recapitulation including besides sawed lumber 
the equivalent board feet quantities for veneers, poles, 
cross ties, pulpwood etc., arriving at a total of nearly 
52,000,000,000 board feet, the sawed lumber product rep- 
resenting about 38,000,000,000 board feet of this 
amount. The distribution by uses, based upon this 
quantity, estimated that of the total about 37.5 percent 
was used in building, 20.2: percent by railroads, 12 per- 
cent in boxes and cooperage, 6.4 percent for pulpwood, 
4.5 percent for export and smaller percentages for 
minor uses. This was based upon the lumber produc- 
tion of 1906. By 1908 the production of sawed lumber 
had increased to 45,000,000,000 feet. An estimate of 
the consumption for various special purposes (page 168, 
‘<Lumber and Its Uses’’) assigned 19,000,000,000 feet 
to general building construction, used in substantially 
the form in which it left the mill; planing mill products 
represented about 15,000,000,000 feet, and a large pro- 
portion of this was, of course, used also in building con- 
struction. Car construction is credited with 1,260,000,- 
000 feet and insulator pins and brackets with 9,000,000 
feet. Of the fifty-one different uses no other appears 
to be assignable directly to railroad consumption. It is, 
of course, uncertain how much of the lumber used for 
general building construction was used by the railroads 
for buildings and bridges. These figures refer to sawed 
lumber only. It is known that the annual tie consump- 
tion of the railroads is equivalent to about 4,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber. Their use of sawed lumber in 
other forms than for car building is, however, not a 
subject of definite statistics. In some varieties of wood, 
such as southern pipe and Douglas fir, the proportion 
of lumber used by railroads is much higher than the 
average, taking all woods as a whole.—EDIToR. | 





MORE ABOUT HAZEL WOOD 


In your issue of December 11 we note a query as to the 
identity of a wood called “hazel.” I venture to call your 
attention to the following, taken from “Timber” by J. R. 
Baterdam, a book published in London, England (Archibald 
Constable & Co.), page 6: 

“The timber merchant has much to answer for in the 
way of calling, or miscalling, various timbers. A quantity 
of different woods are known under the common name of 
‘whitewood,’ which comes from America, the Baltic, Galatz 
and other places, and is often the produce of quite different 
trees; sometimes the same timber is called cypress, and at 
other times poplar. 

“Tasmanian blue gum, according to the Timber Trades 
Journal some time ago, is now being imported under the 
name of Tasmanian oak, while the sap boards of the Amer- 
ican red gum (satin walnut) and tupelo are sold as ‘hazel 
pine.’ Quite as much confusion prevails in the American 
timber trade as in that of Great Britain. If then there 
is such confusion in the trade one can not be surprised 
in the novice in timber selection being confused. 

“After all it matters little what is the name given cer- 
tain classes of timber (although when it has to be de- 
scribed in a specification it would not be amiss if the 
botanical name were given, so that the required material 
may be defined); the main thing is to see that we get 
suitable timber for the work required and there are cer- 
tain practical methods of distinguishing most of the timbers 
in general use.”—F. A. Goop, President Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Cowles, Neb. 


[The quotation which Mr. Good is kind enough to con- 
tribute is interesting and confirms what the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has already stated, that the indiscriminate 
use of trade terms for different varieties of wood should 
be discouraged. Any variety of wood for those purposes 
to which it is adapted is an article of sufficient merit to 
be sold under its own established name.—EDITOR. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Annual conventions of lumber manufacturers, foresters, 
wholesalers, retail dealers and exporters have featured 
the lumber trade during the last ten days, and although 
these meetings have covered practically every section of 
the country and every line of endeavor in the lumber 
industry a careful perusal of reports made, papers read 
and addresses delivered at the various gatherings fails 
to find a single note of pessimism or a single fear ex- 
pressed that the present favorabie condition of the 
lumber trade will not continue. East, West North and 
South lumber is feeling the effects of the universal 
improvement in business conditions and, while not 
everything is rosy by any means, and there are many 
vexations and disappointments that convince the lum- 
berman that he must be alert and ‘‘up and doing’’ every 
minute in order to keep his place in the industrial pro- 
cession, the improvement that has marked the industry 
during the last few months has been sufficient to justify 
the belief that the present year will be the most satis- 
factory the lumber trade has enjoyed for almost a de- 
eade. The building outlook for the new year is espe- 
cially encouraging and reports have come to the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN from different sections of the country 
that already, with Jess than one month of the new year 
past, plans have been made for a greater amount of 
building than was completed during the entire first 
half of 1915. The most satisfactory feature of this 
condition, so far as the lumber trade is concerned, is 
that a large proportion of the building in prospect is to 
be of wood construction. Prominent dealers who have 
visited the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during 
the week have been a unit in the statement that with 
all agricultural products commanding good prices farm- 
ers are in better shape for making improvements than 
ever before, and that the demand for material for 
the construction of farm homes and improvements and 
for small homes in suburban districts is unusually strong. 


* * * 


At the meeting of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association held in Cincinnati on January 20 and 21 and 
reported on page 63 of this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN the big questions presented as most vitally af- 
fecting the export lumber trade were those of transpor- 
tation and the necessity of the Government providing 
an adequate merchant marine for handling American 
commerce. There is now and for some time has been 


a good demand abroad for American forest products,- 


but the trade is seriously hampered by the lack of trans- 
portation facilities and the almost prohibitive rates of 
freight that are demanded by the few ocean carriers 
available. In this connection the comment of Churchill & 
Sim, timber merchants of London, in their wood eir- 
cular issued January 1 on transportation problems, will 
be of interest: ‘‘It is worthy of being put on record 
in a year like this that, based upon the rates current at 
the close of 1915, timber freights are responsible for 
approximately 35 percent of the delivered value of 
stock from Sweden, 50 to 60 percent from the White 
Sea, and 60 to 65 percent from the pitch pine and 
spruce ports, while from the Oregon pine districts the 
proportion is even higher. Nor must it be forgotten that 


in the returns issued monthly by the Board of Trade 
the figures of exports and imports are given at their 
value in this country, and that the latter includes the 
enormously enhanced price of carriage, which, except 
in the case of foreign ships, does not go abroad, so that 
the balance of trade against this country, great though 
it be, looks higher than it really is.’? This report shows 
wood imported into the United Kingdom to have been 
in 1914, 8,062,665 loads, valued at 22,692,061 pounds, 
while in 1915 the importation was 7,426,086 loads, valued 
at £30,780,087. A significant statement in this cir- 
cular is that ‘‘a considerable quantity of pitch pine 


railway sleepers was contracted for during the season, | 


thus opening up ‘a comparatively new avenue of trade 
which has formerly been in the hands of Russian and 
German exporters, and shipped from ports now closed 
to commerce owing to the war.’’ Also, that ‘‘several 
parcels of sleepers were shipped from the Oregon pine 
districts in substitution of supplies from the usual 
sources which the war has rendered unprocurable.’’ 
While lack of transportation facilities is sadly hampering 
the overseas trade a demand is growing strong from 
points nearer our shores that will be of: benefit espe- 
cially to the southern yellow pine trade. This is noted 
in a recent issue of the Daily Consular and Trade Report 
that says: ‘‘The lumber trade of Cuba and other islands 
of the West Indies, which has been depressed for the 
last year, is reviving rapidly. The Cuan trade is now 
stated to be brisk. The demand is mainly for long- 
leaf pine and it is beginning to move in quantities out 
of Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport and New Orleans.’’ 
* * * 


The very satisfactory position of southern yellow 
pine is clearly shown in a recent bulletin to the sales 
agents of his company issued by Charles S. Keith, 
president of the Southern Pine Association, who directs 
attention to the fact that, notwithstanding adverse 
conditions that would naturally preclude booking the 
usual amount of business, reports from the mills for 
the second week in January showed that shipments 
were 93 percent of production and orders 92 percent. 
Further, he said: ‘‘From inventories of stocks on 
hand as reported by seventy-two companies and assum- 
ing that the same conditions as apply to them apply 
to the entire industry, the indications are that 60 per- 
cent of the total stocks on hand are either sold or are 
not in shipping condition and that 40 percent of the 
stocks on hand are in shipping condition and unsold. 
This would indicate that a 50 percent demand would 
take care of stocks unsold and current production avail- 
able for shipping, whereas the demand as shown for 
last week was 92 percent.’’ Based on the statistical 
report and other conditions enumerated, Mr. Keith 
advises that ‘‘we are making some few changes in our 
price list, advancing some items, which we feel we are 
justified in doing under present conditions and pros- 
pects for the future.’’ That the opinion is general 
among yellow pine manufacturers that prices will not 
be held at the present level but will make a further 
advance may be noted from the statement of a large 
manufacturer at Laurel, Miss., that his concern had 
recently declined to book an order for 2,500,000 feet 


of yellow pine at present prices for delivery within 
six months, preferring to book smaller orders for imme- 
diate delivery at current prices rather than load the 
order files with large contracts for future delivery that 
would prevent taking advantage of the rising market 
that all are sure will come. 

* * * 


Owing to adverse weather conditions there has been 
an almost complete curtailment of production on the 
west Coast, a report from Seattle estimating that not 
more than 20 percent of the mills are in operation, and 
some of these in a desultory manner. With production 
being curtailed and heavy demands being made upon 
the mills, for stock for replenishing supplies at the 
retail yards and for material for heavy construction 
work, the market is perceptibly stiffening, with encour- 
aging prospects of manufacturers deriving a price this 
year that will afford some measure of profit from their 
operations. Railroads are making heavy demands upon 
the west Coast mills and during the last week an un- 
usually strong demand has developed from the Califor- 
nia oil fields for derrick material. The scarcity of 
ocean tonnage and high rates for overseas freight 
retard an export movement that otherwise would be 
unusually brisk. At the same time this condition is 
stimulating shipbuilding and all of the ship yards are 
reported to be busy. 

* * 

Northern woods are all reported to be in better de- 
mand. The statistical report of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, printed on page 29 of 
this issue, is of unusual interest as showing a marked 
improvement in the demand for northern pine during 
the latter part of 1915 that augurs well for the manu- 
facturers of that wood during the present year. Hem- 
lock manufacturers are experiencing a heavy demand 
for their product that is rapidly depleting stocks of 
material in shipping condition and giving a steadiness 
to the market that has not been felt for a long time. 
Advices received this week by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN are to the effect that many inquiries are being 
received for thick birch, but manufacturers are exer- 
cising prudence in booking these as they are not par- 
ticularly desirous of cutting stock that is to go out 
of the country entirely and leaving the home trade unpro- 
vided for. An inquiry for 8,000,000 feet of two- and 
three-inch birch plank for gun stocks is reported, but 
few of the mills are quoting on it. 


* * * 


The railroad embargoes have mitigated against the 
North Carolina pine trade recently, as regards present 
deliveries, but at the same time they have had the 
effect of clearing out stocks in eastern yards and creat- 
ing a demand the effect of which will be shown in 
advanced prices. Large buyers are reported to be in 
the manufacturing district endeavoring to place at 
present prices orders for future delivery, but manufac- 
turers are receiving these offers rather coldly, feeling 
certain that the resumption of traffic and the opening 
of the spring building trade will bring to them a heavy 
demand at considerably better prices than now prevail. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 
General 


Seven hundred accredited delegates in addition to many 
invited guests attended the Third National Foreign Trade 
Convention held at New Orleans January 27-29. 

The announcement of a discovery by Prof. Frank Alfred 
Fahrenwald, of Cleveland, that tungsten and molybdenum, 
two metals found in comparatively large quantities in this 
country, can be substituted for platinum in dental work is 
to be made at the meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers to be held in New York next month, 

The Aero Club of America at New York January 23 
authorized Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary to organize a 
committee of army, navy and State militia authorities to 
further his plan to establish aerial coast patrols on the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and along the Great Lakes. 

Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, head of the University of 
Chicago department of political economy, predicted January 
20 that after three years of warfare, during which 25,000,- 
000 men will have been lost, the exhausted Central Powers 
of Europe will fall before the stronger numbers and eco- 
nomic strength of the Allied Powers. 

Brig. Gen. Isaac Swarthwood Catlin, U. S. A., retired, 
died January 19 at his home in Brooklyn at the age of 81 
years. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation January 20 declared a 
dividend of $30 a share on its common stock out of earnings 
of the year 1915, payable in quarterly instalments. This 
is the first disbursement of the corporation’s profit that 
the common shareholders have ever received. 

John Alexander Hill, prominent in this country and Eng- 
land as a writer and publisher of scientific periodicals and 
books, died January 24 while driving in an automobile 
from his home at East Orange, N. J., to his office in New 
York. 

A report of the bureau of statistics of the New York 
State Industrial Commission, made public January 23 shows 
that 1,300 representative manufacturers in New York State, 
employing 500,000 persons, are paying an average of 27 
percent more in wages than a year ago. About 17 percent 
more workers are employed now than last year. 

The first war seaplane bought by the United States navy, 
claimed by the builders to be the fastest yet constructed 
for aero-marine service here or abroad, was shipped January 
25 to the trial grounds at Pensacola, Fla. The machine, 
required by contract to speed 80 miles an hour in the air, 
will carry a 1,000-pound load four hours if the specifications 


are met. 2 
Washington 


President Wilson has proposed to the Powers that, in 
view of the German pledge to observe the principles of 
humanity and international law in submarine operations 
against mercantile craft, they assent to a new doctrine 
prohibiting the arming of merchant ships for defensive 
purposes. 





The income tax was declared constitutional January 24 
by the Supreme Court in an unanimous decision. Repre- 
sentative Hull, of Tennessee, author of the law, said that 
without any unusual or unjust charges the law can be made 
to yield $185,000,000 to $195,000,000 a year, as against 
$85,000,000 or $90,000,000 at present. 

A Pan-American “declaration of the rights of nations,” 
prepared by Secretary Lansing and Dr. James Brown Scott, 
and adopted in executive session by the American Institute 
of International Law at its recent convention at Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the auspices of the Pan-American Congress, 
was made public January 23 by Dr. Scott, president of the 
institute. 

A report submitted to the House naval committee by 
Josephus Daniels, secretary of the navy, places the total 
number of the world’s dreadnaughts completed, begun or 
authorized at 162, valued at about $2,430,000,000. Eng- 
land leads the list with fifty, Germany comes second with 
thirty, the United States third place with nineteen and 
France fourth with seventeen. Two of the nineteen credited 
to the United States are the South Carolina and Michigan, 
which are not now classed as dreadnaughts on account of 
their speed of 18% knots an hour. 


Great Britain’s “Trading with the Enemy” act is vigor- 
ously opposed by the United States in representations pre- 
pared January 24 for presentation to the British foreign 
office. The act prohibits persons resident in Great Britain 
from trading with any corporations or individuals which 
are engaged in supplying the Teutonic Allies or have busi- 
ness dealings with them. 

Maj. Gen. Arthur Murray, retired, testified before the 
Senate military committee January 24 that for the actual 
defense of United States territory alone, without consider- 
ing maintenance of the Monroe doctrine or protecting the 
interests of American citizens abroad, a regular army vir- 
tually three times its present’ size and three strong fleets 
would be necessary. 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, January 24 introduced a con- 
stitutional amendment to abolish the electoral college. It 
proposes that voters cast their ballots as heretofore. The 
candidate receiving a majority in a State would be certified 
to Congress to receive as many votes as the State has sena- 
tors and representatives. 


Attorney General Gregory reported to the House judiciary 
January 21 that seventy-three persons and three steamship 
companies had been indicted for connection with violations 
of American neutrality since the war began. 

According to last year’s returns, there were 357.515 in- 
comes subject to the Federal income tax. Sixty were in the 
class of $1,000,000 or more, while the largest number be- 
longed to the $5,000 to $10,000 class. 

Senator Cummins of Iowa January 19 advocated Govern- 
ment manufacture exclusively of arms and ammunition as a 
measure of insurance against war. 

Rear Admiral Strauss, chief of the navy ordnance bureau, 
told the Senate naval committee January 25 that it would 
cost $11,000,000 to build an armor plant producing annually 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


20,000 tons, while A. C. Dinkey, president of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Company, testified it would cost that much 
to build a 10,000-ton plant. 


Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood told the Senate military com- 
mittee January 19 that the coast line of the! United States 
was open to attack by any well organized foreign army, 
despite its equipment of forts, mines and submarines and 
that the oceans formed no serious barrier to invasion. 

The most powerful radio stations in the world will be 
completed for the United States January 1, 1917, at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii and Cavite, P. I. They will have a range 
of more than 4,700 miles. With their completion the navy 
will be in wireless touch with all island possessions. 


FOREIGN 


Bernardo and Frederico Duran, the Mexican cattle thieves 
condemned to die by the Carranza authorities for the killing 
of Bert Akers, an American, at San Lorenzo, a few miles 
below the international boundary January 21, were executed 
at daylight in the cemetery at Juarez, Mexico, January 23. 

A London expert calculates that if the war lasts until 
March 31, 1917, and if thereafter revenues from taxation 
were to be the same as in the year before the war, the 
annual public deficit of Great ritain would be $340,- 
000,000; of France, $465,000,000; of Germany, $515,000,- 
000; of Russia, $367.500,000; of Italy, $86,000,000 and 
of Austria, $322,000,000. 

A British airman, single handed, recently attacked and 
defeated three German Fokker aeroplanes, which are re- 
= to be the most formidable air craft of any belliger- 
ent. 

Austro-Hungarian troops have occupied the important 
Albanian town of Scutari, according to an official announce- 
ment by the Austro-Hungarian headquarters. The Monte- 
negrin and Serbian troops which have occupied the town 
since June retired to the south without resistance. 

The military service bill, which passed the third reading 
in the British House of Commons January 24 by a vote of 
383 to 36, January 26 passed its third reading in the House 
of Lords. 

It is reported that Spain is about to enter the European 
conflict on the side of the Teutonic powers and that its 
first move would be an attack against Gibraltar, which for 
two centuries has given Great Britain command of the 
western entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. It is also 
reported that Sweden contemplates entering the war on the 
side of Germany, probably in the spring. 

The British House of Commons January 25 passed the 
third reading of the trading with the enemy bill without 
division after the adoption of amendments concerning minor 
details in the application of the measure. 

The east coast of Kent, England, was raided twice Janu- 
ary 23 by German aircraft. In the first attack one person 
was killed and six injured. German airmen bombarded the 
French seaport town of Dunkirk January 25. Five per- 
sons were killed and three wounded. . 
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A Message from the Manufacturers of Lumber 





ee 


The question of sizes probably causes more dissatis- 
faction and is less: understood than any of the others 
and af the same time is the most easy to correct. The 
yeason for a lack of standards is not hard to find; it is 
an evolution brought about by the cost of transporta- 
tion. Morty or fifty years ago there was but little move- 
ment of lumber except by water and rates were made 
py thousand feet, and lumber manufacturers, then as 
now, being extremely liberal in their dispositions, made 
their lumber oversize so as to give good measure. Later 
lumber began to move by rail and freight rates were 
made based on weight, the buyer usually making his 
purchase f. o. b. bill and paying his own freight. He 
soon discovered that if he had his lumber planed before 
shipping he could save the cost of the planing work in 
reduced freight charges and it did not take him long 
to see that by further reducing the thickness he could 
make even greater savings; and the miils were instructed 
sill further to reduce the sizes of planed lumber. After 
a period the manufacturer woke up and discovered that 
his waste or shaving pile was getting nearly as big as 
his umber yard and very naturally concluded that if the 
buyer did not want lumber full size it was not good 
business to make it so. 

Much has been said and written about this question 
of sizes. Architects, owners and dealers have protested ; 
legislatures have passed laws definitely fixing standards, 
but such protests and laws have been ineffectual, for the 
reason that thick lumber costs more than thin and the 
public wants to buy at the scant or thin price. Most of 
the 2-inch lumber consumed in this market is dressed 
to 154 inch; most of the 1-inch is dressed to % inch. 

The price of lumber in the large markets is fixed by 
the price at the greatest centers of production, plus 
transportation. Today the South and the West are the 
big producers. The rate on yellow pine to Minneapolis 
is 32 cents per 100 pounds and on fir from the Coast it 
is 45 cents. The average freight from the South on 
dressed lumber is about $8 a thousand feet and from the 

*Talk given before the architects, master builders and 


Minneapolis lumbermen at dinner at the Minneapolis Club 
Thursday, January 20, 1916. 


[By L. 8S. Case, of St. Paul, Minn. | 





west Coast it is about $12. If lumber were demanded 
full thickness the increased weight would raise the 
freight charges at least 25 percent or $2 on yellow 
pine and $3 on fir. And this does not take into con- 
sideration the additional price the manufacturer should 
have for the extra raw material and operating costs 
that would go into the product. 

There is no question, gentlemen, but that the lumber 
manufacturers will make any sizes the public demands, 
but it is a matter of standardization and not one that 
can be decided by any one mill or by individual archi- 
tects. Lumber manufacturers desire the broadest pos- 
sible outlet for their product and if the public is willing 
to pay for full sizes there will be no trouble in getting 
the manufacturers to make them, but thick lumber at 
the thin price cannot be had. It is more than likely 
that if the matter were taken up at the meetings of the 
various architectural associations and a tabulation of 
sizes agreed upon that was practical, it would be uni- 
versally adopted. Manufacturers would welcome an 
opportunity for codperating in this. 


The Inroads of Competitive Materials 


In these days of strenuous competition between 
various building materials, the pendulum seems to have 
swung away from lumber in many districts and people 
have taken up with passing fads and fancies in con- 
struction that from an artistic and utilitarian viewpoint 
are not attractive or successful. The horrible examples 
of cement and stucco residences that we see on every 
hand show that the American people still like to take 
a chance and are willing to experiment with materials 
that have not been tested and tried in this climate for 
a sufficient period to demonstrate their durability. 
Cement is a most excellent material for sidewalks and 
foundations but a residence smeared over with a mussy 
mess of stucco is hardly a thing of beauty. Let the 
other fellow experiment with stucco, cement and other 
lumber substitutes while the conservative architect and 
builder continues to use wood, the merits of which he 
has positive knowledge and which is the logical building 
material for American homes. 


Naturally the question now arises—what kind of 
wood? With rival manufacturers in different sections 
loudly proclaiming that their particular variety is the 
best the uninformed man is bewildered and confused 
and often decides that if even a part of the bad 
things said of the other fellow’s products are true, he 
will have nothing to do with any of it, and uses, to his 
sorrow later, a substitute. The facts are that of the 
half dozen or more commercial structural woods on the 
market the differences as to strength and durability are 
but slight, and the controlling factor should be avail- 
ability. The builder in Washington naturally uses fir, 
in Louisiana yellow pine, in Maine spruce, in Wiscon- 
sin hemlock and in Minnesota, pine. And speaking of 
Minnesota, let us pause and salute the king of woods, 
white pine, with which this State has been blessed 
in so generous a measure. Centuries of use have dem- 
onstrated its superlative qualities and the greatest serv- 
ice architects can render their clients is to incorporate 
in their specifications, with alternative the two words, 
‘‘white pine.’’ 





FISHING SCHOONERS CARRY LUMBER 


Banoor, ME., Jan. 17.—Use of fishing schooners to 
carry lumber to foreign ports is contemplated in view 
of the unprecedented scarcity of ocean tonnage. It is 
understood that negotiations are now under way for three 
vessels of this type to load lumber, but nothing has been 
divulged as to when the schooners may sail or their 
destinations. Considering the high rates now offered for 
lumber carriers, it is believed that the owners of the 
fishing schooners would find such an avenue highly profit- 
able. While not of great carrying capacity, compared 
with three, four and five masters and square rigged ves- 
sels unusually engaged in this trade, it is believed that 
the fishing vessels could, by certain alterations, be quite 
satisfactorily adapted to the requirements of the trade. 
Their sea-going qualities are particularly in their favor, 
craft of this type being noted for ability to stand heavy 
weather. 





DECEMBER CONTRASTS IN NORTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


An interesting statistical table prepared by H. S. Childs, secretary of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., shows the cut 
and shipments of northern pine for December, 1915, and a comparative statement 


of cut and shipments by months for 1914 and 1915. 


increase in production for December, 1915, over that for the same month in 1914 














This statement shows an 


In line with other woods, northern pine is feeling the effects of the impetus given 
the lumber industry by the generally improved business conditions of the country 
and has good prospects for the coming year. 


The statistical report is as follows: 
DECEMBER 1915. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF 1914 AND 1915 COMPARED. 












































































































































































































































of 2,355,888 feet, or 156.7 percent, while the increase in shipments for the same Month 1914 1915S | Difference | 1914 {__1915S 
period was 42,700,930 feet, or 134.6 percent. An evidence of the sluggish business Rpts. Lumber __| Rpts Lumber | ___ Feet | Per Cent| Lath | Lath 
for the first half of the year, however, is the comparison of total shipments for January 49 | 33,005,956 | 30 | (9.734.246 |23.271,719 dec | 70.5 dee) 7,177,000 2,925,000 
1914 and 1915, showing a decrease in the latter year of 42,700,934 feet, or 5.2 eeery | 3S | SbSSF isa | 32 | iststeioos langonias «| sog.c| USggedes | 4.228.000 
percent. April 39 | 70,234,310 | 31 | 28,541,132 |41,693:178 “| 59.3 ‘| 14119:750 | _7'968'819 
er | se uitomaas | St lisggatees aatzses «| 228 =| Seaspiae | shaeeass 
une 37 537, : ’ | 5,476,262 Le = 308, 28,932,050 
DECEMBER 1915 July 36 |131'129'221 | 32 | 111:380;172 |19:749'049 “| 15.1 | 32°116:527 | 30'S89° 
PRODUCTION August 34 | 115,013,308 | 32 | 105,613,731 | 913991577 “| 8.1 ‘‘| 29'829:776 | 29:668,089 
MEMBERS NON-MEMBERS. Sept. a7 Pea tae 23 Ft ete t4 3S ,990,102 | = 26,144,580 28,994.440 
ctober 37 389, : 072,675 316,494 * i 315, 18,785,500 
Reports Lumber Lath Reports Lumber Lath Navciiter 36 20'323.010 30 17,495,032 | 2'827°978 “| 13.9 “ 6'314,080 4596'800 
Wis. 2 1.939.600 510,000 12 1.692.211 185,800 December| 34 1,503,644 | 31 3,859,532 | 2,355,888 Inc. 1156.7 Ine. 311,900 717,800 
Minn 1 iia pone 4 29.853 Total 899,605,856 680,012,320 _219,593.536 dec. 24.7 dec. 218,607,103 _ 191,687,188 
Total Ha 3.137.468 332.000 Ca 1.722.064 ~—T85.800 TOTAL MONTHLY SHIPMENTS OF 1914 AND 1915 COMPARED. 
14 _ 2,137,468 532.000 ‘mest 1914 1915 i Difference |_1914 —|_—s915 
31 3,859,532 717,800 Rpts.|_ Lumber | Rpts.| Lumber | Feet _| Per Coat | Lath | __Lath 
January | 40 | 53,735,759 | 30 | 33,581,623 |20,154,136 de.| 37.Sdec| 12,447,550 | 9,607,200 
SHIPMENTS OF PINE. February | 38 | 62,286,737 | 31 39,893,961 |22,392:776 “ | 35.9 “| 20'853,800 | 13618.550 
MEMBERS. Marc 39 | 73,982,841 | 32 | 54,010,834 |19/972/007 “| 27.0,” 20,291,350 | 1.146.960 
i Total Lumber Lath April 39 78,382,96 kK 60,298, | 957 “ ce igs ,578,450 13,917,300 
Wis, Renaste _ Water Local °5'518,000 640,000 May 38 | 80,041,788 | 32 | 69,284,227 |10,757,561 “| 13.4 “| 21'530.875 | 14:623,000 
Minn, 11 55,805,943 2,831,820 58,637,763 6,407,950 June 37 | 84,219:269 | 31 | 74,506574 | 9:712\695 “| 11.5 “| 28)513'350 | 19,485,550 
— ae iE ae ae sito Herre | 35 | Seas | a | Zaatses HTnitess | 98 | Seastass | wasecte 
a : esa Sas oEn ‘August 34 | 71,437, 73.251, 31520 ine. 2.5 ine. : 993; 
Total 14 61,724,401 _ 730,280 2,841,469 S220 1S0) 1,077,950 Sept. 37 | 70'561.372 | %2 | 70:269:744 | '291'628 | “4dee| 24'225'950 | 161485.966 
NON-MEMBERS. October 37 | 72(965,776 | 32 | 73,640,819 | 675.043 inc! (9 ime| 18,203,950 | 14/130,143 
Wis, 12 5,214,130 45,490 5,259,620 766,300 November, 36 | 43,420,776 | 30 | 76,030,789 |32.610013 ‘| 75.1 ‘| 11,136,116 | 11,864,525 
inn,» 3 3,791,251 8,000 3.799.251 2,116,700 December| 34 | 31,717,507 | 31 | 74,418,437 |42,700,930 “1134.6 7,958,750 | 9,960,950 
Mich 4 63,416 ——————————————— Bib be exits 
Total 5 operas 33 ae 9.122.287 3,883,000 Total —=—=—«8 14,382,401 771,681,467 42.700,934 dec. 5.2 dee. 251,045.379 179,270,594 
Grand TT, 31 70,792,434 730,280 2,895,723 74,418,437 9,960.950 
DECEMBER, 1915. 
COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF PINE LUMBER BY MEMBERS IN 1914 AND 1915. 
' PRODUCTION tet | AVERAGE PER REPORT 
n iI 1914 an 1915 / DIFFERENCE a 1915 DIFFERENCE 
__MonTHS | Reports Lumber Reports Lumber Lumber _|___Per Cent Lumber Lumber Lumber PerCent __ 
January.........-- | 19 28,088,356 14° 5,985,476 22,102,880 Dec. | 787 Dec. | 1,478,334 | 427,534 | 1,050,800 71.1 Dec 
February..... .. || 20 39,298,281 14 5,941,113 33,357,168“ | 84.8 Seer 1,964.914 431,508 1,533,406 78.1 : 
March i| 19 26,652,617 14 7,472,480 19,180,137“ 72.0 a 1,402,769 533,749 869,020 ao “ 
April || 19 58,756,211 14 19,934,498 38,821,713 “ | 66,7 ee | 3,092,432 1,423,893 1,668,539 SG 
May | 20 110,785,795 14 93,666,161 17,119,634 “ <-| 15.5 a li 5,539,289 | 6,690,440 1,151,151 20.6 Ine 
une 19 105,684,231 14 94'514,104 MasOte, 6 | C10 =. CS 5,562,328 | 6,751,007 | 1,188,679 21.4 " 
July. | 19 104,931,746 14 94,150,725 10,781,021‘ | 10.2 eH, 5,522,723 | 6,725,052 1,202,329 21.8 Ss 
August....... | 20 107,569,749 14 89'571,380 17,998,369‘ to 5,378,487 | 6,397,956 | 1,019,469 19.0 : 
Septem ber | 20 101,848,990 14 78,662,796 23,186,194 “ | 22.8 ae 5,092,449 | 5,618,771 5,322 10.3 - 
October... | 20 93,183,383 14 62,106,442 Sno7eetr * | 333 "|| 4,659,168 | 4,436,174 222/994 48 ec 
November.......-/| 20 18,755.690 14 14,893,035 ssezess= | 206 <* "| 937,785 | 1,063,788 126,003 12.3 Ine 
lecember...... | 19 1,503,644 14 2,137,468 633,824 Inc. | 42.1 Ine. | 79,139 152,676 | 73,537 92.9 is 
___ Total 797.058 663 569,035,678 228,022,925 Dec. 28.6 Dec. 40.709 ,817 40,652,548 57,269 1 Dec. 
: COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OF PINE LUMBER BY MEMBERS IN 1914 AND 1915. 
SHIPMENTS cea AVERAGE PER REPORT 
| 1914 x ___1915 DIFFERENCE ot Re a 1915. i DIFFERENCE 
MONTHS __|| Reports |_ Lumber _|_Reports | Lumber Lumber | PerCent __Lumber Lumber |S Lumber _—si Per Cent 
Janua:y 9 38,518,416 a ae 26,582,890 11,935,526 | 31.0. Dec. 2,027,285 1,898,778 128,507 6.3. Dee. 
February. See pa 50,630,469 14 32,439,445 18,191,024 36.0 a || 2,531,523 2,317,103 214,420 8.5 ” 
March... 19 57,604,752 14 43,539,379 14,065,373 24.4 - || 3,031,829 3,109,956 78,127 2.6 Ine. 
April. 1227 19 55,759,597 14 44,498,345 11,260,752 20.2 ie 2,934,716 3,178,489 | 243/773 8.3 2 
May... 20 61514,483 14 48,578,716 7,935,767 14ers 8 5 2,825,724 3\469,908 644,184 | 22'8 ‘ 
June | 19 63,372,216 14 51,887,767 11,484449 18.1 | 3,335,380 | 3,706,269 370,889 11.1 
July... 201! 19 62,814,242 14 50,842,050 11,972,192 19.1 xs 3,306,013 | 3,631,595 325,582 | 9.9 
August......., 20 62,113,994 14 53,806,936 8,307,958 13.4 | 3,105,699 | 3/843,353 737,654 | 3239 ‘e 
September.. 20 51,570,746 14 55,705,110 4,134,364 8.0 Inc. |! 2,578,537 | 3,978,936 1,400,399 54.3 " 
October... 2202027 20 53,809,340 14 54)363,440 554,100 avon 2,690,467 3,883,103 1,192,636 44.3 “ 
November........ 20 33,834,465 14 59,576,826 25,742,361 76.1 e 1,691,723 | 4,255,488 | 2,563,765 | 151.5 py 
December:. ...... 19° 26,879,250 14 61,724,401 34,845,151 129.6 810,711 | 4,408,600 | _ 3,597,889 443.8 “ 
Total 613,421,970 583,545,805 29 .876,165- 49 Dec. 30,869,607 41,681,578 10,811,97 31.8 Inc. 
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ADVISES PURCHASING OF LUMBER 


Railroad Company Says Now Is Time to Lay in Sup- 
plies—Higher Prices Expected Soon 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—A cireular letter sent out 
by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Transportation 
Company and received by the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company of Washington says: 


Despite the recent great advance in price, we urgently 
advise clients to continue to lay in substantial supplies of 
lumber. In fact this is one of the few times that we con- 
sider it safe for clients to borrow money with which to 
purchase large quantities of this commodity. Many grades 
of lumber have already shown an advance, but in our opinion 
this is only a forerunner of what is to happen before next 


summer. Although our export trade with Europe is still 
seriously curtailed, it is much larger than at any other 
time since the war broke out, with every prospect of ex- 
panding farther. On the domestic side the railroads are 
again in the market for large quantities; a second suc- 
cessive year of bountiful crops will almost unquestionably 
cause the farmers to make substantial purchases and the 


building outlook is very bright. In our opinion the lumber 
industry is in a stronger position today than at any other 
time since 1905. As in the past there may be a slight 
seasonal dullness this winter, but we look for no serious 
setback in prices. Clients whose yards are not stocked up 
to the limit should feel safe in filling them at once. Delay 
is dangerous, because before many months prices will prob- 
ably be a great deal higher. 


THREE CONCERNS ELECT OFFICERS 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Jan. 24, 1916.—At a meeting of 
the McKenzie River Timber Company, held in the com- 
pany’s office in the Michigan Trust Building last Tues- 
day, the following directors were elected: L. H. Withey, 
Heury Idema, W. C. Winchester, E. G. Filer, R. R. 
Blacker, Claude Hamilton, 
Frank 8. Gibson, Gardner T. 
Sands, Benjamin P. Mer- 
rick, J. J. Foster, Charles H. 
Chick, Edward E. Moul, C. 
Cc. Follmer. These — elected 
the following officers: Presi- 
dent, W. C. Winchester; vice 
president, Frank 8. Gibson; 
treasurer, Henry Idema; sec- 
retary, Claude Hamilton. 

The Vilas County Lumber 
Company, also with offices 
in the Michigan Trust Build- 
ing, held its annual meeting 
Friday and elected officers 
and directors as follows: 
President and manager, W. 
S. Winegar; vice president, 
Frank S. Gibsow; treasurer, 
Henry Idema; secretary, C. 
CG. Follmer; directors, Will- 
iam Savidge, W. C. Winches- 
ter, Claude Hamilton, J. 
Boyd Pantlind, and Benja- 
min §S. Hanchett. 

The Felger Lumber & 
Timber Company held its an- 
nual meeting January 25 in 





the company’s office. The 
following directors were 


elected : Otis A. Felger, 
A. M. Manning, W. L. Fas- 
set, and Earl H. Felger. The 
directors then met and elect- 


ed the following officers: SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
President, Otis A. Felger; 


vice president, A. M. Man- 
ning; secretary, W. L. Fassett; 


Felger. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ CONVENTION 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 24.—The store managers of the 
commissary department of the Kirby Lumber Company 
have just concluded a ten days’ buyers’ convention and 
get-together meeting at Houston, in charge of E. C. 
Downman, purchasing agent. This department of the 
big lumber company is in itself a large industry, its 
sales for the year amounting to $1,250,000. The conven- 
tion was devoted to the selection of the various articles 
which will be placed on sale for the accommodation of 
the 6,000 employees of the Kirby Lumber Company at the 
various camps. During their stay in Houston the visi- 
tors were entertained by Mr. Downman. The store man- 
agers are H. C. Hopkins, L. H. Harris, A. D. Mann, 
A. L. Fortenberry, J. J. Hicks, 8. H. Gilliland, G. H. 
Garrett, R. L. Jolly, J. O. Brumble, T. B. Prewitt, 
kK. Williford, S. L. McElroy, W. L. Glasscock, H. A. 
Pickett. 


WOOD’S DURABILITY FEATURED IN ADS 


MADISON, INpD., Jan. 26.—Madison has a quite remark- 
able example of the durable service which wood is capa- 
ble of rendering. In front of the city’s railway depot 
there are a number of black locust fence posts that were 
placed more than seventy years ago, and which the rail- 
road company has no intention at all to replace before 
many years yet. Around these poles has been woven an 
advertising campaign, carried on by Wilbur S. Bear, 
a local sawmill man, to educate the farmers of the sur- 
rounding country up to the merits and adaptabilities of 
wood in general and black locust in particular. 

Mr. Bear’s efforts are bent toward interesting the 
farmers in the cultivation of black locust for fence-posts 


Earl H. 


treasurer, 








and similar work, and to render his arguments all the 
stronger he employs the posts placed by the railroad com- 
pany decades ago in his publicity as examples of the 
ability of this wood to withstand the disintegrating in- 
fluences of exposure. 

In addition to fence post manufacture, the Madison 
lumberman is exploiting the use of locust wood for mak- 
ing telephone pins or dowels, on which insulators are 
screwed. The business, as a result of the special atten- 
tion given it by Mr. Bear, is large, about 400 carloads of 
locust fence posts being shipped from his yards each year. 





TELLS OF ADVANCING PRICES 


President of Missouri Concern Advises Salesmen as to 
Scarcity of Lumber Stocks 


9 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 25.—In a bulletin just issued 
to his lumber salesmen, Charles 8. Keith, president of 
the Central Coal & Coke Company, says: 

We are making a few changes in our price list—advanc- 
ing some items, which we feel we are justified in doing 
under present conditions and prospects, and our policy as 
to entering orders as nearly as possible for only such ma- 
terial as we have on hand available for prompt shipment 
will continue. In other words, we do not intend to sell our 
product against the future, as we expect that the markets 
are going to advance and prefer to hold our future cut to 
take advantage of the market rather than to load up at 
present prices. 

The month from December 10 to January 10, on account 
of the holidays and the withdrawal of the salesmen from 
the road, being the time of inventory taking among the 
retail trade and the period of interest settling and divi- 
dend paying, has had a tendeney to slacken business during 
that period. Last week’s report, however, would indicate 
that business is rapidly approaching normal conditions again 
and we expect that this week’s figures will look better than 
those of last week. 





EXHIBIT AT NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S AN- 
NUAL MEETING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JANUARY 18-20 


OFFICERS ARE RE-ELECTED 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 24.—At recent meetings of the 
respective companies officers for 1916 were elected by the 
Beaumont Lumber Company and Turnbow Lumber Com- 
pany, the first a wholesale and the latter a retail concern. 

In each instance all of the former officers were reélected 
and reports of the active officers showed the volume of 
business for last year is very satisfactory. Those in 
charge were tendered votes of thanks for the excellent 
manner in which they had conducted the affairs of their 
companies. 

Officers of the Beaumont Lumber Company are: Ben 
S. Woodhead, president; W. A. Priddie, vice president; 
H. C. Wiess, treasurer, and George D. Anderson, secre- 
tary. 

Following are the officers of the Turnbow Lumber Com- 
pany: B. W. Turnbow, president and general manager; 
D. Button, vice president and manager of the Turnbow 
yards at Port Arthur; Hubert B. Oxford, secretary- 
treasurer. These and L. J. Black constitute the diree- 
torate. 

Officers of both companies expect a substantial increase 
in business the present year. 

The Turnbow Lumber Company is spentling about 
$3,000 in the construction of new modern lumber sheds, 
which when completed will place the entire stock under 
cover. 

ee 


ORGANIZE TO FIGHT RATE CASE 


Houston, Trex., Jan. 24.—An organization of the ship- 
pers, jobbers and producers of Texas has been formed 
for the purpose of making a fight on the Shreveport rate 
case which has been the subject of litigation before the 
Interstate Commerce commission for four years. <A 
large sum of money is being raised and the assistance of 
Governor Ferguson is being sought to secure the adjust- 
ment desired by the Texas interests. It is probable that 
the organization will be a permanent one. 





LUMBER OUTLOOK IS EXCELLENT _ 
So Says Sash and Door Man—Declares Large 


Quantities Will Be Used 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—That a pronounced improye. 
ment in building conditions will begin within the nex 
few months, because of the present low rates on money 
is the belief of A. J. Siegel, president of the Iuttig 
Sash & Door Company. The banks, he says, heretofore 
have not given much encouragement to the borrowing of 
money by individuals for building purposes, as they 
could get 3% to 4 percent on commercial paper loans, 
They seem to think that 5 or 51% percent on building 
loans is better now that money in their vaults is plentify 
and that low interest has come to stay. 

Continuing, Mr. Siegel said: 

Unless there should be a radical change in the general sity. 
ation, such as complications arising out of the war, | expec 
that within a few months builders will be able to get gj 
the money they need. What this will mean to those why 
handle various kinds of building supplies is easily seen. 

The country districts report that farmers will purchas 
large quantities of lumber this year and particularly of th 
items used in house building. Many of them bought automy 
biles who needed new houses and now they will put up th 
houses. Farmers generally are prosperous and are incline 
to get new barns and make needed repairs. 

In addition, the railroads have been in the market fo 
some time. They are not buying largely as yet, but th 
condition of their equipment is known to all lumbermen anj 
will necessitate the purchase of large quantities of lumber, 
Altogether, the lumber industry will have at least a normaj 
year’s business. 

I feel that yellow pine will not go much higher until th 
western mills find themselves able to resume their export 
business, which practically has ceased. Operators in the 
market here say that very few war orders have been placed, 
But when the war ends there is certain to be a tremendons 
volume of orders for foreign shipment, and it is this certainty 
that will keep prices firm during the remainder of the war, 

I regard present lumber prices, in’ spite of the recent 
advances, as being reasonable. The mills have to get such 
prices in order to make any profit at all. For example, goo 
yellow pine stumpage sells at $5 and $6 a thousand, ani 
that is just for the raw material. There is some in Arkansas 
as low as $3 a thousand, but low priced stumpage means 
either higher operating costs or inferior timber. 

Sawmill men generally are optimistic. In our line the las 
sixty days have brought marked improvement. Buying for 
spring is better and conditions look good for a fair amou 
of business. 


GOATS A MENACE TO TIMBER - 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 25.—A new menace to loggers 
and manufacturers is reported from northern Minne. 
sota. Goats are eating up the timber. The goats hav 
proved themselves to be marvels in clearing forest land 
for cultivation. ‘They eat the brush down to the roots 
take the ‘‘slash’’ for dessert and prepare the forest for 
agricultural purposes in a manner that no human agency 
can equal. In a report to W. T. Cox, State forester oi 
Minnesota, a district ranger tells of finding it expensiv 
to burn the ‘‘slash,’’ and to carry out the orders for 
forest fire prevention a band of goats was found to (i 
the work. When the shrubbery, brush and slash were ex 
hausted the goats tackled the pulpwood and _ the logs 
‘“*This will teach lumber companies not to cut. theit 
timber too small,’’? was the comment of Mr. Cox. 


AWARD CONTRACTS TO CLEAR LANDS 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 25.—The bids of the Stearns ani 
Bell Lumber companies for the timber on the Woostet 
allotment of the Chippewa Indians of the Bad River 
reservation have been accepted by the Interior Depart 
ment at Washington and work will begin at once in cleat 
ing away the timber. The Stearns Lumber Company wil 
put in three new camps employing about 500 men whi 
the Bell Lumber Company will also extend its operatiot 
in clearing the cedar for which it contracted. The 
Stearns contract will mean a run of the Odanah mill fo 
at least five years while timber from other sources wil 
insure operations for about ten years. About $1,000,00! 
is involved in the Stearns contract alone and there ar 
about 125,000,000 feet of timber to be cut by 1924. 











TO MANUFACTURE GUN STOCKS 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo., Jan. 25.—A factory for the makitt 
of walnut gun stocks is to be put into operation het 
within the next month. It will employ 150 men and wil 
run day and night shifts. The factory is being buil 
at a cost of $50,000. C. W. Williamson, Roy T. Myer 
of Goins, Mo., and W. J. Norris, this city, are the mal! 
factors in the project. Mr. Williamson, the head of tl! 
enterprise, announced today that he had orders enoug! 
booked ahead to keep the mill going night and day ft! 
several months. There is considerable walnut timber ™ 
this section that farmers have been holding a good mall 
years for fancy prices. The new company has an opti! 
on a large supply of logs. 





FORESTRY BOARD ANNOUNCES ESSAY CONTES! 


SoutH BEND, Inp., Jan. 24.—In an effort to stimulate 
interest in forestry and in the conservation of fore 
resources, the Indiana State board of forestry has 2 
nounced prizes, to be competed for by the school childret 
of the State, for an essay on ‘‘A Plan for the Beautify} 
ing of the School Grounds by Planting Trees a 
Shrubs.’’ The first prize will be $12.50 and the secom 
$7.50 in cash, to be given to the successful contestants # 
the high schools of the State, and prizes of the sal 
amounts will also be awarded the grade and count 
school writers of the best essays. 
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NEW RED CEDAR SHINGLE RATES 


Manufacturers Adopt Grades and Provide for Rigid 
Inspection to Guarantee Compliance Therewith 








SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21.—In connection with the very 
complete plans for the $60,000 red cedar shingle adver- 
tising campaign, probably the most important detail to 
be decided by the manufacturers was the grading rules 
by which the trade-marked shingle is to be made. It was 
admitted from the start that the ‘‘Rite Grade’’ shingle, 
which is to be so well exploited, must back up its adver- 
tising by merit. After much consideration of the mat- 
ter the following grades were created and the accompany- 
ing rules laid down for their manufacture with a distinct 
understanding that a rigid inspection will guarantee a 
strict compliance therewith: 


Rite-Grade Grading Rules 


18-inch—Rite-Grade—Perfects—Random widths, but 
not narrower than 3,inches. When dry twenty courses 
to measure not less than 8% inches; to be strictly clear 
and vertical grain, and free from sap. 

18-inch—Rite-Grade—Selects—Random widths, but not 
narrower than 3 inches; 80 percent to be clear, remaining 
20 percent admits defects 12 inches or over from butt; 
to be free from sap. 

16-inch—Rite-Grade—Perfects—Random widths, but 
not narrower than 3. inches. When dry twenty-five 
courses to measure not less than 9% inches; to be strictly 
clear and vertical grain and free from sap. 

16-inch—Rite-Grade—Selects—Random widths, but not 
narrower than 3 inches. When dry twenty-five courses 
to measure not less than 9% inches; 80 per cent to be 
clear, remaining 20 percent admits defects 10 inches or 
over from butt; to be free from sap. 

16-inch—Rite-Grade—Perfects 6/2—Random Widths, 
but not narrower than 3 inches. When dry twenty-five 
courses to measure not less than 8 inches; to be strictly 
clear and vertical grain and free from sap. 

16-inch—Rite-Grade—Extra *A*—Random widths, but 
not narrower than 3 inches. Wher dry twenty-five 
courses to measure not less than 8 inches; 80 percent 
to. be clear, remaining 20 percent admits defects 10 
inches or over from butt; to be free from sap. 

16-inch—Dimensions—Rite-Grade—5 inches wide. Made 
under specifications for above 16-inch grades, but must 
be strictly clear. 

Packing Rules 

All shingles must be well manufactured. 

18-inch—Rite-Grade shall be packed 20-20 courses to 
the bunch, five bunches to the thousand. 

16-inch—Rite-Grade shall be packed 25-25 courses to 
the bunch, four bunches to the thousand. 

Dimension Rite-Grade shall be packed 24-24 courses 
to the bunch, four bunches to the thousand. 

All shingles to be packed in regulation frame 20 inches 
in width. Band sticks not less than 19% inches long. 

Openings shall not average more than 1% inches to 
the course. 

Every bunch shall be branded with full name of the 
grade as stated in these rules. 

Color of wood is not a defect. 

All shingles to be packed in straight courses. 

One inch under and over in length admitted. 

Any shingle not over 4 inch off parallel shall be con- 
sidered parallel. 

The shingle mills that have joined in this advertising 
campaign and are backing it financially will be the only 
mills allowed the use of the trade mark which is the 
property of the corporation formed to carry on this work. 
Organization inspectors will visit the mills and the manu- 
facturers will not be allowed to put the ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ 
trade mark on any shingles not made and packed in 
accordance with the above-mentioned rules. 





CONTINUES WAR ON WOOD 


Building Commissioner Would Disfigure Historic Struc- 
,ture With Unnecessary Additions to Interior 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 25.—‘‘Disfigure’’ is the word 
used by the Boston Society of Architects in describing 
what Building Commissioner O’Hearn is trying to have 
done to Faneuil Hall because sturdy wooden beams have 
supported the famous Cradle of Liberty safely through 
all the generations of American history. O’Hearn says 
Faneuil Hall is a fire trap. He wants to tack some 
hideous-looking fire escapes on the dignified exterior of 
the historic edifice. This is in line with the building com- 
missioner’s policy of doing everything possible to reduce 
the amount of wood used in the city—except in fireplaces 
—to the absolute minimum, and where this is impossible 
or impractical to make the use of lumber by building con- 
structors as difficult as the laws will permit. 

Referring to O’Hearn and Faneuil Hall, the Boston 
Post says: 


Fire Escapes on ‘Cradle’’? 
ARCHITECTS OBJECT TO DISFIGURING FANEUIL HALL 


All plans for the restoration of Faneuil Hall to the appear- 
ance it had in Reyolutionary days are held off by the ques- 
tion of whether the Cradle of Liberty shall have fire escapes. 
Superintendent Lynch and Building Commissioner O’Hearn, 
it is understood, favor the fire escapes, while members of the 
Boston Society of Architects are opposed to placing what 
they call a disfigurement upon the structure. 

The matter of restoring the building has been under con- 
sideration for a long time, but little progress has been made. 
Ralph A, Cram, chairman of the Bostorm Society of Architects, 
says that the mayor desires to have the work done under the 
direction of the building department. Mr. Cram and the 
others desire to have the work done under the direction of a 
committee of the society of architects, who have had experi- 
ence in restoring the Old State House. 


One means that O’Hearn is taking advantage of to 
reduce the use of lumber in building construction is to 
refuse licenses to places of entertainment where the 
builders did not confine themselves to steel, concrete, 
brick ete. The main building of Boston University, for 
instance, is of the heavy mill type of construction, with 


large interior timbers, brick walls, hardwood floors, and 
the interior protected by firewall partitions and firedoors, 
The university recently established a school of journal- 
ism, with Harry Center, an editor of the Boston Post, 
as the professor in charge of the new department. 

As a part of the curriculum Professor Center planned 
to construct a ‘‘bombproof’’ moving picture booth in his 
lecture room and te show on an asbestos screen moving 
pictures of newspaper work to aid him in firing the 
souls of his students with zeal to become live-wire report- 
ers and efficient editors. But O’Hearn vetoed the pro- 
ject. Venturing where angels might fear to tread, he 
placed a large foot firmly in the path of educational 
progress and said there should be no moving pictures in 
the Boston University building because the builders had 
been careless enough to lay hardwood floors instead of 
granite paving stones—or words to that general effect. 
Professor Center and his fellow members of the faculty 
expostulated almost tearfully. They pointed to the fire- 
wall partitions, the fireproof doors; they talked of auto- 
matie water sprinklers; they explained that the little 
booth for the moving picture machine would be a regu- 
lar ‘‘bombproof’’ whence no spark of fire possibly could 
ever reach the rest of the building, but it was no use. 
The builders had used wood and that settled it, so far as 
O’Hearn was concerned. 





CLOSES CONTRACT FOR NEW PLANT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 27.—The Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, of this city, has closed a contract for the con- 
struction of a mill at a cost of approximately $500,000, 
to replace the plant that was destroyed by fire August 1, 
1915. The contract for the millwright work was awarded 
to Thrall & Shea, of Lake Charles, La., while the con- 
tract for the machinery was awarded to the Filer & 


ASSISTING THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Governmental Promotion Work in Canada to Educate 
Consumers on Merits of Wood 


Vicroria, B. C., Jan. 24.—The lumber industry in 
British Columbia a year ago was anything but promising, 
owing to the conditions on the prairie and to the war. 
The mills atl had large stocks on hand which they were 
unable to sell and were doing but little logging for the 
summer cut. In fact, some mills did not run at all dur- 
ing the season. These conditions existed until the middle 
of the summer when, with assurance of a great crop on 
the prairies, the lumber industry suddenly awoke to find 
business greatly improved. For a time the mills were 
unable to fill their orders and some lines of their stocks 
were rapidly depleted. This sudden improvement in the 
industry caught a number of the milis unprepared, which 
prevented them from making the most of the sudden de- 
mand. 

The now prevailing conditions are the reverse of those 
of a year ago. Instead of the mills having large stocks 
on hand they now have stocks that are far below normal. 
The farmers of the prairie Provinces have money, realized 
from the great crops of last year, to use in buying lum- 
ber. The retailers consequently look for a large demand 
for lumber in the spring, and they consider the outlook 
as most encouraging. Present lumber prices are higher 
than a year ago, and with every prospect of continuing 
to inerease. 

The mills are now logging on a much larger scale than 
last year, and are making preparations for a good cut 
for the coming season, and there is every reason to expect 
that a fair price will be received as a return. 

From a study of all conditions affecting the lumber in- 
dustry it is evident that the depression which has existed 
for the last three years is 
passing, and that the future 











is brighter and more hope- 
ful than it has been at any 
other time. Confidence has 
returned and by organiza- 
tion and codperation between 
the industry and the Govern- 
ment, especially in the mar- 
keting and advertising end 
of the business, those con- 
ditions which have marked 
the last few years should 
never recur. 


The Government’ is now 
publishing bulletins dealing 
with the different kinds of 
timber, giving much infor- 
mation relative to the uses 
for which each kind of tim- 
ber is used or for which it is 
suitable. This information 
is necessary for the con- 
sumer on the prairie and in 
eastern Canada, who ‘is not 
familiar with the many and 
excellent qualities of vari- 
ous species of British Colum- 
bia lumber. The lumber 
industry has never come 
into contact with the con- 
sumer and the result is that 
the average consumer knows 
little about lumber and still 
less about the industry. 














AN ORNATE GUM FIREPLACE AND MANTEL EXHIBITED AT THE RECENT DAY- 
TON INDUSTRIAL SHOW BY THE GUM LU MBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. Approximately 
300 carloads of machinery will be required and the plant 
will be completely modern and uptodate in every par- 
ticular. F. H. Farwell, general manager and H. J. F. 
Stark, treasurer of the company, recently made a trip 
of inspection through the yellow pine belt, visiting some 
of the largest lumber manufacturing plants in order to 
become acquainted with all the latest ideas in mill con- 
struction and modern machinery, these to be embodied in 
the plans for the Luteher & Moore Lumber Company’s 
new mill. Work on the plant is to begin at once and will 
be rushed to completion at the earliest moment possible, 





OPERATIONS ARE SUSPENDED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 25.—Because of further heavy 
rains in the upper tributaries of the Mississippi, it is 
feared that the recent precipitation will bring about an 
even higher stage than has already been seen. All of 
the mills which have found it necessary to cease opera- 
tions on account of the high water will remain down 
for some time even if the water does not get any higher 
as it will take some days for it to fall sufficiently to 
enable them to resume. Reports from numerous points 
in the Mississippi Valley indicate a suspension of opera- 
tions and similar advices are received concerning the 
White, Black and ‘Arkansas rivers in Arkansas, _ 

Further heavy rains have appeared in the entire 
Memphis territory and this rainfall, together with 
backwater from the Mississippi and its tributaries, has 
still further interrupted logging operations. The tim- 
ber supply is exceedingly scarce and indications are 
that there will be little improvement in the situation for 
some time. Some mills have already been forced to 


suspend operation and some of those which have some 
timber in sight say it will be necessary to close down 
shortly if logging conditions do not become decidedly 
better. 





In order to assist the lum- 
ber industry in its effort to 
educate the consumer as to 
the merits of wood as a build- 
ing material and for other uses, a trade extension office 
has been added to the forest branch during the last year, 
and it is now engaged in a vigorous publicity campaign 
directed at the consumer. While it is yet too early for 
definite results from the work being done by the lumber- 
men and by the Government there is no doubt but that 
these will be apparent later and that eventually the lum- 
bering industry will be placed on a stable and profitable 
basis. 


NEW LIABILITY BILL iS INTRODUCED 


JACKSON, MIss., Jan. 25.—Mississippi lumbermen and 
other manufacturers and employers of labor in more or 
less hazardous occupations are greatly interested in the 
liability bill introduced in the House last week by Rep- 
resentative E. E. O’Neal. This bill in general appears 
to have been framed more closely along the lines of the 
compensation law now in force in this State than that 
recently enacted in Louisiana, as was originally intended. 
This later compensation law has been declared to be 
almost precisely suited to labor conditions in this sec- 
tion of the country. In the O’Neal bill there are how- 
ever, a number of objectionable features from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint, and these will be protested against 
when the measure comes up for public hearing. 


DATE OF REOPENING UNCERTAIN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The office of the Panama 
Canal this week issued the following bulletin regarding 
the reopening to traffic of the canal: 


There have been several reports recently in the newspapers 
to the effect that the Panama Canal officials have sent out 
notices that the canal would be ready for all traffic on Feb- 
ruary 15. A cablegram was sent to the Isthmus, inquiring 
whether there was any truth in these reports, and a reply 
has been received advising that. these reports are without 
foundation and that the conditions on the Isthmus are still 
too unstable for the authorities there to make any predic- 
tions as to the probable date when the canal will be opened. 
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SUGGESTED SPECIFICATIONS FOR ARCHITECTS’ USE 


Committee of Illinois Society of Architects Presents Recommendations and Advocates Use of Standard Grading 
Rules in Specifying Lumber—A Suggested Density Rule for Douglas Fir 


The following is the text of a report presented and 
considered at the meeting of the Illinois Society of 
Architects held at the Art Institute, Chicago, Tuesday 


OF. 


evening, January 25: 





To THE ILLINOIS SocrETyY OF ARCHITECTS: 

We offer for your thoughtful consideration the fol- 
lowing suggestions for standard specifications for timbers 
and lumber: 

For Structural Timbers 
(1) WHEN BOTH MAXIMUM DURABILITY AND STRENGTH ARE 
REQUIRED: 

Longleaf southern yellow pine of ‘‘select struc- 
tural grade’’ as defined by the grading rules of the 
American Society for Testing Materials (August, 
1915) and the Southern Pine Association (December, 
1915). To be dressed to standard sizes conforming 
to the rules of the Southern Pine Association and 
branded with the name of the species, grade and 
producer. To be subject to inspection satisfactory 
to the architect. 

(2) WHEN STRENGTH IS REQUIRED WITHOUT SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO DURABILITY: 

a. Southern yellow pine of ‘‘select structural 
grade’’ as defined by the grading rules of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials (August, 1915) 
and the Southern Pine Association (December, 1915). 
To be dressed to standard sizes conforming to the 
rules of the Southern Pine Association and branded 
with the name of the species, grade and producer. 
To be subject to inspection satisfactory to the 
architect. 

b. Douglas fir of ‘‘select structural grade’’ as de- 
fined by the United States Forest Service (December 
30, 1915).* To be dressed to standard sizes conform- 
ing to the rules of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and branded with the name of the spe- 
cies, grade and producer. To be subject to inspec- 
tion satisfactory to the architect. 

*Tentative rules proposed by the Forest Service as given 
below. 








(3) WHEN USED IN ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION WITHOUT 

REFERENCE TO DURABILITY OR MAXIMUM STRENGTH: 

a. Southern yellow pine of ‘‘merchantable grade’’ 

as defined in the timber grading rules of the Southern 

Pine Association (December, 1915). To be dressed 

to standard sizes conforming to the rules of the 

Southern Pine Association and subject to inspection 
satisfactory to the architect. 


b. Douglas fir of ‘‘common grade’’ as defined by 
the grading rules of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. To be dressed to standard sizes con- 
forming to the rules of that association and subject 
to inspection satisfactory to the architect. 


(4) WHEN USED FOR JOISTS, STUDS ETC. IN ORDINARY OR 
MINOR STRUCTURES WITHOUT REFERENCE TO DURABIL- 
ITY OR MAXIMUM STRENGTH: 

a. Southern yellow pine of ‘‘ No. 1 common grade’’ 
as defined by the grading rules of the Southern Pine 
Association. To be dressed to standard sizes con- 
forming to the rules of that association and subject 
to inspection satisfactory to the architect. 

b. Douglas fir of ‘‘common dimension’’ grade as 
defined by the grading rules of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. To be dressed to standard 
sizes conforming to the rules of that association and 
subject to inspection satisfactory to the architect. 


For Heavy Factory and Laminated Flooring 
(5) WHEN DURABILITY AND MAXIMUM STRENGTH ARE RE- 
QUIRED: 

Longleaf southern yellow pine of ‘‘merchant- 
able grade’’ as defined by the grading rules of 
the Southern Pine Association (October, 1915). To 
be dressed to standard sizes conforming to the rules 
of that association and branded with names of spe- 
cies, grade and producer. To be subject to inspec- 
tion satisfactory to the architect. 

(6) WHEN STRENGTH IS REQUIRED WITHOUT REFERENCE TO 
DURABILITY : 

a. Southern yellow pine of ‘‘No. 1 common fac- 

tory flooring’’ grade as defined by the grading 


rules of the Southern Pine Association. To be 
dressed to standard sizes conforming to the rules of 
that association and subject to inspection satisfac- 
tory to the architect. 

b. Douglas fir of ‘‘common dimension grade’’ as 
defined by the grading rules of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association excepting that the material 
must be of Douglas fir exclusively. To be dressed 
to standard sizes conforming to the rules of that 
association and subject to inspection satisfactory to 
the architect. 

Working Stresses 
When working unit stresses are not fixed by State or 
municipal codes the following stresses are recommended 
for use: 
Working Unit-Stresses 
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* Hemlock excluded. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 

ation’s grading rules admit hemlock in 4- and 6-inch widths, 

Notre. The term ‘‘durability’’ is used with reference 

to timbers exposed to conditions that are apt to shorten 

their life materially. Many ‘‘non-durable’’ woods are 
sufficiently durable for use under favorable conditions. 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE. 





TENTATIVE RULES PROPOSED BY THE UNITED 
STATES FOREST SERVICE FOR GRADING THE 
STRENGTH OF DOUGLAS FIR TIMBERS 
Grade 1 

REQUIREMENTS FOR DENSITY AND RATE OF GROWTH. 

1. Shall contain only sound wood. 

2. Density Determinations by Borings.—One inch holes 
will be bored into the end grain of the timbers with a 
clean cutting bit, each hole being 1%, inches deep. All 
borings from a single timber shall be placed together and 
dried to a constant weight at 100° Centigrade. They 
shall be weighed after being dried and without being 
allowed to cool and shall weigh not less than 10 grams per 
hole. All holes shall be bored into a representative por- 
tion of the cross section free from checks or shakes. The 
holes should not be bored closer than one inch from the 
pith nor into knots or pitch streaks. The number and 
location of holes shall be as indicated below: 

(1) Beams or posts 35 square inches in cross section or 
less. One hole will be bored into a representative 
portion of the cross section. 

(2) Beams or posts with a cross section of from 35 to 
90 square inches. Two holes will be bored. 

A. Beams, one in the lower quarter and one in the 
upper quarter, each representative of the quarter 
in which they are placed. 

B. Posts, one hole near each of two opposite sides. 

(3) Beams and posts of over 90 square inches cross sec- 
tional areas. Four holes will be bored. 

A. Beams, two in the lower quarter, one in the mid- 
dle half, and one in the upper quarter of the cross 
section. 

B. Posts, one near each side or corner. 

2a. Density Determinations by Inspection—Any tim- 
bers fulfilling the following will be accepted without 
borings: Shall show on the cross section an average of 
not less than one-third summerwood and six or more an- 
nual growth rings to the inch. The inspection for sum- 
merwood and rings shall be made on a radial line from 
the pith as follows: 

(1) When the pith is present or can be accurately lo- 
cated. 

A. Radial line of 5 inches present. 

a. Apply inspection over third, fourth and fifth 
inches from pith. 

B. Radial line of 5 inches not present. 

a. Apply inspection to the second inch on 2x3, 
2x4, 2x6, 3x3, 3x4, 4x4, or any other dimen- 
sion material that has less than 16 square 
inches on the cross section. 

b. In larger material apply inspection to the three 
inches farthest from the pith. 

(2) When the pith is not present or can not be accur- 
ately located. 

A. When material is over 3 inches thick apply in- 
spection to three inches nearest the pith. 

B. In dimension material 3 inches or less in thick- 
ness apply inspection to second inch from the 
edge nearest the pith. 

(3) The radial line chosen shall be representative with 


respect to rate of growth and percent of summer- 
wood. In case of disagreement between purchaser 
and seller the figures obtained by averaging the num- 
ber of annual rings and percent of summerwood on 
the two chosen inspection lines shall be used. 

3. It is sufficient if either end passes the inspection. 
RESTRICTION ON KNOTS IN BEAMS, 

4. Shall not have in Volume 1 (see fig. 1) sound knots 
with a diameter greater than 11% inches or one-fourth 
the width of the face on which they appear—or knots 
over one-half inch in diameter which are insecurely at- 
tached to the surrounding wood. Shall not have in 
Volume 2 sound knots with a diameter greater than 3 
inches or one-half the width of the face on which they 
appear—or insecurely attached knots with a diameter 
greater than 114 inches or one-fourth the width of the 
face on which they appear. 

The aggregate diameter of all knots within the center 
half of the length of any face shall not exceed the width 
of that face. 
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The diameter of a knot on the narrow or horizontal 
face of a beam is to be taken as its projection on a line 
perpendicular to the edge of the timber. On the wide 
or vertical face, the smallest dimension of a knot is to 
be taken as its diameter (see fig. 1). 

RESTRICTIONS ON KNOTS IN COLUMNS. 


5. Shall not have sound knots whose diameters are 
greater than 4 inches or one-third the least width of 
the column, or knots over one-half inch in diameter 
which are insecurely attached to the surrounding wood. 

The diameter of a knot is to be taken as its projec- 
tion on a line perpendicular to the edge of the column— 
as on the narrow edge of a beam (see fig. 1). 





TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS FOR PUR- 
POSE OF DISCUSSION ONLY 


The density rule for Douglas fir herewith pre- 
sented for the first time is a purely tentative 
one proposed by the Forest Products Laboratory 
for discussion but not for adoption until it shall 
have been perfected. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN will welcome the views of fir manu- 
facturers as to the correctness of this rule in 
its present form or modifications that seem to 
be desirable. 














RESTRICTION ON SHAKES AND CHECKS IN BEAMS. 


6. Ring-shakes shall not occupy, at either end of a 
timber, more than one-fourth-the width of green mate- 
rial, nor more than one-third the width for seasoned 
material. : 

Any combination of checks and shakes which would 
reduce the strength to a greater extent than the allow- 
able ring-shakes will not be permitted. Shakes shall not 
show on the faces of either green or seasoned timber. 


RESTRICTIONS ON SHAKES AND CHECKS IN BEAMS. 


7. Shall not have in Volume 1 diagonal grain with 
slope greater than one in twenty. 


Notes on Proposed Rules 


1. The greater part of Douglas fir structural timber is 
now sold under grade classifications adopted by associa- 
tions of lumber manufacturers. These classifications 
differ somewhat and are described in rules published by 
the several associations. The rules here proposed embody 
the principles which should guide in the selection of high 
grade structural timbers. Their use will result in secur- 
ing timbers of higher average strength and greater uni- 
formity than can be obtained by the use of any of the 
existing commercial rules. They are intended to apply to 
structural timbers only and not to material to be used 
where factors other than strength are of prime impor- 
tance. In specifying material the advantages connected 
with the use of commercial grades should be considered 
and the commercial grades adhered to as long as it is 
certain that material selected under such rules will meet 
the requirements. 

2. The importance of shakes and checks in the middle 
half of the height of a beam is dependent upon the mag- 
nitude of the horizontal shearing stress. The specifica- 
tion given is for beams in which the allowable shearing 
stress is developed. In beams whose length is more than 
fifteen times their height the allowable shearing stress 
is not usually developed, and as the ratio of length to 
height increases the importance of these shakes and 
checks decreases proportionately. Ring-shakes showing 
on an end should be considered as extending to the center. 
Checks and radial or star-shakes are not usually continu- 
ous in the direction of the length of the timber but should 
not be allowed if, in the judgment of the inspector, their 
weakening effect is greater than that of the allowable 
ring-shakes. 

Allowable conditions for both green and seasoned ma- 
terial are given because checks are formed and shakes 
further developed during seasonmg. The maximum 
amount of shakes and checks should. not be allowed unless 
it is practically certain from the appearance of the tim- 
ber, or from a knowledge of the seasoning conditions, or 
length of time elapsed since cutting, that it is thoroughly 
seasoned. For purposes of this rule, it will be considered 
that at least one and one-half months per inch of thick- 
ness is required for material to become thoroughly sea- 
soned. 

3. In dry interior construction a working stress of 
1,600 pounds per square inch may be used with beams 
which meet the requirements of the proposed rules. 

Forest Propucts LABORATORY, 


December 30, 1915. Madison, Wis. 
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ARCHITECTS CONSIDER LUMBER SPECIFICATIONS 


Committee Proposes Standard Forms—Southern and Western Producers and Chicago Deal- 
ers Present Diversified Views—Disagree on Branding of Timbers but Agree That 
All Should Co-operate With Architects to Insure Satisfactory Service 


The monthly dinner and meeting of the Illinois Society 
of Architects was held in the society headquarters in the 
Art Institute on Tuesday evening, January 25, and was 
a very interesting and important session as far as the 
use of lumber in building construction is concerned, as 
this was the sole topic of the evening. The entertain- 
ment committee, which is responsible for the program 
of these meetings, had submitted a tentative set of 
specifications for the’ use of structural timbers. A num- 
ber of lumbermen had been invited to attend the meet- 
ing and some of these appeared to be under the impres- 
sion that the specifications constituted new or additional 
rules in the structural timber field. As a matter of fact 
they were merely intended for the guidance of architects 
and the proper use of the association grades under the 
official association rules. This is particularly true of 
southern yellow pine. As to fir, inasmuch as the rules 
for that wood have not yet been extended to include a 
grade based on density, the proposed specifications went 
outside of the official grading rules to the extent of 
recommending for select structural timber rules tenta- 
tively suggested by the Forest Service, which have been 
under consideration by the manufacturers but on which 
no official action has been taken. 

Both the proposed specifications of the Illinois Society 
of Architects, with the recommended working unit stresses, 
(where not specified by code) and the tentative fir grad- 
ing rule for select structural are reproduced herewith. 


Engineer Analyzes Tentative 


Specifications 
After the dinner, and after the usual routine business 
of the society had been disposed of, Arthur T. North, 
consulting civil engineer, of Chicago, was introduced and 
discussed the committee’s report. He said: 


This discussion is a result of the reading of a paper 
about three years ago by Mr. Fred J. Hoxie before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The sub- 
ject of the paper was ‘Dry Rot in Timbers.” 

The Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies at that time carried about $2,600,000,000 insurance 
on buildings and contents. Fully 90 percent of the 
buildings so insured were of the standard mill construc- 
tion type and sprinkled. It was noticed that some of 
the later buildings were either partly or totally destroyed 
by dry rot in a few years, and the investigation as to 
the cause was assigned to Mr. Hoxie, inspector and 
special engineer for the companies. 

Buildings fifty years old and in perfectly sound con- 
dition as to dry rot are the rule and after investigation 
Mr. Hoxie decided that the dry rot troubles are due 
toa change in the character of the material used. Mr. 
Hoxie found that the durable timber was of longleaf 
yellow pine having a certain resin content and that the 
later used and less durable timber was a yellow pine 
with a very small percentage of resin content. His 
contention was that a certain resin content is a guaranty 
of resistance to dry rot. This resin content in sufficient 
quantity to insure durability is a quality of longleaf 
yellow pine. It should be stated that this quick destruc- 
tion of wood occurred in textile mills that are operated 
under conditions of high constant humidity and tempera- 
ture. 

The dry rot fungus generally becomes harmless in 
dry timber so that in heated and well ventilated build- 
ings the progress of the growth of this fungus is stopped. 
For that reason green timbers should never be painted, 
as the painting confines the moisture in the wood and 
forms an ideal condition for the cultivation of the fungus. 

As may be imagined, Mr. Hoxie’s paper caused a 
noticeable commotion among the producers of yellow 
pine lumber and among architects and engineers as well. 
As a result, new methods of grading lumber have come 
about and the discussion of these new conditions is 
going on here and everywhere among the writers of 
Specifications. 


Results of Tests by Navy Department 


In the proceedings, Vol. 1, No. 2, of the Pacific North- 
west Society of Engineers, is a paper entitled, ‘‘Com- 
parative Tests of Yellow Pine and Puget Sound Fir,” 
by Frank W. Hibbs, naval constructor, United States 
Navy. This paper gives the results of tests made by 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy Depart- 
ment, to determine the relative merits of Douglas fir 
and yellow pine for use in naval vessels. 

My. Hibbs noted that the specific gravity of dry Doug- 
las fir was .56 and of yellow pine .653, the latter being 
the more heavy. According to the natural law relating 
to coniferous woods, which is that strength varies with 
the dry weight, the yellow pine would be more strong. 
Among his conclusions, Mr. Hibbs states that the “‘last- 
Ing quality of yellow pine is superior to Douglas fir, on 
xcount of the great amount of pitch that it contains.” 

Referring to specification No. 1, which you have before 
You, the material recommended for both maximum dura- 
bility and strength is longleaf yellow pine of ,‘‘select 
oe grade” of the Southern Pine Assaciation’s 
tule 

This “select structural grade’ was devised to guaran- 
tee « strength quality and is a tremendous step in ad- 
Vance over any previous rule; but such material can not 
equal the longleaf material of that grade when dura- 
bility is a desirable and necessary factor. 


Grading of Douglas Fir and Mixed Yellow Pine 


On account of no guaranty of resistance to dry rot, 
mixed yellow pine of .“‘select structural grade’’ is placed 
in specification No. 2 where durability is not one of the 
S0verning factors. For the same reason Douglas fir is 
Placed in the same group under a tentative grading rule 
Proposed by the Forest Service. This proposed rule for 








Douglas fir is necessary because certain botanically pure 
Douglas firs are 25 percent less strong than others, as 
determined by tests of the Forest Service. It is to guar- 
antee a certain strength quality that the rule is pro- 
posed. Without the application of some such rule the 
use of Douglas fir in important work would be attended 
with some risk. 

In specification No. 3 the “merchantable grade’”’ of 
yellow pine in sizes over 9 inches in the largest dimen- 
sion shall show two-thirds or more heart on both of 
the white faces. This will insure a very fair quality 
of material. The ‘‘ccommon grade” of Douglas fir 10x10 
inches and over in size may have a 2-inch wane in one 
corner, or its equivalent on two or more corners, one- 
fourth the length of the piece. Other sizes may have 
proportionate defects. Season checks and checks ex- 
tending not over one-eighth the length of the piece are 
admissible. They shall be free from knots that will not 
materially weaken the piece. I would call this a wide 
open rule in that the phrase ‘‘will not materially weaken 
the piece’ is susceptible of as many interpretations as 
there are persons involved. 

In specification No. 4 are included the uses for No. 1 
common yellow pine. This is another wide open rule 
limiting the permissible knots to an occupancy of one- 
third the width of the piece if located at the edge and 
one-half the width of the piece if located away from 
the edge. If every piece of lumber had these knots we 
could hardly find this grade usable. Of course, a bill 
of this grade has much material of better quality, 
but it is not required that any piece be better than 
described in the rule. A gentleman here present had 
a lot of No. 1 common “alleged longleaf pine’’ of which 
about 80 percent barely qualified to the grade and it 
was a sorry lot of lumber; but it was up to grade prac- 
tically, but was most decidedly not “longleaf pine.” 

Loose Grades of Douglas Fir 

The ‘common dimension’ grade of Douglas fir is 
described as follows: ‘‘Generally speaking, this stock 
must be suitable and of sufficient strength for all ordi- 
nary construction purposes without waste. (After de- 
scribing the knots, etec., it concludes as follows:) Hem- 
lock permitted in this grade in 4-inch and 6-inch widths.”’ 
I can not imagine anything more wide open than this 
rule. The phrase ‘‘generally speaking’ is very obscure 
in its real limits and to specify Douglas fir and get hem- 
lock seems to be recognized as good practice in the ex- 
treme West. The rules for Douglas fir are at least frank 
and open in their looseness. Specifications No. 5 and 
No. 6 are intended to serve when something better than 
No. 1 common yellow pine is wanted. The ‘‘Merchant- 
able grade’’ will insure two-thirds heart on one wide face, 
which will make good flooring. No. 1 common factory 
flooring of yellow pine permits of sound knots not over 
one-half the cross section of the piece, firm red heart, 
seasoning checks which do not show an opening through 
the piece, wane 14-inch deep on the face; a limited num- 
ber of pin worm holes well scattered; loosened or heavy 
torn grain or other machine defects which will lay with- 
out waste, and pith knots which will not cause a leak- 
age of grain. The evident afterthought about leakage 
of grain is amusing to a person who is trying to pur- 
chase a material suitable for a real floor. The Southern 
Pine Association should provide for a better grade than 
this, for this grade can have neither great strength nor 
durability. 

Use of Standard Sizes Proper 

The use of standard sizes is proper as the manufac- 
turers of lumber have the same right to standardize 
their product as have the steel manufacturers. Anything 
of whatever material other than standard is subject, and 
rightly so, to a cost penalty. You do not ask the steel 
manufacturer to make a special roll to suit your ideas, 
neither do you ask the brick manufacturer to make a 
special die to give you a desired shape. If you do not 
wish to use the indication 2x10 there is no reason why 
you should not write 15gx914—except the reason of con- 
venience and custom. 

The desirability of branding 
ticular discussion here. 

The proposed fiber stresses seem to be consistent and 
are in line with those of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association manual. The report of the com- 
mittee proposing those unit stresses is perhaps the most 
comprehensive study of that subject which we have in 
engineering literature. 

I have suggested elsewhere, and repeat it here, that 
you should require the dealer in lumber to furnish you 
through the contractor a certificate that the lumber 
furnished complies with your specifications. Dealers in 
cement and steel feel it no hardship to furnish a tested 
and certified material; in fact, cement and steel that is 
not so tested and certified has no value on any work 
of importance. 

No one denies that the lumber situation is unsatis- 
factory to those specification writers who really desire 
to secure good material of quality fitted for the service 
intended. This situation can be overcome by the speci- 
fication writers uniting on a sensible and practicable 
standard specification and demanding the fulfilling of its 
terms. The market will quickly adjust itself to these 
demands. It is in your power to be a very important 
factor in this work, and that you will arise to the occa- 
sion I have no doubt. 


Southern Pine Policies Defined 


W. J. Haynen, chairman of the bureau of grades of 
the Southern Pine Association, was then introduced and 
delivered the following address upon the subject: 

When, under date of January 10, I was honored with 
an invitation from your president, Mr. Frank EB. David- 
son, to address you, my first thought was to decline, 
as I felt that a sawmill man living and operating in 
the yellow pine belt, nearly a thousand miles south of 
your city, would be out of place in a meeting of this 
kind. But, on giving the matter further consideration 


material 


needs no par-: 


and having an almost daily experience and personal 
knowledge of the difficulties, the troubles and the mis- 
understandings which are continually occurring between 
the producers and consumers of what we think is the 
greatest and best wood that grows for strength and 
long service in general building and construction work. 
I accepted the invitation and I am here to give you 
as briefiy as possible a general statement on yellow 
pine for building purposes, what our timber grades mean 
and the service the Southern Pine Association is giving 
to the entire lumber industry in coédperation with archi- 
tects, builders, contractors and consumers. 

As chairman of the grading committee of that asso- 
ciation, which represents a membership of over 60 per- 
cent of the yellow pine output of the South, I am very 
glad to give you my views or, in turn, to receive yours, 


trusting that by the exchange we will all reap some 
benefit from this meeting. 

Until a few years ago the average sawmill man 
simply manufactured his lumber as a product to be 


sold, not caring where or hew it was used after it left 
his plant. His interest in any particular shipment was 
gone after the shipment was made and, as far as he 
was concerned, it was only output and a day’s work, 
but now, with the competition in substitutes and the 
failure of wood construction for certain purposes, the 
time has come when he must give the architects, the 
contractor and the consumer what he wants, and we 
must also be careful not to give him something which 
is not suitable for his purpose. 


Classification of Grades 


As all trees do not grow alike, it is necessary for some 
organized system to classify lumber into various grades, 
according to their physical defects. And this is the work 
our association is now performing and it will continue 
in future to perfect the service, not only for the lum- 
ber industry but also for the consumer; that is, it will 
make standard grades that can easily be understood by 
everyone, and we are always glad to accept suggestions 
from any and all having an interest in lumber. The 
lumber manufacturers desire that their product, as they 
produce it, shall reach the consumer as nearly as pos- 
sible in their specific grades so as to prevent adultera- 
tion or a substitution by anyone who might handle it 
between the manufacturer and the consumer. The pres- 
ent rules of manufacture and handling of lumber have 
been developed after years of experience and, while of 
course they are now, as in the past, open to many 
criticisms, I do not expect they, or for that matter the 
rules governing any other commodity, will ever reach 
that ideal condition where it will be unanimously ac- 
corded that they are perfect. 

The Southern Pine Association was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1915, succeeding the old Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, which had been in existence for many 
years, doing a grand and beneficial service for the manu- 
tfacturer and consumer alike. This old organization had 
laid the foundation and nad most successfully prepared 
and educated the mind of the southern pine manufac- 
turer for an organization such as the Southern Pine 
Association to handle the problems of our industry on 
more advanced lines than the old organization had ever 
attempted, brought about, of course, by changed con- 
ditions at the source of supply and then again in mar- 
keting the product. 

The work of the old organization and the work of the 
Southern Pine Association, carried on very successfully 
toward a condition of standard grades, is the mill in- 
spection service, carrying ten to twelve inspectors who 
visit all the membership mills monthly, inspecting a 
certain number of feet of each manufactured item at 
each mill so as to keep the grades standard. These 
inspectors work under a chief inspector and are gath- 
ered together frequently to receive instructions from 
the chief inspector on the rules. We have also just put 
on a very old and experienced inspector as a teacher of 
grades. This man goes among the inspectors and the 
subscribers, and their employees, and educates them by 
practical experience how each item should be graded. ~ 
We have on the road half a dozen inspectors, away from 
the mills entirely, who inspect shipments on complaints 
from the customers, or on their demands. These latter 
men are absolutely independent of the manufacturer and 
the fact that a iarge percentage of the inspections are 
against the manufacturer shows the fairness of the 
method and the endeavor to treat each and every one 
with a square deal. 

Promptly on the organization of our association strong 
committees were appointed to take charge of the differ- 
ent branches of the industry. These committees were 
small, consisting of three to five members, handling the 
following subjects: Yard specifications; timber specifi- 
eations; structural timber specifications; car material 
specifications; standard sizes; moldings; dry kiln prac- 
tice; navy specifications; railroad material specifications 
for maintenance of way department; lath and byproducts. 
Each and every one of these committees is composed 
of very able and practical lumbermen, working daily, 
either at the mills or on the road, in the lumber indus- 
try, having personal contact with every movement of the 
tree from the stump to the market. They have been 
hard and steadily at work and I am quite sure perform- 
ing a service that has not only shown results to date, 
but will continue from day to day to show better re- 
sults. The chairmen of these ten committees compose 
what is known as the general grading committee, which 
meets on an average of every sixty days. It receives 
the reports on the work of these committees and acts 
on them after thorough discussion. Sometimes it ap- 
points a special subcommittee to go further into the 
subject, and sometimes it takes it entirely out of the 
hands of the smaller committee and handles it per- 
sonally as a general grading committee proposition. 


Preparation of Lumber Specifications 


I notice in the trade papers that on December 7, at 
a meeting in Chicago at, I believe, the Great Northern 
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Hotel, you took up the timber question to some extent, 
so I will devote my remarks to that product mainly, and 
in this connection will say the present timber specifica- 
tions and rules were prepared by the subcommittee on 
timber specifications after a most thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation. It was reported to the grading 
committee and that committee made a careful and 
separate investigation covering a period of about six 
months. We took up the question from many different 
angles—from the manufacturer’s standpoint as well as 
the dealer’s standpoint; we consulted freely with the 
Forestry Service and made some tests under Dr. Von 
Schrenk; we took advantage of all the investigation and 
data secured by the old Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association under George K. Smith, secretary. After 
these timber specifications were passed by the grading 
committee they were then approved by the directors 
and they are now a standard specification of the South- 
ern Pine Association. Of course they will be subject 
to continued investigation and we stand ready at all 
times to accept counsel, to investigate further, take 
advice or suggestions and adopt any and all recom- 
mendations from either individuals, societies, associa- 
tions of lumber dealers, contractors, or anyone else in- 
terested, which will benefit the industry, standardize 
the grades and put in effect a system that can be read- 
ily understood. 


Five Distinct Grades for Timber 

The timber rules make five distinct grades, as fol- 
lows: Heart timbers; No. 1 common timbers; square 
and sound timbers; merchantable timbers; select struc- 
tural material. 

The heart timber rule is as follows: 

“All timber specifications, except ‘merchantable’ 
specifying heart requirements shall be considered as a 
special contract and shall specify whether the heart 
requirements refer to cubical contents or surface meas- 
urement in each piece.” 

This rule was made so that the buyer could specify 
the amount of heart in the timber and the manufac- 
turer could make his price accordingly. 

Every reliable manufacturer of southern pine timber 
will absolutely guarantee the grades of these timbers 
according to the rules and specifications. Of course, 
if you do not buy timbers from reliable manufacturers 
you can not rely on their guaranty. 


Influence of an Expert 


Sometime prior to the passing away of the old Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, F. J. Hoxie, of the 
Associated Factories Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
after a long period of investigation, demonstrated that 
timbers from the southern pine territory had been put 
in factories under their control and had failed, both as 
to strength and durability. The southern pine manu- 
facturers and the lumber users in general are indebted 
to Mr. Hoxie for his investigation and we will reap a 
benefit for years to come by his activities. He not 
only went thoroughly into the uses of timber :in the 
factory or building, but visited the South and made 
an exhaustive study of the timber as it grows in the 
forest, after which he got out a very instructive and 
beneficial book entitled, *‘Dry Rot in Factory Timbers,’’ 
in which he states you can get from the southern pine 
territory timber that will meet any and all of the re- 
quirements of his,companies, and when shipped they will 
be branded with the name of the manufacturer, grade 
and date of cutting, if required. Now Mr. Hoxie is a 
very fair-minded man in all his views and, while he 
insists it is necessary for timber to have a certain amount 
of rosin in each stick for durability in factory construc- 
tion, in his fairness he quotes other authorities that heart 
wood, or the dark color of heart wood, is durable ma- 
terial. 

There is no better buyer of timber in the world than 
the foreign buyer. He knows his business very thor- 
oughly; he buys millions of feet of southern pine every 
year and demands the best. Each piece is branded with 
the name or other trade mark of the manufacturer, 
whether it is timber or boards, and for timber they never 
call for a rosin requirement; that is, a certain amount 
of rosin in each stick. They do, though, specify heart 
requirements, using this specification as a means to get 
the required amount of strength and durability, and I 
will here state that the longleaf manufacturers culti- 
vate this trade in preference to the interior trade be- 
cause the foreign buyer is willing to pay what the stock 
is worth. So that purchasers could get exactly the 
amount of heart timber required for each specific con- 
struction we inserted in our rules the grade mentioned 
with heart requirements, as a special contract. 


Requirements of Merchantable Timbers 


Merchantable timbers have the following heart require- 
ments: 

“Sizes under 9 inches on the largest dimension shall 
show two-thirds or more heart surface on one of the 
wide faces. Sizes 9 inches and over on the largest di- 
mension shall show two-thirds or more heart on both of 
the wide faces. When sticks are square the face show- 
ing the most heart shall govern the inspection on sizes 
under 9 inches, and the two faces showing the most 
heart shall govern the inspection when 9 inches and 
over. Heart showing the full length, even if not two- 
thirds of the area, as above, shall meet the requirements 
of this quality.’ 

A great many buyers who should purchase 85 percent 
to 100 percent heart timbers buy the cheaper timber 
under the merchantable rules, put them into a building 
and if the timber does not meet the proposed require- 
ments they denounce and censure the manufacturer or 
the timber dealer who furnished the timber on their 
order, or specifications, failing to take into consideration 
that if they had obtained timbers with the requisite 
amount of heartwood they would have had a durable 
timber that would have given satisfactory service. 


Adoption of Density Rule 


I believe it was in 1913 that the proposed ‘‘density”’ 
rule, adopted by the Panama Commission for lumber 
purchases for that great work, recommended to it by 
the Forestry Service, was brought out. I know of sev- 
eral companies, and among them my own, that filled 
very large timber and board orders under this rule before 
it was publicly known. We did not find it worked any 
hardship on the manufacturer and we know it was en- 
tirely satisfactory to the contractors of the Panama 
Canal and the commission, so that when the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association took up with the For- 
estry Service the necessity for a better grading rule for 


timber and after that department had made many tests 
for timbers at the Forest Products’ Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., it recommended the ‘density’ rule. Com- 
mittees were appointed; it was given careful considera- 
tion and the committee of that association, of which lL 
was a member, after several meetings with O. T. Swan 
and H. S. Betts, and, I believe, Howard Weiss, of the 
Forest Service, adopted and recommended the rule to 
the old association. Nothing, however, was done before 
that association passed out of existence and when the 
new one was organized this rule was the most interest- 
ing and most important piece of work the new associa- 


tion had to do. It was adopted and we have made 
it perfectly satisfactory from the construction stand- 
point. 

In the meantime the American Society for Testing 


Materials gave careful consideration to the recommenda- 
tions of the United States Forest Service and adopted 
the new rule in August, 1915. We therefore have the 
closest codperation of the Government, the American 
Soeiety for Testing Materials and the Southern Pine 
Association, all recommending this new rule. That the 
Railway Age Gazette in its issue of January 21 endorses 
this rule is certain, judging by the following quotation 
in part from that issue: 

“In view of the previous lack of an adequate specifi- 
eation and the prestige this new specification already 
carries, its general acceptance by railroads would appear 
to be advisable as they are among the largest users 
of lumber of this character. At least one road has 
already definitely adopted the new rules and several 
others are expected to take similar action in the near 
future.”’ 

Question of Durability 


Some question of durability has been raised in con- 
nection with this rule. It does not cover it wholly, but 
I will here say that if you will buy southern pine timber 
under the ‘‘density’’ rule, with a heart surface require- 
ment, suitable for the strength required, you will get 
a timber that will give you better service than any other 
timber that grows for strength as well as durability. 
If you will purchase under the rule from first class 
manufacturers and insist that the timber be branded 
with the name of the manufacturer and the grade, if 
necessary, these manufacturers, from their long experi- 
ence in yellow pine and their immense investments which 
they must protect by first class service, will furnish you 
with timbers absolutely first class for strength and dura- 
bility, and you will not have any complaint. Mr. Hoxie 
says, in his able book mentioned before: 

“In some places the proportion of longleaf is greater 
than others. The care and good reputation of lumber 
manufacturers is more important in assuring good ma- 
terial than the place of shipment.” 


Lumber to Be Branded Automatically 


We also are having some tests made by Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk. When these are fully developed we will 
make any rules necessary for the further advancement 
of the grading of timbers. A very large percentage of 
timbers now moving are branded by either a stencil 
mark or a hammer-brand mark. I Know of several very 
large producers whose total production amounts to sev- 
eral billion feet a year who will not allow a stick of 
timber to leave their plant without a brand mark on 
them, and we now have a committee investigating an 
automatic branding machine, which I believe will prove 
successful, that will brand every piece of lumber auto- 
matically as it comes out of the mill. It will not, of 
course, brand the grade, but it will enable people to 
trace the shipment from the number that it will carry 
on the brand, and this stamp number will be on record 
showing location of the mill. As quickly as this machine 
is perfected and the committee reports and the method 
is adopted, you will find boards, dimension, flooring, drop 
siding, as well as timbers thoroughly marked, which, I 
believe, will do away with many of our past troubles 
and will insure the buyer a more uniform standard grade. 

I have no doubt there will be numerous of our friends 
among the wholesalers and retailers that will not get 
very enthusiastic about this branding proposition at first, 
but they will come to it when they recognize the benefits 
being reaped by the legitimate manufacturer while the 
unscrupulous dealer will have to seek either new 
methods or new business, either one of which will be 
a good thing for the manufacturer and for the consumer 
of lumber. 


Recommends Engineer’s Suggestions 


In conclusion I wish to subscribe heartily to the ideas 
and recommend the suggestions set forth by Arthur T. 
North at your meeting on December 7 in Chicago, 
which is: 

First: That you will select the grade and specifications 
of material that will fulfill requirements and so specify 
them. 

Second: That you demand this material be properly 
branded. A committee of your selection can investigate 
the brand and recommend the approval of same. 

His third recommendation, that you require the con- 
tractor to furnish a certificate from the dealer to the 
effect that the material furnished conforms to your 
specifications, will be satisfactory to the manufacturer, 
but that is a question between you gentlemen and the 
contractors and dealers that perhaps you could modify 
to suit your local conditions, both here and elsewhere. 
The Southern Pine Association has already got the 
branding feature as one of its most promising require- 
ments to give a fair deal to everyone concerned and to 
put the lumber industry where it should be—on a fair 
and square honest market basis. We want to give you 
exactly what you require; we have the goods and we 
ean deliver them, and the only question is how to get 
closer together and work out these problems. The 
Southern Pine Association stands ready to help you 
reach a satisfactory method that will rebound to the 
benefit of all concerned, positive in the feeling that 
southern pine for general building purposes is the strong- 
est and best commercial wood in this or any other 
country. 


At the close of his written paper Mr. Haynen said in- 
formally: 


I can not see the necessity for any new rules, because 
of the fact that the Southern Pine Association has gone 
so thoroughly into the subject and has such strong com- 
mittees working on rules, and is making progress daily in 
perfecting these rules. Again, supposing you put these 
rules into effect, the manufacturer may not manufacture 
to the rules, but would certainly manufacture under the 
rules he is already working under. These rules will not 


be of any great benefit to you. It is possible there are 
local conditions here that would require special rules, | 
know nothing about that, but from a manufacturing stanq. 
point I can not see the necessity for them. 

There is going to be a conflict on grades and on the mar. 
keting of the product. The manufacturer of southern pine 
markets through the dealers; he does not ship direct to 
the contractor, because it would take too many men ty 
sell that way. I would suggest to you that you go to you 
local dealer and point out any difficulties with the present 
yellow pine rules and if there is anything wrong with 
them the Southern Pine Association wants to correct jt, 
We are ready to confer with you or with anyone in improy. 
ing the rules. I would suggest that you and the locaj 
dealers get together and see just what the trouble is. [f 
you can point out any specific faults in the southern pine 
rules we are only too willing to make them more perfect, 


Tells of Chief Trouble Experienced 


S. N. Crowen stated that the chief trouble experience( 
with yellow pine was in specifying longleaf and getting 
shortleaf. The contractor claims that he can not tell 
longleaf from shortleaf and he goes further and states 
that the shipper will not vouch for the product. Mr, 
Crowen considered it necessary to have branded timbers, 
If the architect specifies longleaf he wants longleaf; if 
it is possible to get longleaf when specified it should be 
possible also to get an amendment to the city building 
code allowing a larger stress for it. 

President F. E. Davidson from the chair explained for 
Mr. Haynen’s benefit in replying to.Mr. Crowen’s re. 
marks, that in going to the commissioner and the city 
authorities to get a higher stress for the better grade 
of yellow pine it will be necessary to show that it is 
actually possible to get this better material and that it 
is also practicable to distinguish between it and the 
weaker material and insure that none of the weaker 
southern pine shall be admitted under the higher stress 
allowance. 

Mr. Haynen in response said that if he came to Chi- 
cago to buy a suit of clothes and wanted a good suit he 
would not go over on Halsted Street for it but would go 
to Marshall Field’s or some similar reputable institution 
who he knew would stand back of the merchandise and 
make it good if it proved unsatisfactory in any way. The 
way to get good yellow pine timber was to deal with re- 
liable people. He stated that there were hundreds of 
yellow pine manufacturers who have good reputations 
and who eare for them; who have big investments and 
plenty of longleaf that they will supply to people who 
are willing to pay a proper price for it. The buyer, how- 
ever, must not expect to beat the price down to that of 
loblolly without having the person who gets the order 
scour the southern swamps for loblolly with which to fill 
the order. 

Mr. Crowen responded that the architect does not buy 
any lumber. He lets the building contract to a con- 
tractor and if the building is a large one he deals with. 
contractors who specialize in mill constructed buildings. 
Very often he does not get longleaf because he has no 
means of telling whether he is getting it. 

Mr. Haynen stated that the Southern Pine Association 
furnished an inspection at any time. Being questioned 
more specifically he stated that the association inspector 
would inspect upon the specifications if instructed to do 
so and if the specifications called for longleaf the in- 
spector would determine whether the material delivered 
actually was longleaf. He also stated that this inspec- 
tion was absolutely impartial and in the infrequent cases 
where reinspection is called for by the purchaser some- 
thing like 70 percent of these reinspections are against 
the manufacturer and in favor of the buyer who has 
made the complaint, although, he added, usually the 
deviations from the established grade were not serious. 

J. C. Llewellyn stated that the architect will probably 
describe as correctly as he knows how just what he wants 
in his specifications. He wanted to know how many 
architects’ specifications were really seen by the people 
who supply the lumber. 

Mr. Haynen replied that sometimes the manufacturer 
saw specifications submitted to him for quotation but he 
did not know whether they were the original specifications 
of the architect or not. 

Mr. Llewellyn went on to say that he did not know 
anything about grades. He had heard lumbermen dis: 
pute on this subject and the architect, until he did 
have an inspection, did not know what he was getting. 
As suggested, he must rely entirely upon buying of the 
dealer who is square. 

A member asked if it was not the purpose of the den- 
sity rule in yellow pine to do away with the botanical 
definitions of longleaf and shortleaf and there were fur 
ther questions as to whether this botanical distinction 
was not wiped out because of the fact that the member 
ship of the Southern Pine Association includes producers 
of all kinds of southern pine. 

Mr. Haynen in reply pointed out that the density rule 
shuts out from the select structural grade a certain 
amount of true longleaf pine which, because of rapid 
growth and of coarseness, fails to qualify under it. It 
does admit a certain percentage of other pines, but this 
was extremely small. Without such a density restriction 
it was possible to get longleaf as poor as the poorest 
shortleaf, he said. 

R. 8. Lindstrom emphasized the fact that under the 
density rule the buyer was compelled to take either long: 
leaf, shortleaf or loblolly which came within the density 
requirement. Mr. Haynen admitted that this was true, 
but stated that Government tests had shown that only 
about 2 or 3 percent of the other woods would go ™ 
under the rule. 

Mr. LINDSTROM.—We are governed by building ordinances 
that specify certain fiber stresses. We specify longleaf No. 
1 common yellow pine. We are not looking for a_ price. 


You say if we pay the price we can get the quality. I 
we get a reliable contractor and he goes to a reliable yard, 
and the reliable yard deals with a reliable manufacturer 
In every other material, 


we may get it. however, the 
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maker stands behind the material. You say that steel don’t 
syow, but that trees grow. That is one reason why per- 
sonally I have specified southern delivery. I expect that 
delivery to come from some part of the South all of it 
from one section, so that it will be similar in tensile 
strength and quality. 

~ Otherwise, if I don’t get a reliable contractor he takes the 
jumber bill and goes to a yard and says he wants so many 
pieces of so and so, and he says nothing about the grades 
called for in the specifications. What we ask for is assur- 
ance by certificate that we get the longleaf yellow pine. We 
want a certificate from the manufacturer after it has come 
on to the job. There is no inspector on earth that can tell 
me the difference between longleaf and shortleaf, 





Should Be More Thoroughly Informed 


The Chair stated for Mr. Haynen’s benefit that Messrs. 
Crowen and Lindstrom were two Chicago architects who 
ued a large amount of material in mill constructed 
juildings. He also said that Mr. Lindstrom had made a 
statement, which he was sorry to admit was true, that 
architects don’t know about lumber grading rules. He 
thought that this was unfortunate and that they should 
nore thoroughly inform themselves. 

Mr. Lindstrom said that his own practice was to write 
into the specifications a description of the quality of 
stock he wanted and he read an extract of some 
length providing that lumber should be sound throughout, 
reasonably dry, should be within one-half inch of the 
size indicated on the plans and with various other like 
specific descriptions. 

B, E. Winslow, one of the building engineers of the 
(hicago department of buildings, stated that he had 
nade a considerable investigation of the relation between 
specific gravity and strength of pine. He had reached 
the conclusion that the fiber stress is about forty times 
the dry weight per cubic foot. He wanted to know why 
lambermen did not grade their lumber upon a certain 
specific gravity for each grade. None of the lumbermen 
present attempted to give him a reply upon that point. 
It is, however, not an entirely novel one, as ‘‘ Lumber 
and Its Uses,’’ by Kellogg, has on page 19 a table show- 
ing the ratio of bending strength to weight of various 
woods, being the modulus of rupture divided by the 
specific gravity. The average for softwoods is 155 and 
for hardwoods 156. This factor for longleaf pine is 163 
and for shortleaf 161, both above the average. Loblolly 
isnot given in this table. 

The factor stated by Mr. Winslow is entirely too low, 
a on a weight of thirty-five pounds per cubic foot the 
working fiber stress of longleaf pine would be 1,400 

ounds. 

Phask D. Chase stated that the discussion had been 
very interesting but that the real question was whether 
the society would stand by the botanical distinction be- 
tween shortleaf and longleaf or would take a forward 
sep and abide by the density principle of determining 
between the stronger and the weaker material without 
reference to botanical characteristics. 

Another member stated that his firm used a good deal 
of pine in its various buildings throughout the country 
ad paid no attention to the question of botanical dis- 
tinction, being governed by density alone. 

The Chair stated that the purpose of the meeting was 
it particularly legislative but was merely to secure dis- 
cussion and properly educate the members to the fact 
tlat there was such a thing as lumber grading rules. 

Emory StanrorD HaLi—I would like to ask what is the 
dbject of specifications ? 

Top CHair—Mr, Hall is a well known architect and past 
president of this association and is perfectly competent to 


finish a definition. You may answer your own question, 
Mr. Hall, 
A MeMBer—The object of specifications is to charge 1144 
fereent commission. (Laughter). 

Mr. Hatu—It has always seemed to me that the object 
of @ specification was to secure a material which would 
perform the service for which it was intended. I believe 
itwe will dissolve our discussion down to that point we 
will get down to the real facts in the case. Personally, I 
lelieve that a national standard should be fixed by some 
association like the American Society for Testing Materials 
—an association which represents all interests and which 
hight be considered disinterested. Personally, I think we 
ever will get any definite and satisfactory grading rule or 
Satisfactory specification unless it is of such a nature that 
the inspector in charge of the work can use that specifica- 
lon as a means of determining whether the material 
lunished is in accord with the Specification. I know it 
to be a fact in a large number of cases the architect 
‘iecifies without reference to a specific grading rule which 
le May define exactly. Unfortunately we can not con- 
‘tently specify the dealer or the manufacturer from which 
the material is to be purchased. Our specifications should 
te so clear and concise that there can be no question as 
‘Othe quality of the material to be furnished. I agree that 
the Specifying of rules is a dangerous method. I favor Mr. 
ndstrom’s method of stating exactly in- the specification 
What the quality shall be, even if it does take a little type- 
Witing, because then you have it in the specifications and 
‘the job and you have saved your arguments. I also favor 
= use of densities so any man with good common sense 
= use it as a standard for making an inspection. I be- 
— it does not make one particle of difference, provided 
ity Material meets the requirements of the Service to which 
S put, what it is botanically. 


Dr. Herman von Schrenk was then introduced as econ- 


‘ting engineer of the Southern Pine Association and 


ke upon the subject, giving a hist 
Ble for density ject, giving istory of the present 


as developed in the Society for Testin 
saterials, Among other things he said that the uae 
haps not admit shortleaf and loblolly pines as those 


can not qualify under its provisions. 


Representative of Chicago Lumbermen Talks 


Edward Hines was then called upon and stated that 
_ A. Thornton was present as representing the 
mbermen ’s Association of Chicago and was prepared 
pel - rine mh eon lumbermen. He therefore 
: € Hloor in behalf of Mr. Thornton, who deli 

“address on the subject as follows: ern 


_ all of its defects are apparent. 


About sixty days ago the Illinois Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, asked the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago to send a representative to one of 
its luncheons. The purpose of the invitation was not 
thoroughly understood by the Lumbermen’s association 
and I was asked by the president to represent it. The 
matter under discussion at that time was specifications 
for lumber used in buildings and particularly those of 
mill construction. It was, as some of you may remem- 
ber, largely informal, though two or three papers were 
read by engineers and Government officials who had 
been honored with invitations. 

Your invitation to the lumbermen that are at your 
dinner tonight is, we take it, for the purpose of further 
discussing specifications for lumber of all kinds that is 
used in the construction of buildings in Chicago. If 
we are correct in this we feel we are at liberty to dis- 
cuss the specifications frankly and that in so doing you 
will not think we are trying to instruct you in any part 
of your business. We know that you architects must 
have some knowledge of twenty-five to thirty different 
trades. It is not within the province of any one in- 
dividual to be an expert in all of them. Our material, 
on account of its variety and from the further fact that 
it is mostly concealed when the building is completed, 
is probably the most difficult one for you to handle to 
your satisfaction. We, as lumbermen, do not believe 
the trouble has been so much with specifications as it 
has been with the abuse of them. Generally speaking, 
the specifications for lumber, wherever it is manufac- 
tured, distribute it in a variety of grades, all of which 
are suitable for some purpose. Substituting one kind 
or grade of lumber for another kind or grade put up 
for certain purposes is the cause of most of your 
troubles. As you seem to be more interested in the 
specifications covering lumber used in mill construction 
buildings, we will take those up first. 


Timber Originally Shipped from Mills Satisfactory 


When yellow pine timbers and decking were intro- 
duced in Chicago for mill construction buildings it was 
difficult to obtain the material in any other manner 
except by direct shipment from the sawmill plants. 
This was the case for a good many years and is the prin- 
cipal reason why you architects acquired a very bad 
habit. Ten or fifteen years ago the mills that shipped 
timbers directly to buildings in Chicago were located 
on the Illinois Central Railroad and in the longleaf belt. 
We believe the material that you then received was 
fairly satisfactory. As your demands increased and 
your market broadened you began to have more or less 
difficulty. Yellow pine was an elastic term and was 
supposed to designate just one kind of material. Saw- 
mill men knew the grade they were shipping better than 
you architects knew the grade you were receiving. It 
took time to show you what the sawmill man and the 
wholesaler knew at the time the lumber was shipped. 
The misuse of material used in mill construction build- 
ings was not apparent to you at the time the building 
was erected. In some instances it took several years to 
learn to what extent you had imposed upon yourselves. 


Dealers Oppose Branding of Timbers 


We notice you have at your table this evening rep- 
resentatives from practically every section of the United 
States where lumber is manufactured. These gentlemen 
and their associates make up the specifications on which 
Chicago lumbermen buy and on which you are supposed 
to base your calculations. The Chicago lumbermen in 
most instances endorse the specifications of the manu- 
facturer and do so because they are in most instances 
well formulated. However, to let a representative from 
the west Coast, a representative from the South and 
one from the North write the specifications for lumber 
to be used in Chicago buildings we think would be a 
mistake. The manufacturer from the west Coast is to 
an extent a promoter and naturally biased by his own 
interest. This applies to manufacturers from every other 
point. The lumber yards of Chicago carry in stock prac- 
tically every kind of lumber used. In fact, Chicago 
might be called a lumber melting pot where all lumber 
from the various points in the United States may be 
used with good results in one building. Hence, you 
gentlemen do not want to make the use of lumber in 
mill construction buildings, or in any other kind of 
a building a matter of geography. Neither should you, 
in our opinion, permit the branding of timbers or lum- 
ber. This would lead to a restricted market which 
would in the end mean almost a prohibitive price. Lum- 
ber is not like steel, as we take it direct from the hands 
of nature. The manufacture of steel and similar com- 
modities can, with advantage, carry brands as the brand 
there means a process, something which is impossible in 
the lumber business. 


Woods of Equal Value for Mill Construction Purposes 


There are three or four woods which are of practically 
equal value as timber for mill construction purposes. 
To designate any one of these woods to the exclusion 
of the others in our opinion would be a mistake. Gov- 
ernment tests show that norway, yellow pine and fir are 
of suitable strength and durability for such purposes, 
but there remains the matter-of which wood can be most 
easily obtained at the lowest price. The bad habit 1 
referred to in the beginning is that of taking timbers 
and decking direct from the saw and putting them in 
the building before they are seasoned. Green lumber is 
of about the same use in a building as green apples are 
in a boy’s stomach. 

You gentlemen have endeavored to exclude timbers 
containing certain defects such as ring shakes, checks, 
etc. There can not be two opinions on these points. 
Lumbermen do not want material to be used in a build- 
ing that is not the best kind for the purpose. It not 
only is an injustice to the architect but to the owner 
and the occupant as well, and it is a serious detriment 
to the lumber industry. We, however, do not under- 
stand how you can determine such defects as I have 
mentioned by any other process than the use of dry 
material. After a timber or a piece of decking is dry 
As yellow pine is a 
wood that is used in most mill construction buildings we 
believe you are more interested in the specifications 
covering that wood than you are in any or all others. 


Specifications That Are Good 
The Chicago lumbermen are of the opinion that the 
specifications made up by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion cover the question very thoroughly. Applying their 
specifications to dry lumber, whether same be: long or 
shortleaf, you will get strong. and durable material for 
your purposes. The specifications covering fir and nor- 


way are equally good, but the use of both woods for 
mill construction material is limited on account of the 
price. In dwelling at length upon the _ specifications 
covering lumber for mill construction buildings I do not 
want it thought that these specifications are any more 
important than the specifications covering lumber for 
any other class of buildings. That class of lumber, how- 
ever, seems to have given you the most trouble and will 
answer as a starting point for coédperation on the part 
of the yard dealers and architects in Chicago in the 
publication and adoption of specifications covering all 
kinds of lumber for all kinds of buildings. 
Chicago has more and larger lumber yards than any 
other city in the United States. There are several lum- 
bermen in Chicago who carry in pile here many mil- 
lion feet of lumber and there are several Chicago 
lumbernien who manufacture lumber on the west Coast, 
in the North and in the South. These men are of broad 
gage in their business operations, are of broad ex- 
perience and can render you valuable aid. They are not 
prejudiced for or against any kinds of woods that are 
suitable for building purposes. They know how to 
manufacture lumber and know well where and how it 
should be used. We believe that the people who dis- 
tribute the other materials used in the construction of 
buildings have given you better working specifications 
than have the lumbermen and we believe, too, that that 
has been done at your request. Chicago contains more 
lumbermen, more lumber yards and carries more lum- 
ber in pile than any other city in the world. These 
lumbermen believe that Chicago and Illinois do not take 
second rank in the quality of their architects and I 
submit that the lumbermen and the architects can com- 
pile specifications that would become the guide book for 
architects and lumbermen all over the United States. 


Following Mr. Thornton Mr. Hines was called upon 
and spoke briefly. He called the attention of architects 
to the fact that there were other structural woods than 
yellow pine, mentioning specifically Pacific coast woods 
and norway pine. On behalf of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association he stated that it was in 
favor of having lumber used for those purposes for 
which it was well adapted and not of having it used for 
any purpose to which it was not well suited. He stated 
that his own company was manufacturing ten different 
species of wood but he was speaking as a Chicago dealer 
rather than a manufacturer. The question was broader 
than the use of heavy timbers, as these represented only 
about 3 percent of lumber used in buildings. Heavy 
timbers were a large item in mill construction but com- 
paratively small in relation to total volume. The lum- 
bermen of Chicago, he said, represented over $10,000,000 
of active capital invested within the city; they were 
citizens of the city and large taxpayers. He believed 
that the architects of Chicago and the lumbermen of 
Chicago, if they got together, could settle between them 
all questions as to the satisfactory use of lumber in this 
city without calling in outside aid. 

E. A. Sterling was introduced to speak for Pacific 
coast manufacturers and read a message he had re- 
ceived, asking him to represent them and stating that 
they had not yet adopted definite grades for select 
structural in Douglas fir. 

Mr. Hutchins, of the Hutchins Lumber Company, was 
introduced with the statement that that concern car- 
ried a large stock of Douglas fir in Chicago. He stated 
that those specifying Douglas fir would usually receive 
a timber which was at least 90 percent heart without 
making that requirement in their specifications. Be- 
cause of the shipping distance manufacturers necessar- 
ily ship it in a thoroughly seasoned condition, which 
was another item. 

W. C. Howe, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and B. Arthur Johnson, editor of the Lumber World 
Review, were called upon; both merely expressed their 
pleasure at being present and their interest in the pro- 
ceedings. 

It was moved by Frank D. Chase and unanimously 
carried that the president appoint a committee of ten 
to whom the proposed specifications should be referred 
and who should consult with representatives of the 
manufacturers in the different woods. The Chair ap- 
pointed 8. Y. Crowen, Stafford Fox Thomas, James B. 
Dibelka, R. 8. Lindstrom and George A. Knapp, in 
addition to the five members of a similar committee of 
the Chicago chapter of the American Institute, all of 
whom are also members of the Illinois Society of 
Architects. These five members were Messrs. Powers, 
Llewellyn, Winslow, Chase and Louis Thompson. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


Architects Strenuously Protest 


As the direct result of an editorial article that ap- 
peared in the Lumber World Review of January 25, out 
the day after the meeting of the Illinois Society of 
Architects, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
the following letters, which are self explanatory: 

CHICAGO, ILL., January 27, 
Mr. W. C. Howe, Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
4831 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
My dear Mr. Howe: Attached herewith you will please find 
letter I have just sent to Mr. Johnson, editor of Lumber 


1916. 


World Review. Use this letter in any way you choose. 
I have also sent copies of this to Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Haynen of the Southern Pine Association. 
Very truly, 
F, E. DAvipson, President. 
The communication referred to by Mr. Davidson 
follows: 
CHICAGO, ILL, January 26, 1916. 


Mr. BOLLING ARTHUR JOHNSON, 

Editor, Lumber World Review, 

608 South Dearborn Street, 

Chicago, Il. 

My dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your personal 

letter of January 26 transmitting a marked copy of the 

Lumber World Review of the issue of January 25, 1916. 
It appears to me most unfortunate that your journal 

should misstate facts and misconstrue motives and I am 
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quite sure that had you not prepared and had printed the 
editorial referred to (and which you have so kindly called 
to my attention) previous to the meeting of the Illinois 
Society of Architects held last evening, at which meeting 
you were one of the honored guests of the society, the 
said editorial would never have been written or published. 

You must know, or could easily have learned before 
printing such an article, that many of the statements con 
tained therein were not true. Neither the Illinois So- 
ciety of Architects as an organization nor the writer as 
an individual is interested in any personal differences that 
may or may wot exist between Doctor von Schrenk and 
Mr. North, nor are we interested in present or past squab- 
bles of any trade journals, nor in the opinions of their edi- 
tors or publishers. We do insist, however, when the rep 
resentative of a trade journal is invited to attend an open 
meeting of the society and to take part in our discussions 
that if he reports the meeting at all he stick to facts. 

You know that Mr. North did not present a “report and 
what seems to be a complete and revised set of yellow pine 
grading rules,” and you also know that no such report was 
presented at the meeting by anyone else. The society did 
have under discussion tentative architects’ specifications 
for timber and lumber for various purposes of building con- 
struction, and even the editor of a lumber journal should 
know that architects’ specifications are not a set of “‘manu- 
facturers’ grading rules.’ You must also know that the 
tentative specifications submitted and discussed did recog 
nize the standard grading rules of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation as well as the tentative suggested rules for Doug- 
las fir offered by the Forest Products Laboratory. 

You must also know the positive statement was made to 
the meeting last evening by the presiding officer that the 
proposed standard specifications submitted, as well as all 
the publicity that had been given to the subject under dis- 
eussion, had all been dene with the view of bringing to 
the practicing architects of Illinois in 2 proper manner and 
with proper explanations the new standard grading rules 
as adopted by the American Society for Testing Materials, 
and as adopted by the Southern Pine Association; and with 
the view also of informing the individual members of the 
profession that now at last in the year of our Lord, 1916, 
we, as architects, could secure high grade structural timber 
of uniform grading, backed with the guaranty of the manu- 
facturer. 

To have a trade journal of the standing of the Lumber 
World Review ridicule our efforts by the statement that 
we are criticising the standard grading rules of the Ameri- 
ean Society for Testing Materials and are considering a 
new set of “grading rules fer yellow pine’ causes me to 
pause and suggest to the lumber manufacturers: ‘Why 
hot start a campaign to educate the lumber journals to 
the importance of fair play and to the importance of stick- 
ing to the truth?’ 

Very truly, 
I’, E. DAvipsOoN, President. 

subject from Robert S. 

of the Illinois Society of 


A letter on the same 
Lindstrom, vice-president 
Architects follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
451 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen : 


January 16, 1916. 


Today I found on my table a copy of the 


Lumber World Review, dated January 25, 1916, containing 

an editorial under the head, ‘‘Absolute Harmony on New 

‘Density Rules’ Among Yellow Pine Manufacturers.” 
seing a member of the Illinois Chapter American Insti- 


tute of Architects, having the honor of being the second 
vice president of the Hlinois Society of Architects and a 


member of the publicity committee, also a licensed archi- 
tect of the State of Illinois, I am somewhat familiar with 
the meetings and subjects of the Chapter and the Illinois 
society. 

I attended the meeting of the Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects last night, January 25, 1916, at the Art Institute, 


Chicago, upon receiving from the president and secretary 
a notice dated January 20, 1916. This was a regular 
monthly meeting of the society carried on in our usual 


custom with an informal dinner at 6:30, followed by a 
business session. 
The present administration of the Illinois Society of 


Architects is endeavoring to bring before its members at 
each meeting subjects of an eduicational nature pertaining 
to the architectural profession. At last night’s meeting 
the educational subject was, “Timber and Lumber.” To 


open the subject for discussion a report upon an archi- 
tect’s specification for timber and lumber was made by 
the entertainment committee, copies of which report had 


been sent to members of the Illinois Society of Architects. 

The Illinois Society of Architects is composed of practic- 
ing architects throughout Illinois whose applications have 
been approved and who have been accepted as members by 
a membership committee and the board of directors of the 
society. The qualification for becoming a member is a rec- 
ognized standing in the profession and an acceptance of 
and living up to the canons of professional ethics of the 
Illinois Society of Architects. 

The meeting last night was composed of members of the 
society and for our guests we had invited Mr. Arthur T. 
North, of Chicago, and Mr. W. J. Haynen, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., who were the principal speakers of the evening. 
Also present were Mr. W. C. Howe, editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN; Mr. Bolling Arthur Johnson, editor of the 
Lumber World Review; Mr. Edward Hines, of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company; Mr. E. A. Thornton, of the Thorn- 
ton-Claney Lumber Company; Mr. C. A. Flanagin, of the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Company: also representatives of 
manufacturers of Douglas fir and other lumber interests, 
in addition to representatives from the building department 
of the city of Chicago. All these, together with members of 
the Illinois society took part in the discussions following 
the reading of papers by the speakers of the evening. 

In reading the article in the Lumber World Review of 
January 25, 1916 (which was somewhat premature as it 
was printed before the meeting of the society) I find some 
statements that are not in aecord with the object of the 
meeting and should be corrected in the minds of the readers 
of the article. 

It ‘is stated “that the Chicago Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects held a meeting at the Great Northern 
IIotel on December 7, 1915, and was used for a vehicle 
for an attack on these rules by Arthur T. North, of Chi- 
cago.” This is a misstatement inasmuch as the meeting of 
the ehapter held December 7 had nothing whatever to do 


with grading rules. Previous to this meeting the Forest 
Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., in its research 
work had sent out a circular letter to all Illinois archi- 








a, 


tects and also had forwarded a copy to the secretary of 


the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of hi- 
tects. 
This letter received by the chapter was referred 10 9 


committee handling these subjects, which committee, (fore 
answering the questions in the circular letter, invited Mr, 
North and Mr. Weiss to read papers before the chapter 
on December 7, 1915, which papers were followed by a dis- 
cussion of the members present, resulting in returnine the 
report to the committee for revision before final actiou anq 
approval by the chapter. 

At a later meeting of the chapter the report of the com- 
mittee in reply to the questions sent out by the Forest 
Products Laboratory was approved by the chapter and the 
answers were forwarded to the laboratory. At this latter 
meeting the same committee was reappointed with instruc. 
tions to report upon all grading rules of all standard asgo- 
ciations throughout the United States. This report, how- 
ever, has not as yet been received by the chapter from this 
committee. 

The officers of the Illinois Society of Architects in ses. 
sion together with the officers of the Illinois Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, approved of this subject 
being brought up and discussed by the members of the 
Illinois Society of Architects, which was done, as_previ- 
ously stated, at the regular meeting of the Illinois Society 
of Architects on January 25, 1915. A very lively discus- 
sion followed the reading of these papers and I feel quite 
assured that it was of educational value to all present. 

Mr. Edward Hines, if I may quote him, stated “that the 
city of Chicago stood second to none in the lumber indus- 
try of the United States, but that the lumber interests 
have been asleep at the switch.” He suggested that a 
committee consisting of representatives of the architects, 
the lumber manufacturers and lumber dealers and others 
connected with the lumber industry, be appointed to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the present conditions in the lumber 
industry with the object in mind of formulating inter. 
national standards for all classes of lumber, as to grading, 
etc., that will meet with the approval of all parties inter. 
ested. This suggestion was adopted by the Illinois society 
and a committee of ten members was appointed to repre- 
sent the architects. 

We were assured by representatives of the Southern Pine 
Association and by the lumher interests that similar com- 
mittees would be appointed by their bodies. 

In an editorial in the Lumber World Review a 
ture prophecy was made “that the Illinois Society of Ar- 
ehitects will have something revealed to them this evyen- 
ing.” The author of this editorial was also present at this 
meeting and I am inquisitive to know if something was 
not revealed to him at this meeting, as he was asked by the 
chairman to give his personal views in this open meeting, 
but said he had nothing to say except that he enjoyed his 
dinner and the hospitality of the Illinois Society of Ar- 
chitects. 

In conclusion I beg to state that the Illinois Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, and also the Illinois 
Society of Architects believe 4n discussing their profession 
in open meeting, thereby enabling those present to get the 


various views and the different angles of the subject up 


for discussion. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT SETH LINDSTROM, Architect. 





TELLS PHYSICAL CONDITION OF PANAMA CANAL 


Man Who Built It Says Trouble Due to Slides Will End With Removal of Material From Those in Progress—Ships 
May Pass Before Work Is Entirely Completed 








[Extracts from an article by Gov. Goethals, published in the ‘‘Canal Record’’ of January 5, 1916 | 


The various slides began without any warning, and 
there were no means of determining the extent to 
which they would proceed. Various attempts were 
made to check them, but all without success. There 
is no question that the excessive rains were responsible 
in a great measure for most of them and for the diffi- 
culties that resulted because of them; yet some of the 
most troublesome ones occurred during the dry season. 
Drainage proved ineffective. The rains, which cover 
a period averaging nine months of the year, so thor- 
oughly saturate the ground. that, though the surface 
may be dried out by the wind and sun during the 
remaining three months, the ground water remains. 
Because of the great depth of the cutting, subsurface 
drainage could not reach the ground water sufficiently 
deep to be effective, even if the excessive cost involved 
warranted such a procedure. It has been suggested 
that artificial heat be applied through pipes, but the 
cost precluded such a method of relieving the situation; 
furthermore, the relief would be temporary. 

Planting the slopes with grasses and vegetation pre- 
vents, to a certain extent, the erosion that follows some 
of the heavy downpours, but even in places where this 
has been done the results anticipated were not secured. 
The trees that have been standing on the banks for 
years slide down, standing erect in their normal posi- 
tions, with slides of the second class and in the move- 
ments that take place subsequent to the ‘‘breaks.’’ 
Piling was tried with the hope that with the ends of 
the piles in firm ground the loose or moving portion 
might be retained in place; this also proved a failure, 
and along some portions of the banks are now seen 
piles projecting at various angles and-at different 
elevations, though originally the piles were driven 
vertically and they were properly aligned. Where the 
moving mass was clayey material loosened up by the 
movement and by the rains, a covering of heavy riprap 
was resordted to with the hope that its weight would 
carry the pieces of stone through the mass to the solid 
ground below.and thus check, if not stop, the move- 
ment; much of this riprap was subsequently removed 
from the prism by the shovels. 

Blasting Partly Responsible for Slides 

It was believed that blasting was in some measure 
responsible for the slides, on the theory that the shak- 
ing up of the banks caused by the blast destroyed the 





cohesion of the particles in the banks, resulting in 
their breaking down, so that steps were taken to reduce 
the depth of the holes and the amount of explosive 
used in order to lessen, if not remove, any source of 
trouble on this account. 

It was learned that in experimenting with clays for 
the manufacture of pottery the Bureau of Standards 
had discovered a means of removing the slipperiness 
from the clays by inoculating the soils with a simple 
and inexpensive solution. With the hope that some 
such method of preventing the slides might prove 
effective with the soils on the Isthmus, samples were 
sent for experimental purposes along these lines, but it 
appears that these clays are of an entirely different 
character, and no method of treatment has yet been 
evolved to secure the results desired. 

The construction of retaining walls to withhold the 
moving masses was not possible, for access to the sides 
of the prism where the walls belonged could not. be 
had. When access was possible, the movement had 
ceased, there was no evidence of any further move- 
ment, and the desirability of, or necessity for, walls 
no longer existed. 

Some of the sandstones and shales in the cut when 
exposed to the air disintegrate, but harden when kept 
constantly wet. Where disintegration occurred the 
resulting soil would grow grasses and vegetation, the 
underlying material in this way assisting nature to 
some extent in a country where vegetable growth 
springs up and expands rapidly. 

Experiments were made with cement covering to 
the banks by the cement gun and by concrete held in 
place by rods embedded in the rock; neither proved 
successful, and they were abandoned. When the use 
of concrete proved a failure the geologist thought that 
experiment might develop a solution which, applied 
to the face of the sandstones and shales, would com- 
bine chemically with the substance in these rocks, so 
as to form a coating of glass. Experiments were made, 
but no satisfactory solution obtained. 


Remedying the Trouble 
With the breaks, except those which occurred in the 
vicinity of La Pita Point, lightening the banks, where 
this could be done, secured good results, as did also 
the sluicing of the upper portions of the hills around 
Cucaracha slide into the valley on the opposite side of 


the hills from the prism; but in all other cases the 
only effectual method found was to allow the material 
to enter the cut and remove it by the steam shovels. 
This procedure has resulted in bringing all the slides 
to a state of rest, and with the exception of those 
now active none of them has given any trouble since, 
for there has been no movement of any kind in any 
of them after all the material that was in motion 
had been removed or come naturally to rest. This 
was true of slides and breaks alike along the entire 
length of the canal. With breaks of the La Pita Point 
type, since these were due to the waters of the diver- 
sion, the remedy lay in removing the cause, by turning 
the waters of the channel into the cut. 


Ships were passed through the canal when a chan- 
nel of sufficient width and depth was dredged through 
Cucaracha slide, and when there was every reasonable 
hope of maintaining it. In this respect there was no 
subsequent disappointment, and the dredges were com- 
pleting their work in this locality when, on October 14, 
1914, without any warning, a section of the east bank 
north of Gold Hill settled vertically 20 feet. This 
section measured 2,000 feet along the prism face and 
extended back about 1,000 feet from the axis of the 
canal, generally along an irregular curved line. The 
top of the bank was from 300 to 350 feet above sea 
level, and the extension of the ground eastward was 
relatively flat country. In the. settlement, the upper 
portion that broke away remained practically parallel 
to its original position, and the benches which formed 
the upper part of the slide had not changed their rela- 
tive positions, though they were badly broken up, while 
the lower strata were squeezed out across the canal. 
Subsequently, the broken mass moved into the cut, 
reducing the depth of water from 45 feet to 9 inches 
at one point. Until August, 1915, the dredges were 
able for the most part to keep up with the movement 
as it came down, and probably would have been able 
to maintain this condition had not a movement 0¢- 
curred on the west bank, necessitating work on this 
side to the detriment of the east side. : 

A erack was found on the slope of Zion Hill i 
June, 1914, but observations made upon it showed n0 
movement and the solidity of the hill was never 
doubted. Subsequent to the break on the east side, 4 
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gradual but general breaking up of the west bank 
followed, and the crack on the slope increased in 
size and new ones developed farther up the hill, until 
finally one extended to elevation 480, the limit of 
the present break. The movement into the cut from 
the west bank occurred early in August, 1915, when 


4. Break at La Pita point. 


during dry excavation. 


2. Broken-up condition of west bank, precluding steam-shovel operations. 
5. Section of Zion Hill that broke away 
Weak underlying strata pushed up “A” by weight of embankments “B’’; spread “C” not sufficient to produce equilibrium. 8. 
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a section of Zion Hill broke away and settled down. 
The edge of the break on this side is also a curve. 
The movements from the two sides are toward the 
central portion of the enclosed area, and at this central 
portion is the obstruction to the channel. It first 
appeared as an island forced up from the bottom, then 
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as a peninsula projecting from the east bank, and 
finally, was pushed entirely across the channel, com- 
pletely closing it. 
The dredges in attacking the closure have made little 
headway thus far, for any gain was offset by a move- 
(Continued on Page 74.) 
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3. Complete closure of canal; waves that are moving down shown at “A.” 
6. Obstruction in the channel toward which the movement is 


concentrating. 7. 
Upheaval of bottom and effect of a break in the prism 
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8“THERE’'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


TRADE MARK 





REATING HOME MARKET FOR LOCAL PRODUCTS BIG FACTOR IN HOLDING TRADE 


It is a curious fact that many local merchants who appear to under- 
stand the principles involved in the trade relations between nations 
in the shifting of the “balance” of trade can not apply those principles 
to the relations between themselves and local producers who are their 
possible customers or patrons. They know well enough that when we 
buy more than we sell abroad the balance is against us and we must 
send money abroad to balance our accounts; but they can not see, or 
at least they fail to consider in a practical way, the fact that producers 
of each community are in the same position; it is perfectly natural for 
them to buy where they sell. If they can not dispose of their goods 
at home but must look abroad for a market in which to sell, it is only 
natural for them to look in the same direction for a place to buy. 

It does not necessarily follow in the case of either nations or indiv1- 
duals that they shall buy from the same persons to whom they sell, 
but it is their common practice to buy in the same market in which 
they sell. The retailer has an example of this fact in his own trans- 
actions ; when he buys the eggs or butter of farmers of his community 
he gets some of the value back immediately in return for merchandise 
from his shelves. The balance in cash that he may pay the farmers 
goes largely to other dealers in the same community, and the money 
is thus kept at home. 

Local retailers as a general rule have in these transactions used 
what is little short of coercion; they have refused to take the local 
produce except in trade. From the viewpoint of the producer his 
produce is cash; he does not produce money directly, but must first 
sell what he produces. If, therefore, the local retailer will not buy his 
produce at all or will take it in trade only, the producer is made to 
feel that the retailer in takit:g his produce does so as a special conces- 
sion and under protest. 

The writer has repeatedly seen farmers exchanging their produce 
for merchandise, and in altogether too many cases their attitude is 
that of subserviency, while the attitude of the merchants is inde- 
pendent and patronizing if not arrogant. In short the merchants 
have no scruples against giving their farmer customers to understand 
that they prefer their trade in cash to their trade in produce. There 


Yet as business is now conducted all producers receive the same price 
and all eggs are dumped together. 

In some communities it has proved to be practicable and profitable 
to establish strictly produce markets which pay cash for poultry, 
butter and eggs. In other communities such markets might not prove 
directly profitable at once, but whenever a a good market is provided 
for anything that can be produced in a community its production is 
immediately increased. Hence in most communities it would be 
practicable and ultimately profitable to establish produce markets. 

However, even if such markets did not at once return satisfactory 
profits from the merchandising viewpoint, they would be profitable 
irom the standpoint of community building, because they would en- 
courage an increase in the production of the commodities handled in 
them and would tend to promote the circulation in the community of 
the money received by the producers for them. Moreover, when a 
community once provides a good market of this sort and becomes 
known as such it draws to itself patronage from a much wider area. 
Consequently it may reasonably be expected in most cases that this 
outside patronage and the increased local production will when added 
to the present or what might be termed the normal production enable 
a local market to return a profit on the money invested in it. 

One other phase of this question should not be overlooked ; indeed, 
though it was mentioned earlier in this article, it will bear repetition 
with emphasis. That is the matter of developing right relations be- 
tween the merchants of the community, between the community as a 
market and the producers of the community as purchasers—possible 
patrons of the local merchants—and as sellers in that market. So long: 
as the local merchants even indirectly discredit the vocation of their 
best patrons by refusing to accept their produce as cash—the fruits of 
their industry—they need not be surprised if the bonds of sympathy 
between them and their customers are so weakened as to snap when 
outsiders discredit the local merchants. In fact it is such factors that 
have placed many retailers in the position they now are in with re- 
spect to the patronage of their communities. Their patrons had been 
nursing grievances for years, some real and many imaginary, and when 











are of course exceptions, to this rule; indeed in 
some localities merchants pay spot cash for 
staple products such as butter and eggs. 

Of course merchants are not altogether at 
fault in being unwilling to take farm produce 
in exchange for merchandise. In the first 
place much of the butter offered is unfit for 
subsequent sale; there is nothing like uniform- 
ity in the quality or color of the butter of the 
various makers in the community, and gen- 
erally if the butter is good it is not in a form 
suitable for reselling to the customers of the 
store. The same is in a measure true of eggs. 
Some of the eggs taken to the local store are 
as one merchant expressed it “hardly fit to 
throw to the hogs,” while others are perfectly 
clean with all the natural “bloom” on them. 





OPTIMISM was the keynote of the spirit manifested at 
a get-together dinner lately held by the commercial asso- 
ciation of Hudson Falls, N. Y. One speaker in closing 
made this final appeal to his hearers: ‘‘Let’s get to- 
gether, stay together and do business as a unit; the con- 
cern of one is the concern of all.’’ Seventy-five persons 
were present and participated in the banquet. 

* * * 


AMONG the subjects discussed at a meeting of the 
Steele County (Minn.) Farmers’ Club was ‘‘ Coéperation 
Within the County.’’ At the meeting the president of 
the stockselling association, an outgrowth of the farmers’ 
club, reported that during the year that organization had 
sold for the farmers of the county $101,500 worth of live 
stock, and had paid to the producers about $100,000, the 
commissions on the sales amounting to about $1,500, or 
114 percent. 

* * * 

MUNICIPAL and community rest rooms are becoming 
more and more common throughout the agricultural see- 
tions of the country, and the reports of these comfort 
stations invariably show increasing patronage and appre- 
ciation by the communities in which they are maintained. 

* * * 

AT THE close of the year the Merchants’ Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Herald of Modesto, 
Cal., joined forces in pulling off what was declared to be 
‘‘the biggest and merriest celebration in the history of 
Stanislaus County,’’ the nature of which is indicated by 
the following invitation published by the Herald: ‘‘The 
pleasure of your company—You, Mr. and Mrs. Country 
Folks, and your children; you, Mr. and Mrs. City People, 
and your children, wherever hereabouts you may live—is 
earnestly requested at a party to be given in your honor 
in Modesto on the night of December 31, 1915, the eve 
of the New Year. The Business Men of Modesto.’? 








OPENING TRADE CHANNELS 


If there is any one fact that has been driven 
home to American manufacturers seeking foreign 
trade it is the fact that trade relations once estab- 
lished are not readily broken off. When a buyer 
is fairly well satisfied with the treatment he is 
receiving it is not by any means an easy matter 
for another seller to get his trade. Most persons 
are naturally Conservative and reluctant with re- 
spect to the opening of new business relations. It 
is easier to keep on in the same old way than to 
change. Buyer and seller know each others foi- 
bles and tastes and after years of dealing they 
are loath to change. 

This is just as true of the relations that obtain 
between rural retailers and their customers. 
Farmers are notoriously conservative and are con- 
spicuous examples of that class of humanity that 
prefers to go on in the old way. They are con- 
servative by instinct and by habit; yet they are 
the most notorious of mail order buyers. What 
accounts for the seeming contradiction? If they 
are slow to enter new trade channels; if they are 
loath to open trade relations with strangers, why 
will they desert their local retailers to buy from 
the catalog house—a total stranger? 

These are questions that must often arise in the 
minds of retailers everywhere, and they are ques- 
tions not easily answered. In the article on this 
page an attempt has been made to suggest one of 
the causes for this seemingly unnatural conduct. 
There was a time—before the great grange move- 
ment—when practically all retail buying was done 
at home through the retail merchant. What has 
brought about the change? Is there anything 
more than a coincidence in the fact that much of 
the produce formerly sold to the local merchant is 
now sold to the commission merchant in the city? 
Has the local retailer, through the practice of sell- 
ing his produce away from honie, broken one of 
the bonds that tied him to his local retailer, and 
has he for that reason found it easier to buy as 
well as to sell away from home? 

When preduce is sold for cash at a satisfactory 
price, and the buyer has goods that the seller 
wants, the most natural act would be for the lat- 
ter to buy then and there what he wants, thus 
exchanging places with the other party to the 
transaction. Even if at the precise time of sell- 
ing he did not wish to buy he would naturally re- 
turn to buy at the place where he had made a sat- 
isfactory sale. If this reasoning is sound, when the 
local merchant buys the produce of his farmer 
patrons he keeps the channels of. trade open. In 
refusing to buy it he places an obstacle in those 
channels and makes it easier for out of town rivals 
to open trade relations with his customers. 








the mail-order house told them that the local 
retailer exacted exorbitant profits they were 
willing listeners. What they are told may be 
wholly false or only partly true, but it is plausi- 
ble, in view of the experience they have had 


with their local merchants; and as a conse-, 


quence they are disposed to try the experiment 
of buying elsewhere. 

Most farmers must of necessity figure 
closely ; money comes slowly into their purses, 
and they of course undertake to govern the 
outflow accordingly. They must weigh each 
expenditure carefully, and to persons in that 
attitude of mind the prospect of effecting even 
a small saving is alluring, especially when 
painted in the colors and couched in the ex- 
travagant phrases of mail order advertising. 





A LETTER from F. J. Friedlein, manager of the Meuser 
Lumber Company, at Guttenberg, Iowa, contains some 
interesting information about community development in 
that locality. Mr. Friedlein says that a community club 
was organized several months ago and it has performed 
some very valuable work for the community. The rest 
room is steam heated, is equipped with toilet rooms, easy 
chairs, davenports ete. to make it home like. The club 
also secured a farmers’ institute, the first ever held in the 
town. 

* * * 

Durine this fall and winter farmers’ clubs in some 
sections have been aroused as never before to the need 
of studying the feed problem. Soft corn in regions 
where good corn has for decades been the rule has made 
the feeding of live stock a serious problem to many farm- 
ers. Of course the farmer who had a silo and who filled 
it with his immature corn is well provided with succulent 
feed for his roughage ration. Generally speaking, there 
has been enough good corn so that with the good hay 
crop and the silage the feed problem has been solved. 
When everything goes and grows all right on the farm, 
the feeding problem is comparatively simple; the trouble 
arises when there is a failure or even a partial failure of 
the crop on which farmers have been accustomed to de- 
pend. This year for example, thousands of hogs have 
been sold before they were really in condition for mar- 
ket because farmers had not enough grain to feed them 
through the winter. The difficulty is similar to that 
which arises where diversified farming is not practiced. 
Suecess in farming as in any other calling results from 
providing for emergencies as well as for ordinary condi- 
tions. In every community are farmers who do not have 
to sacrifice either their crops or their live stock. In good 
crop years they have the money to hold their crops for 
good prices, and in poor crop years they have resources 
- the way of substitutes that the ‘‘grasshopper’’ farmer 

as not, 
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A NEW ANGLE OF THE OLD FARM HOME 


By a Woman Farmer 








EIGHTH INSTALMENT 
My dear ETHEL: 
Yesterday afternoon after I had finished my work I 
walked down to the mail box and thought I’d go on over 
to see Aunt Maggie. 


I opened your letter but I hadn’t 


read very far before I 
turned and started back 
home. I just wanted to be 


all alone where I couldn’t 
possibly see anybody. I 
might have known it was 
coming, but all these years 
that you’ve been away I al- 
ways foolishly thought of 
your coming back some day 
to stay with us the rest of 
our lives and I?ll admit 
that in planning and fixing 
up the place I’ve been do- 
ing so’s it would be more 
attractive for you, when you did come. I read the let- 
ter again and again and there were a few tears. It just 
sort of stunned me and I was happy and sorry all at the 
same time, 

It will be a long time to wait until Christmas and then 
to think of having you home for a whole year almost 
makes up for going to give you up after that. 

When your Pa came in I was still sitting there by the 
window in the kitchen holding your letter in my hand 
and thinking. I guess he knew something had happened 
because he said: ‘‘ Anybody sick?’’ and when I answered 
‘*No,’’ he asked ‘‘What’s the trouble then?’’ Not able 
to answer him, for the tears just had to come, I handed 
him your letter. After he read it through he looked out 
of the window and was doing some thinking himself, I 
could see. You know your Pa always was pretty cool 
and calm in any situation. He said: ‘‘ Well, Mother, 
it’s thirty-two years ago that you and I were married; 
we’ve had our ups and downs together but I guess we’ve 
had our share of sunshine. After all I suppose every man 
and woman wants to have a home of their own some day. 
If they love each other and have character and health 
and strength and determination to have something some 
day, I guess they’ll both be happier.’’ 

Yes, I know it’s the thing to expect any girl to want 
and it’s what every woman ought to have a right to have 
a home, a husband and children. Every day I believe 
I get more to believing that these new fangled ideas 
about women being independent and looking out for them- 
selves is getting us into a lot of trouble. I believe it was 
intended that a man should work and earn the living and 
that the woman should stay home and keep her house 
clean and comfortable for her husband and her children. 
These women who get out and try to revolutionize the 
world and men by talking—poor things, they think 
they’re accomplishing a lot, and maybe they are doing 
their share—but I believe it’s the woman who stays at 
home and cooks good, plain, wholesome food and sweeps 
and dusts and washes the children’s faces and kisses 
bruised fingers and does the weekly mending—these are 
the women after all who are bringing about the reforms. 
Their work is not for money or fame but just from the 
mere joy of living and being loved. If I didn’t really 
believe in this doctrine, I don’t believe I would be very 
happy with you, but because I do believe it I feel that 
having a home is the greatest thing in the world for any 
oman. 

Of course we’re all anxious to meet Norman and we 
know that he must be a fine fellow or you would not have 
chosen him. Don’t you want to write him to come here 
for Christmas? : 

So, my dear girl, I wish for you all the happiness that 
life may hold and may your trials and disappointments 
be only those which will make you a stronger, nobler 
woman, 

I suppose you were surprised to get my card from 
Minneapolis last week. Your Pa had been talking about 
voing to the fair for a long time but I never expected 
vr even thought of going. But Monday he came in and 
said: ‘Come on, Mother, you’d better go with me 
tomorrow to the fair.’’ I’d just finished my washing 
so I hustled around and ironed what things I needed and 
iid baking enough to last the men until I got back. We 
left on the 7:40 train so got to Minneapolis in the after- 
noon. I was kind of tired, but the excitenient and inter- 
‘sting things I saw made me forget that I was tired. 
The weather was grand and we went out to the fair 
erounds two days. I wish I could have stayed all the 
‘eek—I could have spent a day in every building. The 
‘aney work in the Woman’s Building was the most beau- 
tiful I ever saw. Crocheting and embroidery and even 

he old fashioned pieced quilts. I was just telling your 

“a that I believed my red and white double Irish chain 
uld have stood as good a chance as any for a prize. 

Then the building with dairy products and garden stuff 











and the cattle barns were all interesting, but one couldn’t 
possibly see it all in two days. 

They had a model kitchen with all sorts of conveni- 
ences and utensils and labor saving devices in it. Then 
they had lectures every day by some of the teachers from 
the university. The one that I enjoyed most was a 
demonstration of all kinds of labor saving devices and 
kitchen stuff. A Miss Armstrong, that I have heard 
Matilda speak about, gave the talk. After she got 
theough I went up and spoke to her and told her who I 
was. She said right away: ‘‘Oh, yes, Mrs. Graham, I 
feel I know you—we’ve heard so much about you and 
it’s your son Miss Clarke is going to marry.’’ 

While I was at this lecture your Pa was off by himself 
and he got into some place where they were showing elee- 
trie light plants for the farm. He got so interested in it 
that nothing would do but we go back there and have it 
explained to us. It certainly was fine—there it was all 
set up and you could see just exactly how it works. It’s 
a wonder that all the farmers who go to the fair don’t 
get one. Well, he talked your Pa into getting a plant 


put in this fall. We will have the lights all over the 
house and I guess I’m going to get an electric iron. 
They had all sorts of things right there showing how 
they could be used—vacuum cleaners, toasters, washing 
machines, bread mixers and even a warming pad for a 
sick person. 

The last day we went to see the capitol in St. Paul. 
It is a beautiful building—white marble and there are 
some fine pictures in'it. They cost thousands of dollars, 
the man said. Afterwards we went on the street car out 
to some lake and a park and saw so many grand houses— 
suppose that was where them high up society people live. 

It was certainly a fine trip and I never realized how 
much good it does one to get away from home once in a 
while. I hadn’t been so far away since we went to 
Ohio to Uncle George’s funeral in nineteen five. 

Well, I must close as I have to set bread yet tonight. 
I’ll be pretty busy from now on with the men coming 


to put in the electric lights, and then there’s a lot of 
pickling and canning to do yet. With love, 
MOTHER. 





“HOW | HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 





Courteous Treatment and the Square Deal Are Strong Influences - High Grade Material 
Attracts the Buyer—Attentiveness a Factor 





SEEK THE CO-OPERATION OF OTHERS. 


KNOBNOSTER, Mo. 

For the last seven years the writer has been engaged 
in the retail lumber business, during all of which time 
he has made a careful study of the farm trade. It is 
estimated that about 65 percent of the patronage of the 
firm of which he is a member comes from the rural-com- 
munity. Our company has had no trouble worthy of 
mention in holding the farm trade within the territory 
which properly belonged to us. 

Human nature is just about the same whether you find 
it in a dugout or a palace—it yields willing and respon- 
sive obedience to kind, courteous treatment and the 
square deal. After all, the difference in most cases be- 
tween the rustic tiller of the soil and the village banker 
is rather a difference of education and of environment 
than of unequal talents. 

Keeping these general facts in mind will doubtless bet- 
ter enable one to appreciate the farmer at his full worth 
and he will in turn appreciate good will and sympathy 
in his behalf. Like begets like. Believing that you, the 
country lumber merchant, are keenly alive to all the hard 
problems inseparable with life on the farm, the farmer 
will come ungrudgingly to your place of business and 
spend with you his hard-earned money. 

. The farmer does not like a fellow who is ‘‘stuck’’ on 
himself. Being himself very democratic he likes a fellow 
who is a good mixer and who will meet him on the same 
level in a business way. <A little time spent in telling a 
good joke to the farmer will often put him in good 
humor with you. In dealing with him give him the odd 
cents and don’t quibble with him over a small difference 
in the settlement of his account, but settle his way and he 
will come back to you. If the farmer wants to take up 
a little of your time by telling you about his crops or 
stock don’t show impatience, but give him all of the 
time you can spare under the circumstances. Time thus 
spent will not be in vain. 

As a rule the farmer buys high grade building mate- 
rial—best shingles, best barn siding, kest dimension, best 
flooring and so on, and knowing this to be the ease the 
dealer should see to it that he has all of these items in 
his sheds in ample supply. Talk quality and let the ques- 
tion of prices be a secondary matter. Experience has 
demonstrated to our entire satisfaction that .it is good 
policy to carry one grade of shingles of exceptional 
quality—just a trifle better than your competitors handle. 
This one item of superior quality may bring you much 
business from the farmer trade. Possibly there is no 
other single item about which the farmer is so particular 
as shingles. He surely wants a good roof. Next to 
shingles he wants good barn siding. Next to barn sid- 
ing he likes good dimension, but after passing these 
items he is not so hard to please. 

A well equipped office is also an important factor in 
helping to hold the farm trade. For instance, an adding 
machine, a Lumberman’s Actuary and a typewriter help 
to smooth out the wrinkes of business. The adding ma- 
chine, being a great labor and time saver, enables the 
dealer to run up long accounts quickly and aceurately and 
when added in this manner it will be found that the cus- 
tomer seldom asks for an itemized statement. He knows 
an adding machine will not lie. The Lumberman’s Actu- 
ary shortens up the work of estimating and aids in the 
elimination of errors.. If you have oceasion to communi- 
eate by mail with the farmer the typewritten letter will 
compare favorably with a Sears & Roebuck communica- 
tion, is more easily read and leaves the impression that 
the local lumberman is somewhat up to date. These may 
sound like trivial matters, but, after all, it is these little 
things that count for so much in life. 

Every man engaged in business should seek the codp- 


eration of others. The friendship of your banker is a big 
asset. The average farmer makes a confidant of his 
banker by telling him all about his present and future 
plans of operation. If the farmer contemplates the 
building of a house or barn he is almost sure to disclose 
in advance this fact to his banker, who is thus given a 
chance to plug for you early in the day and before you 
are called upon for an estimate. In a word, the good will 
and friendship of the business men representing the vari- 
ous lines in your town will make it all the easier for you 
to hold unbroken the trade of the farmers. 

To complete the program thus outlined the retail lum- 
ber dealer should know his goods thoroughly, cultivate 
the acquaintance of every man in his field of operation, 
give his trade the very best service at his command and 
make it a life-long study to be the most efficient and re- 
liable lumber merchant in his section of the country. 
In accordance with the above plans and specifications my 
firm has built up its trade and enjoys the loyal and un- 
divided support of the farmers. 

J. W. HULL. 





BE STUDIOUSLY COURTEOUS 

STRAWN, KAN. 
Farmers, as a rule, are the mainstay of the small 
country town lumber yard. In this case show a lively 
interest in them. This means friends. Work and 
friends are the two great sources of happiness. Be 
pleasant, because your customers appreciate graciousness 
and courtesy. Whatever his wants may be remember 
that you must show your goods if you would sell them. 
It is here that he inquires the price. Under all cireum- 
stances be straightforward. Do not try to fool yourself 
or others. Look your man squarely in the eye.’ You will 
show him that you are master of yourself, and he will 
believe in you. Ability and attentiveness mean personal 


magnetism. This is a sure winner when found with 
honesty. Be genial in casual conversation with your 


friends and customers, and contribute something as well 
as absorb what is offered you. Avoid the habit of 
wrangling. Be modest and unassuming, studiously cour- 
teous and not overly sensitive or. easily offended. Make 
the most of rebuffs. When you sell anything arrange 
for terms of payment. You should know as much about 
when payment will be made as the customer expects to 
know regarding prices. Don’t hesitate to talk about 
payment, and write down the substance of the agreed 
terms. 

After you have made the deal or when the sale is 
clinched be appreciative and express your thankfulness. 

With the above facts: thoroughly fixed in your mind 
your farm trade will grow and your customers will cer- 
tainly stand by you. 
; Ww. J. 
Scott Lumber Company. 


LUTZ, 
Manager A. L. 


AVAILABLE LOGWOOD SUPPLIES REPORTED ON 


A recent issue of Commerce Reports gives several re- 
sponses to telegraphic inquiries as to the available sup- 
ply of logwood. Progresso, Mexico, reports that log- 
wood production is small and all producers say that the 
prospective production has been engaged. Cape Haitien, 
Haiti, reports there are 1,500 tons available with a daily 
entrance of twenty tons but that both interior and for- 
eign transportation are difficult. At present the only 





shippers are J. Chanchez Martinez and Leon Durand. 
Reports from Port au Prince, Haiti, say that in fifteen 
days 250 logs will be available, with 125 tons coming, 
and that probably more can be obtained from other 
sources in the vicinity. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Yard That Prospers Without a Planing Mill—Doing Business in a Manufacturing Center—How Unethical Retailing 
Overreaches Itself—The Force of Reliable Brands and Publicity 


RETAILING IN A MANUFACTURING CENTER 

In the office of C. D. Middlebrook & Son, in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., I found a good friend of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and a good retailer in the person of C. F. 
Middlebrook. The company retains the old name, 
although C. F. Middlebrook, the ‘‘Son’’ on the letter- 
head, is now the motive force of the business. His father 
had one of the longest careers in lumber of any of the 
men of the last generation. He was actively engaged in 
handling lumber, either wholesaling or retailing, or both, 
from 1855 to 1910, a long and honorable service. 

The company has no planing mill in its yard in Bing- 
hamton, and this is directly due to the policy inaugurated 
by the elder Middlebrook. He was in business in Canada 
for a great many years, and when he started retailing in 
Binghamton he did not see that there was a place for a 
planing mill.. The city was already well supplied with 
milling machinery end he had no desire to go into that 
business on a large scale. He also knew it would be 
possible for him to get any necessary cutting done at 
reasonable rates; and for these reasons he made up his 
mind from the first to stay away from machines. The 
yard has not even a ripsaw, I understand; and this is an 
interesting comment on the statement made frequently 
that a yard can’t be run successfully unless it is equipped 
to turn out any kind of wood construction from a pack- 
ing box to a carved mantle. However, the Middlebrook 
experience does not necessarily controvert that statement 
entirely, for Binghamton is quite a different place from 
some other towns where handlers of wood think they must 
also be hewers of wood. Binghamton is a fairly large 
city. It is well equipped with milling establishments that 
are run as a main circus instead of a sideshow in connec- 
tion with a retail yard. There are places with very 
kindly feelings toward all retailers that will work at 
reasonable rates for any of them and get their stuff out 
promptly. In smaller places where the only mill is owned 
by a rival retailer and operated by him solely to help 
him do retailing it is not always convenient or cheap to 
get a little special work done. The mill owner will get 
his own work out first and he will not be particular 
about working cheaply for a rival. In those places it 
may be necessary to have a mill. But Mr. Middlebrook 
earries on a goodly retail trade without any investment 
in machinery. 4 

‘‘We’ve always gotten along well enough,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘ by keeping a reasonable amount of stock pat- 
terns in the warehouse and by getting the rest of the 
work done at local mills. If I were running a yard in a 
town of 5,000 people where there was no independent 
mill I’d certainly put in a ripsaw and a universal wood- 
worker and hitch them up to the local electric current if 
it could be had at reasonable rates. I don’t think a 
retail yard in a small town needs more machinery than 
that, and I should be very slow about going beyond it. 
There’s no end to a planing mill. A man can never 
say he has it completely equipped, for if he doesn’t feel 
that he ought to buy new kinds of machinery he has to 
buy new machines to replace the old.’’ 


Lumber Trade in a Nonunion Town 

‘*How about winter work this season?’’ 
‘*Have things slowed up quite a bit?’’ 

““Oh, no,’’ he answered; ‘‘not so much as you might 
think. We build pretty much all winter here. Contrac- 
tors can’t afford to be idle three or four months in the 
year and carpenters can’t afford to do without work. I 
think labor is a little cheaper in the winter, though of 
course it isn’t so efficient. In large places where living 
expenses are perhaps a little high carpenters are not 
so independent as they are in small towns. I know that 
in a good many small towns as soon as snow comes the 
workmen all quit. They won’t lay tools down in the 
snow and then pick them up and use them. Of course 
this isn’t pleasant, but here carpenters are anxious to 
have an income all the year around. Builders try to get 
their houses inclosed before rough weather comes, and 
then the finishing goes on pretty much all winter.’’ 

‘“Binghamton has quite a lot of industry, hasn’t it?’’ 
I asked. 

‘“Yes. The Ansco people are here—the makers of 
photographic stuff, you know—and they are hummers. 
The city has a good many industries that are important, 
and we’re glad this is true. It makes the prosperity of 
the city more secure. But if I were to pick out one as 
the leader it would be the making of cigars. This isn’t 
as big an industry as it once was, for some time ago we 
had a big strike that lasted an entire summer. Before 
that time we were second only to New York City in the 
production of cigars. I really don’t know the exact 
figures, and my guess may be off; but I suppose in the 
palmy days of the industry the weekly payroll of the 
cigar people was $150,000. You can see that a long 
strike would be hard on the town. Binghamton is not 
unionized. The carpenters are not organized much and 
the contractors are mostly independent.’’ 


THE INTRUSIVE CONTRACTOR 

‘*Do you have a pretty dependable line of contrac- 
tors?’’ I asked. 

‘*Yes, on the whole they are good men who pay 
promptly and who do good work.’’ Mr. Middlebrook 
paused a moment. ‘‘There is one thing we are having 
some trouble over, and it’s a thing that I don’t know 


I asked. 








how to meet. A good many of these men are getting 
in their own lumber, and while they don’t make much 
effort to sell lumber at retail I’ve no doubt but that 
they would sell to any man who went to them and asked 
for stuff. This is a bad thing to combat. It is deep 
seated and can’t be fixed by any cure-all remedy.’’ 

Now, this is a matter that interests every retailer 
more or less acutely. I don’t think anybody has as yet 
succeeded in putting up a fence that is horse high, hog 
tight and bull strong around the man who wants to do 
unethical selling. Probably it can’t be done. It is 
something that no one man working alone can hope to 
do much with, though often he can help out the local 
situation by doing what he can. But Mr. Middlebrook’s 
suggestions seem to me to hit nearest the mark, so I’m 
going to put them down as nearly as I can remember 
them. 

‘*Contracters get in their own lumber because they 
think they can save money, of course,’’? Mr. Middlebrook 
began. ‘‘There couldn’t be any other reason. Maybe 
some of them enjoy the feeling that they are doing busi- 
ness on a large scale, but most of the men who keep 
anywhere from one to twenty cars of lumber in stock all 
the time do it because they think they can save money. 
I am certain they don’t. If there is any kind of busi- 
ness that justifies the retailer it is the handling of lum- 
ber. It is bought in large bulk, and it is stuff that ought 
to be handled by a trained and experienced buyer. It 
comes in car lots and is often sold out in lots worth 
$1 or less. Contractors have to handle it in much the 
same amounts. With them handling lumber is a sideline 
that gets only a small amount of their attention, and it 




















“*Ags s00n as snow comes the workmen quit.’ ” 


is much more complicated than it seems on the surface 
to be. 
Contractor’s Ignorance of Cost 


‘*T was talking to one of these men one day, a man 
who was selling lumber much more cheaply than I. I 
told him he was making prices I couldn’t meet and that 
I didn’t see how he could do it without suffering heavy 
losses. He didn’t like this very well and asked me if 
I thought he was fool enough to be doing business with- 
out knowing exactly what it cost him. ‘It’s easy enough 
to work out,’ he said. ‘I figure in the cost of the driver, 
the team, the tally boy and maybe an extra man at the 
pile. This is all the expense I’m to. When I know this 
I ean divide it up and put it on to the cost of lumber 
by the thousand feet, add my profit and that’s all there 
is to it.’ I asked him about the cost of his mili, and 
he said he had to have that anyway in his contracting 
business. I asked him about the interest on investment, 
insurance, depreciation through warping and sun stains 
and a number of other similar things and found that he 
didn’t count them in at all. His handling of lumber 
must have been losing him large amounts of money with- 
out his knowing it and that he had to make up out of the 
profits of contracting. 

‘A good many other men are like this.» They find at 
the end of the year that they have not made nearly so 
much as they expected, but it doesn’t oceur to them to 
wonder if it is because of their handling lumber. They 
are more likely to lay it on to the close competition of 
other contractors that compels them. to bid low. As a 
matter of fact they are probably getting jobs at a gen- 
erous enough margin if they got their lumber through 
agencies that are fixed to handle it most efficiently. I 
don’t say this is the case, but I suspect it is. 

‘“Every builder ought to try to get his material at 
the cheapest prices, but there is more to this matter 
than the dollars asked a thousand for lumber. There 
are about three things: the price, the goods themselves 
and the assurance of uniform quality. The first two 
afte understood well enough. Everybody knows that, 
given goods of the desired quality, it is a simple matter 


to compare prices. But even this is sometimes mislead- 
ing. I specialize in the best possible shingles I can buy, 
and to be sure of always getting that kind I have set- 
tled on some reputable brands that always run the same 
in quality. I once asked all the carpenters I could reach 
how much more it cost a square to lay shingles that 
were uneven and had to have their edges trimmed, and 
they all agreed that it cost considerably more. The 
lowest estimate was 15 cents and the highest 50 cents a 
thousand. Well, I’ve advertised these facts and also 
that my shingles are the best that can be bought, are 
straight sided and so can be laid down and nailed just 
as they come. This means often a large enough saving 
in laying to make the difference in price. 


Dependence on Uniform Brands 


‘‘One day a contractor called me over to his little 
yard and told me he had read one of my ads and said he 
wanted me to look at his shingles. He was selling them 
at about 50 cents a thousand less than I was selling 
mine, and he claimed to be making a decent profit at that 
price. I looked at his shingles. They were branded, 
but I’d never seen the brand before. I broke open sev- 
eral bundles and they were fine shingles. I never saw 
better and I told him so. He asked me then what the 
answer was and how I could justify my advertising and 
prices. I told him the answer so far as I could see lay 
in the fact that his shingles were an accident. If he 
could be sure of buying that brand and of getting as 
good stuff every time as he had in that one ear he 
could put me out of the shingle business. But I knew he 
could not. Probably the next shipment would be the 
poorest kind of stuff. I know that if I am to sell shingles 
that are to be uniform in quality this year and next 
and five years from now I have to buy a good brand 
and pay the manufacturer the price he asks. I can’t take 
the risk, for I’m in business here for a lifetime. It is 
my business to sell cheaply, but that doesn’t necessarily 
mean at a low price. It means I must sell a dependable 
line of goods at a fair price. It is my business to carry 
this stuff and to handle it so efficiently that I can sell 
it at the closest justifiable margin over first cost. 

‘*A good many people understand and appreciate this, 
but perhaps the majority do not. They have never had 
these facts called to their minds forcibly, and when they 
hear a single retailer talking about that they put his 
talk down as special pleading. The public are none too 
well disposed toward retailers as a class and too often 
they are willing to help in hurting him simply because 
they have paid him lots of money and feel for that 
reason that he must be crooked. 


Help for Unethical Sellers 


‘*A good many men subscribe to the doctrine that 
good goods command good prices and that assuring a 
uniform quality of goods makes necessary buying a 
guaranteed or dependable line. But they think they 
are willing to take a chance on being shrewd enough to 
beat the game. They will go to these retailing con- 
tractors and look over the goods and buy on the strength 
of their own judgment of the lumber they see. These are 
the men who keep the unethical retailers going. These 
are the men we have to get at in some way. 

‘“‘Tt is almost impossible to bring any threatening 
pressure to bear on the men who sell in this way. It’s 
hard to get evidence, and if a person can get evidence 
there is little to be done about it. Some wholesaler or 
other will sell lumber to these men, so what can you do 
about it? Refusing to sell extras to retailing contrac- 
tors doesn’t get a person anything. The man may be 
inconvenienced a little, but he’ll get what he wants some- 
where, and he’ll see that the retailer gets a black eye. 
Even those people who are neutral in the matter will 
be antagonized if they learn that a retailer is trying 
to foree contractors to buy of him. It goes against the 
grain of the American temper, and as a matter of fact it 
doesn’t look very good when you get right down to it. 
IT don’t say that something of the kind can’t be done 
to advantage at times, but as a cure-all and a main 
standby it is poor. I don’t believe a policy of force will 
get us anywhere, and I’m not sure it ought to get us 
anywhere. 


Branding of Lumber a Partial Solution 


‘‘The things we need are different organization and 
an educated public opinion. That is a generality which 
every bunch of men uses when it gets up against a hard 
situation, but some things have been done already of a 
definite nature in this matter. I’m glad to see a move- 
ment toward branded lumber. I don’t see why a na- 
tionally advertised brand of lumber that stands for uni- 


form quality won’t be as successful as a good many ~ 


other things that have certainly been highly successful. 
Domino sugar is just sugar. Some years ago if anyone 
had said sugar could be made distinctive he would have 
been laughed at. It is just sugar, to be sure, but it is 
also sugar of uniform quality and dependable. There is 
a special brand of gasoline being advertised for motor 
ears. It is just gasoline, and there is no way of put- 
ting the trademark on the goods itself or of making it 
look different from other kinds so that the customer 
can’t be deceived. But the reputation of a great com- 


pany behind the stuff is an assurance that it will be uni- 
formly good. If this is true of these things I don’t see 
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why lumber couldn’t be trademarked and guaranteed. 
If tlis were done it wouldn’t be long until a great ma- 


jority of manufacturers would be anxious to conform 
to requirements of grading and handling so that they 
could have the benefit of this trademark. The trade- 


mark would soon show the dividing line between the 
wholesalers who stood for quality and honesty and those 
who did not. This would bring their affairs sharply into 
public view, and the retailers could demand a statement 
of policy in the matter of getting the stuff from the 
wholesaler to the final user. 


The Power of Wholesome Publicity 


“The great majority of wholesalers if squarely con- 
fronted with the question would give their vote to the 
real retailer, for they know well enough that the retailer 
who is a retailer is the best outlet for their stock. I 
don’t know exactly how the thing would work out; nobody 
knows. But I think it would help to clear up a good 
deal that is dark and uncertain now. It would compel 
wholesalers to do differently, or rather make them want 
to do differently for their own interests, and it might 
make retailers change their ways for the better. It 
would be wholesome publicity on all sides. 

‘“‘Of course this would come about only through na- 
tional advertising, and this would have to be careful, 
honest. and persistent. The public has the notion of a 
lumber trust pretty well drummed into its mind and per- 
haps the first thing it would think of when it saw a trade- 
mark advertised would be that the octopus was raising 
its head. This would have to be met by a frank state- 
ment of purpose. But these are details that would be 
worked out by any efficient advertising man who had the 
business in charge. The important thing at this time, 
it seems to me, is for codperation between wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ associations to get the general idea started. 
I believe it would work out to the benefit of both classes 
of men and also to the benefit of the public. The public 
will learn pretty soon that it is to its own advantage 
to buy good goods through the agencies best situated and 
organized to handle them efficiently. I’m not afraid 
but that retailing will pass the test of efficiency if it is 
fairly applied, even if some retailers have a good deal 
to learn yet. None of us knows it all, but we’re willing 
to learn. 

‘‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been doing good 
work in giving publicity to the real nature of fire-pre- 
vention agitation. We don’t want people to take fire 
risks so we can stay in business and sell lumber, but we 
do object to having our stuff given a bad reputation it 
does not deserve. ’’ 


The Force of the Reliable Trademark 


Mr. Middlebrook’s ideas are commended to the atten- 
tion of the brethren. Some retailers who are untouched 
by the competition of retailing contractors will see little 
in them. Maybe others looking for a solution of the 
same difficulties will not believe that this method would 
work. Nobody knows much about it, for this is pioneer 
work. But it is plain that in some respects lumber re- 
tailers are behind other business men in progressive 
methods. We are still trying to do alone what other 
men are trying to do through corporate activities. 

So far as a trademark that shall stand for quality 
and be backed by a national association of lumber manu- 
facturers is concerned it seems to me that it would be all 
to the good. It would put lumber on an even basis of 
quality, and quality seems the fairest possible basis for 
competition among either wholesalers or retailers. Such 
arrangements no doubt would help in curbing the abuse 
of retail rights. I don’t suppose that this would remedy 
the thing entirely, for in this country an irregular busi- 
ness that promises profit will be carried on by some peo- 
ple regardless of organizations or laws. There are many 
people who wouldn’t take kindly to an increase in cost, 
even though it were microscopic and temporary, caused 
by trademarking and the more eareful grading. It 
would take time for opinion to be educated, and in the 
meantime pirates. of various kinds would sell lumber in 
the old way to the short-sighted people who are not going 
to be dictated to, even for their own good. But in the 
long run the business certainly ought to be benefited and 
wastes cut out so that prices would be made lower by 
better organization. Mr. Middlebrook’s plan is wide in 
Scope and not a device that local men can use in ecurb- 
Ing the one or two pirates that each of them may know. 
These locally-worked schemes are good and the Realm 
Is glad to learn about them and to publish them in these 
colunins, but we’d also like to know if others of the 
readers have ideas for helping this thing in the large, 
ideas for organizing to protect ourselves and the publie 
from the irresponsible lumber seller who is not a re- 
tailer. Here is a chance to express yourselves. Write 
a letter to the Realm. Maybe you can shed some light 
OM this subject. 


FEATURES OF A COSMOPOLITAN CITY 


Binghamton is evidently an old city and has a poly- 
glot population. What do I mean polyglot? Well, I 
used to think that was a race of people that came from 
some little toy country in southeast Europe, a sort of 
Gra\.stark, perhaps. But they tell me this means a con- 
litio. and not a country, and my little vest-pocket dic- 
tion:ry says it means ‘‘of many languages.’’ We walked 
ow. through some of the tenement quarters and heard 
Muc!. talk we didn’t understand. I think it was mostly 
Ital: ‘n, The back porches were hung full of strings of 
dryi.g red peppers and the streets swarmed with black- 
eyed little youngsters who if they were washed would 
look as though they had stepped out of the embroidery 
of 2 Roman altar cloth or out of the frescoes of the Sis- 
ine Chapel. I’m very provincial, I suppose, for I can’t 

ver the feeling that babies ought to talk English. 
seems all right for mature foreigners to make sounds 
mean nothing to me, but to hear a group of little 
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“ “See that the retailer gets a black eye’ ” 


folks playing on the sidewalk twittering soft and liquid 
syllables seems as odd as it is charming. Where I grew 
up there were a good many Germans, but they lived in 
the country and learned English quickly. Back this way 
the foreigners stay pretty close to the industrial cities, 
and they live in large colonies where they keep the lan- 
guage and customs of their native land. 

The court house stands at the end of one of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city and compels the thoroughfare 
to divide and go on each side, leaving a pleasant bit of 
green about the county capitol. On one of these side 
streets there is little traffic, so it has been turned into a 
sort of city market. We were in the city just before 
one of the winter holidays and feast days and along this 
street were wagons and carts backed up to the sidewalk 
and filled with all sorts of edibles. Mostly they were 
turkeys and chickens and such other fowl as are com- 
monly sacrificed at family gatherings. They were picked 
as featherless as Plato’s man and lay corded up in all 
their garish nakedness while purple-nosed and shivering 
market men stood about waiting for custom. The timid 
bride on her first marketing expedition pinched these 
stark and stiff carcasses as though they were apples 
whose mellowness she wanted to test, asked the market 
man if they were freshly made and picked out a blue 
one to mateh great-aunt Cynthia’s colonial platter. 


Lessons of an Open-air Market 


Marketing lacks much of being on a scientific basis as 
yet, but the same is true of all kinds of merchandising. 
We have to allow flexibility enough somewhere for un- 
certain people to make up their minds. The market 
men who hauled dressed chickens and turkeys home un- 
sold were suffering a loss that would have to be made up 
somewhere, and that much good meat went for nothing. 
The man who ean work this out for the Binghamton mar- 
ket is wanted in lumber circles to tell us how to avoid 
dead stocks in retail yards. We suspect there isn’t any 
royal road to it and that the best in prospect is careful 
study of markets with their ebbs and flows of demand. 
This, as we see it, is one of the big calls to the new 
retailing, the retailing that is a science as well as an art. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PRICE ADVANCES 


Last night I talked to the president of a realty cor- 
poration in New York City. We were talking about the 
advance in prices of building material and its probable 
effect. He, speaking from the position of the property 
owner, was feeling rather glad that the advance had 
come. He said it would check building and give popula- 
tion a chance to pile up a little. Fewer dwellings and 
apartment houses would be built, and consequently those 
already built would have more tenants. Perhaps the 


rents might be raised in proportion to the increased 
value of these houses. I don’t doubt but that these 
things are true. 


At least this man is in a position to 














“Picked out a blue one.” 


know about such things in New York City. His dedue- 
tions don’t on their face sound pleasant to those of us 
who make our livings selling building material. An ad- 
vance of a few dollars a thousand in the price of lum- 
ber really ought not to make so much difference in the 
retailing of lumber, though of course it does. Fifteen 
thousand feet of lumber will build a pretty fair house, 
one that would cost perhaps $4,000; though the cost 
would necessarily vary widely in houses of different char- 
acters. An advance of $3 a thousand would increase the 
cost of the house by $45. Of course $45 is a nice little 
sum of money and any of us would take it if it were 
offered to us, but it doesn’t seem enough to discourage 
a man who had already screwed his nerve up to the point 
of spénding $4,000. However, we all know that it will 
discourage some men. ; 

We may be up against rising prices and somewhat 
shortened sales, though this will be modified by local 
conditions. Towns that for one reason or another have 
not been building much for a few years will go right 
ahead regardless of the rise. If retailing were the only 
outlet for lumber a shortened demand would allow pro- 
duction to outrun sales and so automatically would lower 
prices again. But while retailing is an important outlet 
for lumber it is not the only one. It seems that exports 
certainly must increase, and some of the railroads must 
buy more than they have been doing. This latter has 
been predicted so often that it must be true pretty soon. 

Rising prices and shortened sales are not pleasant to 
contemplate; for while some few retailers do make a 
little money on a rising market by stocking heavily I 
think it is safe to say that the great majority of them 
do not. Speculating in lumber is not so easy. It means 
big investments in money and a slow waiting for normal 
sales to bring in the extra profits, and it carries a big 
risk that can’t be slid out of once the dealer is in. If 
he gets his yard filled up with lumber and the price 
begins to drop he can’t do much at unloading immediately 
to save a greater loss. He has to stand and take it. A 
large number of retailers use common discretion in buy- 
ing and give themselves a little leeway, but they usually 
buy stock when they need it. In this way they get only 
slight advantage from a rising market and suffer only 
slight losses from a falling one. The matter of buying 
is one of getting stuff as cheaply as possible when it is 
needed and is not much of a source of speculative profits. 


A Promise of Sane Lumber Consumption 

So if sales are shortened through a rising market it 
is mostly all to the bad. But we can’t believe that sales 
are going to be shortened very much. The country has 
gone through a period of depression that was worse, 
even, than a good many of us realized. It was not so 
sharp and dramatic as some of the panies of the past, 
but it was none the less a stiff attack. It has been hard 
on some of us, but according to the views of a good many 
men who are authorities it has been wholesome. Many 
business men and corporations have been operating with 
too small a reserve, too narrow a margin of safety. The 
period we have just gone through has frightened them 
into retrenching, into getting on a safe financial basis. 
This has been true of the common citizens, the fellows 
with salaries and incomes to spend, as well as of the 
business firms and corporations. As a result private 
finance is in better shape, probably, than for a number 
of years back. These men are ready to spend some 
money now in a cautious and justifiable way. Some of 
them are going to repair houses or build new ones that 
have been put off for two or three years already. It 
may be that less money will be tempted into. the building 
of apartment houses or office buildings for investment or 
speculative purposes, but it seems reasonable to suppose 
that there will be a fairly large amount of building for 
the purpose of making homes for the men who will own 
the new houses. This, for the majority of retailers the 
country over, is the largest and most satisfactory part 
of the trade. 








TAKES CHARGE OF RETAIL YARDS 

KOSHKONNONG, Mo., Jan. 25.—Fred Healy, who for 
the last three years has been treasurer of the Brands- 
ville Fruit Shippers’ Association, has been employed to 
take charge of the yard of the Idaho Lumber Company 
at Blackfoot, Ida. Mr. Healy is an experienced lumber- 
man, having had years of experience as salesman, book- 
keeper and yard manager, having been employed in the 
last named capacity by the D. J. Landers Lumber Com- 
pany, of Springfield. 


CUTPUT WILL BE DECREASED 


THESSALON, ONT. 

The weather here at present is most ideal for woods 
operations—about 12 inches of snow and cold weather. 
It was 22 degrees below zero last night. Hauling logs 
is the first order among the lumbermen at present. 

H. H. Bishop, the general manager of the Thessalon 
Lumber Company, arrived here a few days ago from Chi- 
cago accompanied by C. L. Hall, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, and inspected the logs in the woods, 
The Hines people have had this entire stock in the past 
and likely will make a trade for it again this season. 
The company has a large stock this season, one of the 
finest stocks that ever came off these limits. 

Not a great deal of lumber is for sale in this part. A 
great many firms have made arrangements for disposal of 
their lumber to subsidiary companies. The best stock 
seen here for years is at the mill of the Hope Lumber 
Company, the logs coming from the forest reserve north 
of here. 

The output here will fall off about 20 percent this 
season, compared with last season, so that the prospects 
are good for those who have lumber to sell. Woodsmen 
are getting scarce as a great many of the young men are 
enlisting for the war—Hector McDonatp, Agent On- 
tario Crown Timber Agency. 
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Interest Grows in Trade Extension Contest—Advocates Exercise of Radical Methods in Efficiency—Manufacturer 
Would Educate the General Public in Lumber Terms and Facts 


A ‘‘LUMBER PRIMER’’ TO EDUCATE THE 
LAYMAN 
CuHicago, ILL. 

The lumber people have conducted their activities as 
though conditions were unchanged from those of three 
decades ago. In those days the retailer rested his feet 
on the desk and watched the order clerk enter the busi- 
ness. Wood held complete sway for many uses, some of 
them not satisfactory. The supply was near at hand, the 
consumers were acquainted with the wood as it grew in 
the forest, and there was no competition with other 
products to be considered seriously. 

As much as we like to think of ourselves as shrewd and 
farseeing business men the lumbermen are proceeding too 
much on the basis of these old conditions. They have 
failed to realize that changed conditions require changed 
plans. One new condition alone can be tagged as the 
cause of much of the loss of trade resulting from ‘‘sub- 
stitutes competition.’’ This is the unfamiliarity of the 
general public with lumber in general. 

When the woods were near the town and most people 
knew the trees in the forest, or witnessed the mill saw 
the logs, or came in contact with lumber used daily the 
majority of the public knew something of lumber, its 
grades and the trade terms. Today the average layman 
can not read intelligently a letter from a lumber com- 
pany. The terms are technical to the business and he 
does not know whether No. 2 is the best or the worst or 
whether Byrkit lath are round or square or whether 
‘‘dressed’’ means wrapped in tissue paper. The first 
necessity for business is to have a clear understanding 
of the commodities. Lumber is woefully lacking here. 
The substitute products are clearly labeled in under- 
standable terms and no confusion can arise. 

My honest opinion, therefore, is that if the lumbermen 
are going to enter upon a wide publicity campaign they 
should heed the first requisite of an advertising appeal— 
making sure that the prospect understands what the trade 
terms mean. My concrete suggestion is that a ‘‘lumber 
primer for the layman’’ be gotten out by the associa- 
tions, explaining simply and briefly the leading facts 
about grades, kinds of woods and uses, and that efforts 
be made to change some of the present peculiar terms 
into more readily understandable names. These two 
things done and we will have laid a solid and sure founda- 
tion for a permanent business for lumber in the uses 
where it is the best,or just as good as anything else. 

WILLIAM LEwis Jupy, 
President Judy Forest Products Company. 





THE VALUE OF EFFICIENCY METHODS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

The problem of promoting the sale of forest products, 
relative particularly to wood building material, I take 
it, is a broad and always a pertinent subject. 

There are examples in this connection that limber 
producers may well consider as lessons worth learning, 
furnished in a large measure by the steel mills and rail- 
roads. It is not necessary to repeat the well known hard- 
ships that these industries have encountered and ably 
met. After some years of experience in which bankruptcy 
stared them constantly in the face they accepted the con- 
ditions as they found them and went to work to better 
themselves. The results are obvious: No more do we 
find railroads antagonizing or bewailing conditions. In- 
stead they have won by changing their own methods. 
This was done and is being furthered by efficiency ex- 
perts and the old slipshod practices are being largely 
eliminated. 

Efficiency is the one thing that is obviously necessary 
in bettering the lumber industry. Efficient methods may 
he as successfully adopted in the lumber industry as in 
the steel and railroad industries. In other words, this 
is the age of research and correction on a scientifie basis. 
Efficiency means no more or less, as it is now regarded, 
than placing the sick in the hands of a competent and 
trained physician and instead of letting George, Tom, 
Dick or Harry ‘‘do it’’ it is better to let the expert 
study our ills and advise how to recover. 

In the lumber industry efficiency application, like 
that of any other industry, should begin at the bottom 
—taking down the old structure, foundation and all, 
selecting the material that can be again used to advan- 
tage and discarding all that is useless or defective. Then 
start building anew; watch production costs, from the 
forests to the consumer, study better facilities and out- 
put, market conditions, shipping, routing; study first the 
demands and then produce what is wanted or pass it by; 
specialize in what insures the greatest profit. Look con- 
stantly for methods and things that can be improved, 
and then make them. Whatever is done aim to do it 
just a little better than before and at lower production, 
selling and delivery cost. This is efficiency as applied 
to the lumber industry. It does not mean that less wages 
or salaries should be paid but that more returns should 
be gotten from the dollars invested. 

Now as to the sales: Supply and demand are the 
recognized adjusters of commerce, but unless they are 
closely watched, nursed and followed, they may easily 
be overreached. Curtailment, to the extent of a shut 
down, does not always follow a slow market demand; 
on the other hand, demand may have feverish tendencies 
that are apt to lead to excessive supplies (the war con- 
ditions are an example), The one purpose is to meet 





actual demand with an ample supply, no more or less, 
Demand may be, and often is, created or increased in a 
limited way, but it is very uncertain as a steady depend- 
ence and, too, the various whims and flirtations must be 
recognized and met. This must be done ‘‘ efficiently ’’ 
and_as the buying public demands. It is no longer re- 
garded as a feat of salesmanship to offer material that 
is unfavorable or unsuited; besides it is useless, as im- 
practicable and impossible as to sell styles of shoes 
such as we admire and select to the Mexican peon, or as 
to force lean beef on the Eskimo when he demands and 
will accept only blubber fat. So if we are to sell lumber 
items we must first know what will sell and what will 
conform with requirements. 

The writer is of the opinion, after many years of 
sales experience, that entirely too much ‘‘powder’’ is 
wasted in the endeavor to interest the retail dealer who 
already is converted to the largest and the cleanest 
profits within his reach, and that unless he has a ready 
demand for lumber items he does not confine himself to 
advertising and pushing the products of the lumber 
manufacturer. He follows the line of least resistance 
and stocks what he can sell. Who will blame him? On 
the other hand the architect, contractor and even the 
neighborhood tinker have a lot of influence and they, 
along with the ultimate consumer, must be made to be- 
lieve that lumber products are more desirable, and their 
decision will be the last recourse. Of course this calls 
for persistent and attractive advertising and demonstrat- 
ing efforts. Trade journal advertising is well enough 
to reach the retail lumbermen, but the other class must 
be found in other ways. 

This leads to competition, which, in the lumber indus- 
try, includes articles of substitution. This matter of sub- 
stitution is an old story. It is not so easy to induce a 
buyer to take brown sugar when he wants granulated, or 
parsnips when he asks for turnips, as it is to lead a pros- 
pect to patent roofing when he had thought of shingles, 
unless he is better posted than are most builders. Com- 
petition is a broad theme, and competition will always 
be with us. The question is, how shall it be met? That 
old saying: ‘‘When we fight the devil it must be with 
fire’’ has always been considered as literally bombard- 
ing his majesty to utter destruction, but experience 
teaches us that the devil is playing his own game and is 
a better fighter than we dare hope to ever be, and the 
victory is more often the devil’s than ours. Let us give 
the saying a modern and more reasonable interpretation: 
Instead of bombarding his well intrenched position and 
his better knowledge of fire, we will be politic and divide 
honors; we will enlist efficient methods, study how to 
make a better, hotter and less costly fire: and, in the end, 
he will be glad to come to us for his own supply. 

Take a part of the lumber producing industry, the one 
item of forest products that has enjoyed an almost uni- 
versal demand in this country, red cedar shingles. This 
product has lately been maligned, displaced by _ sub- 
stitutes and legislated against, similar to the experiences 
of the railroads. The shingle industry has been hobbling 
along on crutches for years, ‘‘asleep at the switch’’ 
most of the time, until substitutes have become as plenti- 
ful as blackbirds and shingles are facing—what? The 
present war teaches us what to expect from bombarding 





CASH PRIZES FOR PROMOTION IDEAS 


The letters printed this week indicate growing 
interest in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
Trade Extension Contest, in which prizes ag- 
gregating $50 in cash will be paid for the best 
ideas on how to promote the sale of forest 
products. 

At practically all of the conventions of lum- 
bermen recently held this subject has occupied 
an important place on the programs and manu- 
facturers and dealers alike are giving serious 
thought to the question of promoting the sale 
of forest products and bringing about the more 
general use of wood for the purposes for which 
wood is best suited. 

There are many readers of this paper who are 
just as vitally interested and who have just as 
practical ideas on the subject as those notably 
prominent in the work and it is to secure these 
ideas for the benefit of the industry that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers prizes in this 
trade extension contest as follows: 


For the best letter............. $25 in cash 
For the second best letter...... $15 in cash 
For the third, fourth, fifth and 

sixth best letters, each...... $2.50 in cash 


The contest will close March 31. Letters for 
the contest should be addressed to Trade Exten- 
sion Contest Editor, AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











a well intrenched foe, and the substitutes have | cen 
permitted thorough intrenchment. The shingle menu- 
facturers are now preparing munitions for attack, bus all 
the shooting may be in vain unless the right ammuni‘ion 
is used and in the right way. 

Again, efficiency—and chemistry. The first thing ihe 
shingle manufacturers can do is discount the claim that 
shingles encourage fires, This is the competitors’ stroug- 
est argument in opposition to the use of shingles, «nd 
once that is overcome demonstrations and advertising 
must be general. Put chemists at work, together with ex. 
pert efficiency engineers, to take care of the costs, and 
find a sure fire resistant and preservative that will make 
the shingles at least slow burning, and dip them as is 
now done with lumber. 

Lumber mills do not usually require the services of a 
chemist, unless they intend to treat with fire-proofing, 
but they should start the efficiency investigation and de- 
velop it without loss of time. The employment of 
chemists need not stop at the fire-resistance, but can be 
extended to investigations as to the use of waste material 
and its profitable utilization. 

Sources must be sought for the use of such waste as 
san not fall under the chemist’s treatment. Such waste 
could be manufactured into toys and other small articles 
that are in general demand. 

A study of the commercial side of the packing houses 
and of the steel mills and gas companies teaches us that 
the by-product is sometimes more worth’ while than ad- 
vancing prices on the regular output. The Standard Oil 
lessons are evidences of what expert searches and opera- 
tion will accomplish. 

Lumbermen, wake up, get out of the ruts and get in 
the wagon of progression; meet the conditions as you 
find them and get over the idea that because forest prod- 
ucts were once in such demand they must so continue. 

To sum up, make your products desirable, and then 
make it known that lumber has come to life again; put 
efficient methods at the helm; rather than keep on re- 
ducing sizes and grades, better them; make promptness 
a watchword and the sales will follow; if not in all 
the localities desired, enough to make you glad you took 
castor oil, even though it was against your taste and 
pleasure. 





E. S. Cru. 





SHCULD BE NO MIDDLEMEN 
, HASTINGS, Pa. 

Being in the retail lumber business we should have at 
least some idea in this matter. In the first place, if it 
is quantity we are after, then the most important thing 
to do is to keep the prices reasonable, which has not been 
the object, since the manufacturing of lumber has fallen 
in the hands of large scale manufacturers and into the 
hands of jobbers, the latter reaping a good profit on tha 
lumber and never seeing it. As long as the lumber in- 
dustry is asked to keep up associations, unions, large 
banquets, and excursion trains that entertain large audi- 
ences for weeks at a time ete. the price of lumber will 
be in the way of sales in large quantities. If it is a 
question of big money for the manufacturer or jobber 
then we will be in position to let the manufacturer or 
jobber answer the question. 

In promoting the sale of forest products the fact of the 
matter is this: The man who has the money and wants 
to invest in buildings for rent will use brick, tile and 
cement, slate, asbestos ‘‘shingles’’ ete. The man who 
has no money will not build at all, so here we are just 
where we started. The retailer of lumber is the only man 
who can successfully reach the consumer. There should 
be some way of getting the lumber to the retailer direct 
from the manufacturers, by this arrangement cutting out 
this middle expense. 

The manufacturer with his modern methods of logging 
and manufacturing should be able to sell his lumber as 
cheaply now as he did when logging was all done by hand. 
If he can not then he ought to go back to the old system 
of doing the work. 

The particular point made is this: The price of lum- 
ber at this time is the chief barrier between the proper 
movement of the commodity and the present existing 
condition. 

A. T. StrItTMATTER, 
Strittmatter Bros. 





FURNITURE TRADE SEES PROSPEROUS YEAR 
AHEAD 

LouIsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 26:—Loeal hardwood men are 
much encouraged over the prospects for furniture busi- 
ness, as indicated in the attendance at the shows. A 
Louisville lumberman has received from his Grand 
Rapids representative comparative figures on the at- 
tendance of buyers at the show for the last five years, 
and the ‘number of merchants who have been in evi 
dence is larger this year than at any other show during 
that period. The registration of buyers is taken as an 
excellent index of general conditions. Up to last ‘at 
urday 1,280 buyers had registered in Grand Rapids, 
while in 1915 the number for the corresponding period 
was 944;'in 1914, 980; in 1913, 1,104, and in 1912, 
973. Thus it is evident that even 1913, which was con- 
sidered a good year in the furniture business, will be 
totally eclipsed by 1916, which on this basis prom ses 
to be an exceptionally big year for the trade, 
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TEXAS HAS ANOTHER PORT 


Beaumont Ready for Deep Sea Craft—Great 
Possibilities Involved 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 25.—Five weeks from the day 
this article is published Beaumont will be a full-fledged 
seiport. Its magnificent deep water channel, ‘‘26 feet 
dec) to the Gulf,’’ will be completed and open to the com- 
merce of the world. More than a week ago the concrete 
locks and tide water gates, built-to prevent high salt 
water tides from interfering with rice irrigation, were 
completed and all of the dredging work, with the excep- 
tion of a few finishing touches, is finished. The Govern- 
ment dredge Orange this week was moved up stream to 
a point in the Neches River just south of the city and it 
is now engaged in this work of finishing up. 

The completion of Beaumont’s waterway is being eag- 
erly looked forward to by southwestern lumbermen, par- 
ticularly the exporters and manufacturers of this imme- 
diate vicinity, for here will be a convenient deep water 
outlet for all east Texas, western Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri mills. Also Beaumont is the 
nearest land-locked harbor to Mexican and South Amer- 
ican points and it is expected that as soon as the Mexican 
situation is settled a great bulk of the lumber and timber 
consumed in that country will pass through this port. 
This city will also get its share of the lumber shipments 
consigned to South American yards. Lumber exporters 
throughout the country are keeping a close watch on 
Europe and as soon as conditions are such that cargoes 
may be shipped without fear of molestation Beaumont 
exporters and manufacturers will begin to ship direct 
from this port to European countries. Heretofore ship- 
ments from this point have been taken down the Neches 
River to Sabine by barge and there transferred to the 
large freighters. Until a few weeks ago Orange was 
compelled to do likewise. With the completion of the 
tide water gates, however, Orange’s deep water way was 
opened to international commerce. Six ocean-going 
schooners are now in port at Orange loading aggregately 
5,000,000 feet of lumber and timber, most of which is for 
export. Some will be shipped to coastwise points. Orange 
also has a 26-foot channel. to the gulf. Each port has a 
large turning basin and a perfect land-locked harbor 
accommodating more than a dozen seagoing vessels. 

Beacon lights and spar buoys have been placed along 
both the Neches and Sabine rivers from Sabine Lake to 
Beaumont and Orange. Through the efforts of Congressman 
Martin Dies, the Secretary of the Treasury has named 
Beaumont and Orange temporary sub-ports of entry, 
pending the enactment by Congress of a law making the 
two cities sub-ports. 

Though not formally opened yet, Beaumont’s water- 
way is being used extensively. Great quantities of lum- 
ber, shell, fruit and other commodities are shipped up 
the Neches River by barge and other small craft. Ten- 
day sailings are being maintained between Beaumont and 
Tampico, Mexico, by the Gulf Export & Transportation 
Company with its steamer Keechie. This company has 
established modern wharves, sheds and offices in Beau- 
mont, and in addition to the cargoes of lumber taken to 
Mexico on every trip the company is working up a sub- 
stantial mercantile trade between Beaumont and Tampico 
merchants. 

At the outset, the largest individual user of the local 
waterway will be the Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
which already has built 1,000 feet of modern wharves 
just south of the city limits. A large pumping station 
has been built and pipe lines laid from the big refinery to 
the water’s edge. Terminal tracks are also being built 
from the plant to the wharf, and from the time the 
channel admits the first ocean-going steamer this com- 
pany will ship products of its refinery direct from this 
city exclusively. At present all oil steamers are loaded 
at Sabine or Sabine Pass, the cargoes being taken down 
the channel in barges. At heavy expense the Magnolia 
company is having a large pilot boat built in an eastern 
shipyard for use on the Neches River. Products of the 
local refinery are shipped to every country on the globe. 

Agitation for deep water was started by Beaumont and 
Orange more than a quarter of a century ago. Through 
the instigation of progressive citizens of the two cities, 
Congressman Stewart from this district twenty-five years 
ago introduced a bill in Congress providing for an appro- 
priation to deepen the channel at Sabine Pass. This work 
was taken up and pushed to a successful conclusion by his 
successor, Congressman 8. B. Cooper, who is now a mem- 
ber of the board of appraisers of New York. A few 
years later the Kansas City Southern Railway built a 
trmk line from Kansas City to Jefferson County and 
founded the progressive little city of Port Arthur. A 
‘iannel was dug several miles through the prairie, around 
bine Lake, connecting it with Sabine Pass, and. still 
ter on Port Arthur was opened up and now millions of 
llars’ worth of freight—a great bulk of it lumber— 
‘asses through that port annually. An eleven-foot chan- 
iol was built from Port Arthur to the Sabine and Neches 
“vers but it was soon realized that such a shallow chan- 
| would be of little benefit. Then it was that Beau- 
mt did what was then an unheard of thing, which was 
iter emulated by another Texas city, in thet it proposed 
' the Federal Government to bear half of the burden 
‘the expense of deepening the channel so that ocean- 
‘ing vessels could come direct to Beaumont. After a 
ag, hard struggle on the part of the commercial bodies, 
ongressmen Martin Dies, Col. W. S. Davidson and other 
jrominent citizens, assisted by United States Senator 
Joseph W. Bailey, who made a magnificent fight in Con- 
“ess, Beaumont.was again successful. Congress appro- 
}riated the one-half asked for and the canal and rivers 
were dredged to a minimum depth of 26 feet. 

Beaumont citizens then realized that something must 
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be done in order that Beaumont would be ready to 
utilize her waterway after it was completed. A commit- 
tee was appointed to visit the various Gulf ports and 
make a thorough investigation into their facilities, work- 
ings etc. and report its findings. On this committee were 
Charles E. Walden, J. Frank Keith, James F. Weed, 
W. H. Carroll, T. S. Reed and A. Milch. They visited 
Galveston, Texas City, Port Bolivar, New Orleans and 
Mobile. A full report was made covering the methods 
of operation and investments in wharves, docks and ter- 
minals at the various ports. The committee recommended 
that the city purchase what is known as Kirby Point. 
Bonds were voted and the site purchased at a cost of 
$150,000. An expert harbor engineer, Hugh McL. Hard- 
ing, of New York, was employed to prepare the plans for 
modern wharf, dock and terminal facilities. The plans 
were completed a year ago and the first unit of wharves, 
500 feet long, is now under construction. As soon as it 
is completed a 400-foot freight shed, warehouse and load- 
ing and unloading cranes will be added. By a deal closed 
with the Santa Fe Railway Company a few days ago the 
city acquired the 20-foot right of way of the Beaumont 
Wharf & Terminal Company, which extends around the 
bend of the river, through the Kirby site. This property 
is absolutely essential in the building of municipal 
wharves. 

To build this first unit of wharves and terminals the 
citizens last spring voted $100,000 in bonds. 

The entire plan, as outlined by Engineer Harding, will 
when completed cost the city upward of $3,000,000. There 
will be 9,275 feet of frontage, which when mechanically 
equipped will enable the transfer of 3,000,000 tons of 
cargo annually. There will be discharging and loading 
berths for thirteen ships 500 feet long, one ship 450 feet 
long, two ships 300 feet long, three ships 150 feet long 
and three ships 125 feet long, or twenty-two vessels in 
all. There will also be room in the harbor for twenty 
additional ships to anchor. Transfer bridges for timber 
will be provided and all labor possible will be done me- 
chaniecally. 

In charge of the wharf and dock system, which will un- 
doubtedly be one of the finest in the United States, is 
the wharf and dock commission, of which J. Frank Keith, 
president of the Keith Lumber Company, is chairman. 
On the commission are four other prominent business 
men, including Charles E. Walden, vice president of the 
George W. Smyth Lumber Company. 

The deep water channel, when completed, will have 
cost Beaumont and the Federal Government jointly about 
$1,250,000, but this now is regarded only as a beginning. 
James F. Weed, engineer of the Beaumont Navigation 
district, is now in Washington to appear before the rivers 
and harbors committee of Congress in behalf of another 
appropriation sought by Beaumont for further deep 
water improvements. Beaumont wants Harbor Island 
removed from the turning basin, the Smith’s Bluff cut-off 
completed and is asking Congress to pay half of the cost 
of a dredge to be maintained permanently on the Neches 
and Sabine rivers. The character of dredge desired will 
cost about $100,000. Beaumont offers to pay $33,000 of 
this amount, Orange to pay $17,000 and the Government 
$50,000. The Government is asked to stand the cost of 
maintenance of the dredge on the two streams. 

These improvements are not essential, for as soon as 
the present project is completed sea-going craft will have 
no difficulty in navigating the stream, but the removal of 
the island will greatly enlarge and improve the appear- 


vance of the turning basin and the completion of Smith’s 


Bluff cut-off will shorten the route to the Gulf. 


YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


That southern yellow pine mills are taking advan- 
tage of the seasonable lull in demand to fill up the 
weak places in their yards and 
get their stocks in better assort- 
ment is shown in the weekly re- 
port of order files compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association from 
reports of 155 mills for the week 
ended Friday, January 21, which 
report shows that production for 
the week exceeded shipments 9.92 
percent and exceeded orders for 
the week 13.94 percent. The re- 
port shows orders on hand to 
amount to 19,281 ears, or 377,907,- 
600 feet; orders received during 
the week, 4,154 cars, or 81,418,400 
feet, making a total of 23,435 
ears or 459,326,000 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week amounted 
to 4,306 cars, or 84,397,600 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 19,129 ears, or 374,928,- 
400 feet. The report shows aver- 
age orders per mill for the week 
525,280 feet, while average ship- 
ments per mill for the week were 
544,500 feet, and average produe-_ |; 
tion per mill 598,518 feet. For 
the week production exceeded 
shipment 8,372,690 feet, or 9.92 
percent. Orders for the week 
were exceeded by production 11,- 
351,890 feet, or 13.94 percent. The 
report shows that shipments ‘ex- 
ceeded orders for the week 2,979,- 
200. feet, or 3.66 percent, with a 
decrease in orders compared with 
last report of 2,979,200 feet, or i 
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.79 percent. The average sized 
car shipped in December con- 
tained’ 19,600 feet, and this is 
used as a basis for carload ship- oO 
ments in this report. 














SOUTHERN PINE PRICES ANALYZED 


Values Not So High As 
Imagine 


Some Producers 





A large southern yellow pine manufacturer has ad- 
dressed to the Southern Pine Association the following 
letter outlining its views on the southern pine price situa- 
tion and expressing the opinion that average mill prices 
at the present time are not so high as the prices on the 
lower grades would indicate: 


We hand you herewith a memorandum showing the actual 
average of our current selling prices when applied to the 
actual proportions of the various grades and items shipped 
during 1915. This calculation indicates that our present 
prices average $17 f. 0. b. cars the mill. While the percent 
ages of the various grades shipped do not represent the 
normal percentages actually made, yet they are sufficiently 
near the normal out-turn to serve the purpose. 

We believe that this method is the only one by which a 
manufacturer may actually determine what his selling prices 
really average, and we believe that if shippers who are 
under the impression that their present prices actually aver 
age $18 and upward will apply this test, many of them will 
find that they are mistaken. Of course if, during 1915, any 
one of them shipped a great deal more of one grade or an 
other than he normally makes, he should adjust that before 
figuring his price, or else use an average of his shipments 
over a period of two or more years. 

We find that our average today is practically the same as 
it was for 1913, and less than it was for 1906 and for the 
first four to six months of 1907, and in the meantime, our 
costs have constantly increased and the value of our timber 
is greater if only by the amount of carrying charges. Our 
conclusion is that the yellow pine manufacturer is not as 
favorably situated as he might be, except by comparison say 
with the first nine months of 1915. We also find that we are 
having to work just as hard against existing competition to 
get business as we ever did; which is pretty good ground for 
believing that our asking prices are not lower than those 
made by other manufacturers of the same class. 

Believing there is much food for thought in this calcula- 
tion, and that the facts should be brought forcibly to the 
attention of manufacturers in general, we are taking the 
liberty of sending you this memorandum, and are perfectly 
willing that you should publish it with such comments as 
you wish to make, without using our name directly. We 
suggest that you invite other manufacturers to set up the 
same calculation and submit it, that a comparative statement 
may be worked up and circulated among subscribers, if you 
feel that the association may properly and legally do this, 

In the event that you find that very few manufacturers 
have the data as to percentages of different grades, then it 
weuld be possible to condense these figures and show per- 
centages on the following classification: Rift; B and better; 
first four to six months of 1907, and in the meantime our 
timbers ; paving block stock; molding; hardwood. 

We can then reduce our figures to that basis for the pur- 
pose of getting a comparison. 

The whole trouble seems to be that the upper grades of 
southern yellow pine do not bring the proportionate prices 
that they should, and this is in turn due to the fact that 
there is not the market for such grades that there should be. 
It is up to the manufacturers to change this situation by 
first learning themselves what the uppers are good for and 
then educating the consumer along the proper lines. We 
feel that the Southern Pine Association is moving along in 
the right direction and is doing a splendid work, and our 
idea in writing you this letter is that we feel that there is 
still much more to be done in order that we may get the 
proper results, and because we feel that perhaps a majority 
of the manufacturers are resting contented under a false 
sense of security and satisfaction with existing conditions. 


Accompanying this letter was the following exhibit: 


Percentage Current Propor- 
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ROTARIANS SEE MODERN LOGGING 
METHODS 

LouIsviLLE, Ky., Jan. 26.—Ralph McCracken, of the 
Kentucky Lumber Company, of Lexington, Ky., a prom- 
inent member of the Lexington Rotary Club, was host to 
the organization at lunch at the Phoenix Hotel last week, 
and after the luncheon entertained the Rotarians with 
a moving picture display of how red gum is manufac- 
tured at the company’s mills in Alabama. The methods 
used in loading it for export were also shown on the 
film, which was produced at the Strand Theater. The 
entertainment was pronounced unusually interesting by 
members of the club, many of whom saw for the first 
time the operation of modern logging methods in the 
southern forests. 
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INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN HOLD EARNEST SESSION 


Officers’ Reports Show Encouraging Conditions—State Forestry Progressing—An After War Prediction—Mutual Insur- 
ance Makes Strong Showing—Candidate for National Association Warmly Endorsed 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., Jan. 24.—As briefly reported by 
wire last week the seventeenth annual convention of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association was 
highly successful. It was held at the Claypool Hotel, 
this city, on Thursday, January 20. President C. H. 
Kramer, of Richmond, Ind., in his opening remarks, in 
part, said: 

The hardwood trade of the last year has not been such 
that we can feel proud; old-time precedents have proved 
faulty ; price conditions during the year have been anything 
but good and the profit side of the ledger lacks that which 
our investments should and rightfully ought tocommand. We 
have taken our difficulties as best we could, have tried to 
surmount them, finding our way as best we could, looking 
forward to the sunrise of a brighter day and, with Riley— 
“It ain’t no use to grumble or complain, it’s just as cheap to 
rejoice.” 

With the closing of 1915 and the opening of this year the 
general conditions of our country I believe have been more 
favorable than for many years; the railroads are realizing 
larger net earnings; bank clearings are much better; our 
commodities are commanding better prices; confidence among 
the citizens generally is very pronounced; the market condi- 
tions for timber products have been much better than for 
many years, more specifically since 1907. 

Let us weigh the conditions of the industrial activity and 
prepare ourselves to meet the opportunities in the most satis- 
factory way possible. Indications are of a fairer and brighter 
outlook toward prosperity than at any other time during this 
interval. ; : 

Let us hope that every individual will abolish price cutting 
and will ask and obtain a profit on all our product; then we 
may hope that the lumber industry will grow to a more 
profitable basis, commensurate with its importance. Let us 
believe in the stuff we are manufacturing and handing out 
and in our ability to get results and honest goods can be 
disposed of to honest men—serve well and you will be well 
served. Drop your hammer and boost, you will find pleasure 
in your job. 

The Watchwords of Today 

We should cling to harmony and to codperation. It is the 
watchword and the keynote to the social and industrial world 
today; it is the means of mutual benefit, a governor on the 
machinery of trade ethics; allowing closer union in our 
business methods; bringing us face to face with men of af- 
fairs; it eliminates the old-time fear that your competitor is 
ever and always antagonistic. The advent of codperation 
sounded the death knell of individualism; we are now on 
the higher plane, unison. Competition and coéperation were 
not so dissimilar in their original meaning. Competition may 
be the life of trade, but codjperation is the elixir that holds 
the life in mutual existence. 

Small orders do not boost business, nor do several small 
orders make a good business barometer, but the steadiness of 
the small with the larger orders counts for stability. During 
the last two months there have been gratifying activity and 
developments that seem to point toward industrial improve 
ments and possibly to nationwide prosperity. Indeed, some 
have said that we are facing the greatest era of prosperity 
that the American people have experienced. A good indica- 
tion of prosperity is that more factories, mills, furnaces etc. 
are opening up to supply the commercial demands. When one 
line of industry begins operation it almost invariably has a 
bearing on some other, not necessarily of its own kind, but 
other lines; thus it spreads from one to the many lines, and 
on a whole we get pretty well linked up and the results are 
we all get quite active and become, as it were, one of the 
spokes in the great wheel of commercial activity. 

As lumbermen, we can point with pride to our vocation. 
The average citizen, however, is not aware of the magnitude 
of our industry. It is no mean affair, since it is the seconu 
largest manufacturing industry in the United States, with 
about 35,000 sawmills cutting many billions of feet of 
lumber and affecting many thousands of lives. 3ut one of 
the most difficult tasks among the whole is to hook together 
supply and demand. 

As American people congratulations are ours in that sober 
judgment prevails in this time of strife across the ocean. 
We have a haven of peace, may it ever so continue. * * * 
Above all, let us have faith in our country. We are most 
confident of peace at home and let us continue to have faith 
that the United States will go on as the most prosperous 
nation of the world. 

Every State in the Union, we are advised, has an organiza- 
tion of lumbermen. Were it not for the codperative spirit 
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this probably would not have been accomplished. The Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association is made up of individual 
characters, who act in unison rather than individually, each 
cobperating with the others. Without good character we 
would not be permanently successful. I believe we have 
that indispensable asset and I bespeak for this association 
long life and prosperity. I believe as long as there remains 
a spark of association activity the Indiana association will 
be on the list. We are not made up of shirkers or parasites. 
If the monument of this association does not tower to 
heights above in attractiveness, may the markers so shine 
and in such a way that not only all eligible will cling to our 
roster, but others who may be outside our gates may be 
drawn in. Let us not lower the standard; hang it high and 
build thereto. 

The beneficial advantages of an association are many if we 
but use them. Our association should comprise a larger mem- 
bership, and there are a goodly number who ought to affiliate. 
There is no good reason why every eligible individual or firm 
should not be one cf our members. If they should happen 
into one of our meetings, or thoroughly understand us, I 
believe they would. It may be that some feel all is well 
enough, therefore good enough, and are willing to let it go 
at that. The success of association adds something to the 
success and prosperity of every individual, and the man who 
works for his association works for himself. 

Mr. Kramer outlined the part that the individual 
members had played in other association work and said 
that five members of the association had at one time 
or another been elected to the highest office in the dif- 
ferent national organizations and now two others are 
being mentioned for presidency of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association—W. W. Knight and 
John M. Woods, respectively. Mr. Kramer hoped that 
the association would take action and endorse these 
members for these honors. He paid a tribute to the 
trade press for the work it had done in handling mat- 
ters pertaining to the good of the lumber industry. 


Report of Secretary 
The secretary, Edgar Richardson, of Indianapolis, 
made his report as follows: 


The last year has not been one of great activity in our 
association work and but little business has come before us, 
other than that which has been taken care of by the various 
committees and which will be covered by their reports. 

We have had several calls for financial assistance from 
other associations, but owing to the small amount of our 
annual dues our treasury has not been in condition to allow 
us to do anything for them. 

Your poard of managers has held three meetings, mainly 
to arrange for this meeting. : 

There have been a number of changes in our membership 
during the year, several firms *having sold out. We were 
able, however, in most cases to get their successors interested 
with us. 

Two members have been called by death and it has been 
necessary to drop nine others, they having become delinquent 
in their dues and either refusing to continue as members or 
simply ignoring all communications. 

I have the following applications, which have been ap- 
proved by the board and are herewith submitted for your 
approval : 
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John W. Blackwell, Covington, Ind.; Clay City Lumber 
Company, Clay City, Ind.; Harper, Hayslip & Bell, Decatur, 
Ind.; Hubbard Lumber Company, Martinsville, Ind.; W. B. 
Montgomery, Frankfort, Ind.; J. B. Rickey, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; D. R. Webb Company, Edinburg, Ind.; 0. E. Wilcox, 
Lebanon, Ind.; Bedna Young Lumber Company, Jackson, 
Tenn. ; Shuttleworth & Stone, Alpine, Ind.; J. W. Stwally, 
Poland, Ind.; B. B. Williams, Richmond, Ind.; Grimwood & 
Hinton, Evansville, Ind.; J. R. Thistlewait, Washington, La. ; 
Kel River Luraber Company, Spencer, Ind. ; Donnell Brothers, 
Greensburg, Ind. 

In addition to these there are a number of others that 
have signified their intention to be here and I expect to have 
several more applications before the meeting is over, 

James Buckley, of Brookville, Ind., the treasurer, was 
unable to attend the meeting owing to illness, but the 
financial status of the association was shown to be in 
good shape. 





Forestry Matters Discussed 


The Chair next called for a report from Senator W, 
A. Guthrie, of Indianapolis, chairman of the committee 
on forestry. Mr. Guthrie stated that the State foresiry 
board had been experimenting with a great many trees 
in order to demonstrate to the land owners just what 
kind of trees to grow and how to grow them. Pamph- 

- lets had been sent to the farmers, many of whom had 
written back and asked the very questions that were 
explained in the pamphlet, showing that they had not 
read them carefully. School children were asked at dif- 
ferent times to prepare essays on the growing of trees, 
offering prizes for the best essays. The legislature ap- 
propriated money in 1914 for displaying the different 
woods at the State fair. In 1915 a building was erected 
and a very creditable exhibit was made. 

A. J. Smith, of Decatur, Ind., also spoke on forestry 
and said he thought much good missionary work is 
being done in impressing upon the farmer the value of 
caring for the young growing timber. 

Daniel Wertz, of Evansville, reported for the mem- 
bership committee and stated that the report of the 
secretary fully covered the committee’s efforts. He 
asked all members to solicit their neighbors, as more 
good could be done in that way than in soliciting a man 
several hundred miles away. 

W. W. Knight, of Indianapolis, said his committee 
had no written report on trade conditions, but that he 
thought conditions are fairly good; that the feeling is 
much .better than a few months ago and the outlook 
brighter. 

After the War 

Mr. Kramer said that the convention would next be 
favored by an address from a gentleman who was 
prominent in the affairs of the State. He then pre- 
sented W. L. Taylor, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who talked on 
the subject ‘‘ After the War.’’ 

Mr. Taylor said that it was reported that steel is 
now king, but if steel were king, lumber is the queen, 
for it is used on the inside where the beautiful things 
are seen and steel is left on the outside to withstand 
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the weather and the beating of the storms. Getting 
down to his subject, Mr. Taylor said he did not join in 
the sentiment prevalent in different parts of the coun- 
try that when the war was over this country will em- 
bark upon a great era of conflict; that there will come 
to this country vast armies of men, armaments of guns 
and ships of war. He did not sympathize with that 
sentiment, for he said that when the war is over all 
the countries will be so devastated by its ravages that 
they will be glad to be at peace—a long and lasting 
peace. He thought that after the war this country 
will be in better shape than ever before to have our 
products shipped in American bottoms under the care 
of the American flag. 

Following Mr. Taylor’s remarks the Chair appointed 
J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg; Frank Reynolds, of 
Rushville, and W. A. Guthrie, of Indianapolis, Ind., as 
the nominating committee. He also appointed the fol- 
lowing committee on officers’ reports: Charles H. 
Barnaby, of Greencastle; A. J. Smith, of Decatur, Ind., 
and Frank Crim, of Salem, Ind. 


Reports on Insurance Feature 


Wallace D. Riddle, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company, of Chicago, addressed the convention 
as follows: 

Nineteen fifteen was an unusual year for the lumber indus 
try. Most lumbermen report a reduction in the amount of 
business done, yet among the retailers many showed excellent 
profits due in part probably to the low prices at which lumber 
could be purchased from the manufacturer and wholesaler. 
The last few months of the year show a general revival in 
most branches of the industry and while these are uncertain 
times the new year appears to hold much of promise for the 
trade generally. 
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Business conditions were reflected in part by the experience 
of your casualty company. ‘The pay rolls of those of our 
policyholders who had been with us for a year or more did 
net show the same increases as in previous years. For- 
tunately we took in over 700 new members, and as a result 
we are able to report substantial gains ail along the line. 

At the close of business on December 51, 1915, our cash 
assets amounted to $130,748, a gain during the year of 
$33,722 or 34.7 percent. After paying all expenses, setting 
aside the full reserves required by law or mutual or stock 
companies, compensating injured workmen to the extent of 
$178,959, including $44,553 for their medical, surgical and 
hospital attention, we have also been able to return in cash 
dividends to our members in excess of $55,000. This dividend 
on both workmen’s compensation and automobile policies now 
amounts to 25 percent of the premium, and that percentage 
has been declared by the directors to apply to policies written 
in 1915 and renewed in 1916. This very substantial reduc- 
tion in cost, combined as it is with unequalled service, will, 
I am sure, appeal to you as the best evidence of the wisdom 
of those who were responsible for the organization of the 
Lumbermen’s Casualty. 

Reversing the proposition, we find that the employer who is 
not a member of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company 
is paying an unnecessary overhead on compensation insurance 
of at least 3314 percent. If the other departments of his 
business are similarly conducted can he reasonably complain 
of unfair competition or small profits? 

Our losses for the year have been greater than in 1914, 
yet this increase is less than our gain in premium income. 
The net result therefore is a larger underwriting profit, 
which if maintained will result in increased savings for 
each policyholder. ‘This condition demonstrates that our 
work in seeking to eliminate preventable accidents is having 
its effect. Even so I am convinced that we have but started 
the trail that leads to 100 percent safe machinery and of 
greater importance to 100 percent sane workmen. 

Common sense has been the keynote of our safety work ; 
to recommend no guard or mechanical device that is not 





Cc. H. BARNABY, GREENCASTLE, IND. ; 
Director 


practicable, that interferes with the output or the general 
efficiency of the plant; to convince the workman that our 
cause is his cause and that injury to him means loss to both 
man and employer. And if he is injured to treat him as a 
human being with sensibilities like our own, not to skimp on 
medical service, not to haggle about technicalities, but to get 
him well and back to work to the advantage of all, princi- 
pally of himself and his family. With equal zeal have we 
combatted the fake and the malingerer with whom we have 
come in contact, and not alone among the workmen. Com- 
pensation legislation has largely eliminated the ambulance- 
chasing lawyer, but some of the brethren continue with us. 

For every day in the year we have an accident that could 
have easily been prevented. Monday it is an infection case 
caused by inattention to a splinter in the hand, resulting 
finally in death at a cost of $3,500 and a human life. Tues- 
day it is a fall from a lumber pile—-a step before looking — 
result, a broken hip, forty weeks’ disability, cost $675. 
Wednesday it’s a rupture, a jump from a wagon reopening 
an old trouble that should have been cured years before by 
an operation; hospital attention required with a total ex- 
pense of $280. Thursday we have a runaway—teamster with 
one arm broken—horses injured—wagon damaged. Cause: 
Squirrel whisky—cost $955. Friday, kickback on saw—no 
adequate guard—result, intestinal injuries, thirty weeks 
disability, possibly permanent; cost $1,800. Saturday—four 
fingers off—cause, square head jointed—cost $1,150; with 
circular cylinder head cost would not have exceeded $100. 

What is the answer? A double measure of the coédperation 
we have had in the past, because finally our accomplishment 
in solving the problems upon the industry by compensation 
legislation is going to depend upon the measure of codperation 
we are afforded by the individual lumberman : 

First, in supporting the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty by 
becoming a member. Second, in complying promptly with 
our safety recommendations and other requests. Third, in 
impressing upon executives, superintendents, foremen, and the 
men themselves that accident prevention is the personal busi- 
ness of each of them. Fourth, in passing along the good 
word to the other fellow to the end that all good lumbermen 
may know by experience the character of LMC service and 
the satisfaction in LMC cost. 


Alexander Hamilton, of Indianapolis, talked on the 
subject of codperation in the lumber business. Mr. 
Hamilton said that there was in the industrial life too 
much of the orator and the expert. The orator was 
a man who thinks with his lungs and the expert is a 
soulless machine, who worships the god of efficiency; 
the orator had no head and the expert no_ heart. 
Business, he said, needed a combination well adjusted. 
He said there were two things touched on during the 
session that are important to the lumber industry to- 
day—codperation and compensation, and the matter of 
forestry. Those things combined utilitarianism and 


altruism and are necessary to the success of every 
man. When people began to realize that forestry in 
its practical development was a thing that builded for 
the future partly and partly for the present, they saw 
there was something to it. 

The Chair next introduced Arthur Robinson, of In- 
dianapolis, who he said was a candidate for the great 
office of United States senator from Indiana. Mr. 
Robinson touched on the different subjects that are 
interesting the business man at large today and in- 
jected a few good stories to keep his audience in good 
humor. 

Tribute to Departed Members 


President Kramer called attention to the two deaths 
among the membership of the association, Oliver O. 
Agler, of Chicago, and John W. Martin, and then 
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called on John W. Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., to 
pay a tribute to these departed members. 

Mr. Pritchard said he did not think that there was 
a man interested in the lumber business in Indiana 
who was not proud of this association. He said while 
it is a State organization it is unique and that to- 
day its membership extends to all parts of the United 
States where hardwood lumber is manufactured or 
sold. He always looked forward to visiting these an- 
nual meetings, but it was nevertheless sad to recail 
at this time that two beloved members had gone to 
the Great Beyond. Mr. Pritchard said that every- 
body knew Oliver O. Agler; not only knew him, but 
loved him. He had been very successful, lived an hon- 
orable and useful life and was in every sense one 
of God’s grand noblemen. The same can be said of 
the other departed member, Mr. Martin. He moved 
that the secretary prepare suitable resolutions ex- 
pressing sorrow at the loss of these two beloved mem- 
bers and that the resolution be made a part of the 
record of the meeting and copies be sent to the mem- 
bers of the families of the deceased. The motion 
prevailed. 

Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., chairman 
of the committee on officers’ reports, moved the adop- 
tion of the reports as presented and that they be 
placed on record. This motion prevailed. | 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, stated that he had 
a matter he would like to bring before the meeting 
at this time. He said: 

I desire to present for your consideration a man whom I 
hope you will consider favorably and recommend to the 
National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association as a candidate 
for president of that organization at its annual meeting in 
June. 

This bean-eater came from the East to Indiana a good 
many years ago to learn the lumber business, and he came 
to the right place. He lived in Indianapolis a number of 
years, and was associated with an old and honored firm in 
business here during that time. He afterward returned to 
Boston and engaged in the lumber business. He is today 
at the head of one of the strong and sturdy, reputable houses 
in that city. He is known to every one of you. He has been 
a member of this association for many years and he has the 
time and qualifications for the high office for which we 
should recommend him. 

I want to call your attention to one other point, and 
that is that there has been but one president of the 
National association elected east of Cincinnati. That is the 
man who is at the head of the National association as its 
president today. There is a large membership throughout the 
East. It is a national organization, a national body, con- 
sisting of about 900 members scattered over the hardwood 
producing portion of the United States and Canada. It is 
not only national, but it is international, and it occurs to 
me that our loyal brethren in the East should be honored and 
recognized. I therefore offer this resolution for your consid- 
eration : 

Beit Resolved, That the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, in convention here assembled, recommends the name 
of John M. Woods, of Boston, as a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
at its annual meeting to be held in June, 1916. 

Charles H. Barnaby heartily seconded the motion 
for adoption of the resolution offered by Mr. Stimson. 

Van B. Perrine, of Fort Wayne, said he would like 
to third that motion if such a thing were possible. 
He said: 

I would like to say that there is no man better qualified 
for the position of National president than Mr. Wood. I am 
heartily in favor of him and I feel confident that when we go 
to the next National meeting every member here will not 
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only vote for John M. Woods for the presidency of that 
association, but will plug for him, if he should have any 
opposition, which I don’t believe he will have. Let us vote 
for Johnnie. 

A rising vote was taken on the resolution and it 
went through unanimously. 

The Chair next called on E. V. Babcock, of Pitts- 
burgh, president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, for a few remarks. Mr. Babcock said he 
was slated to talk at the banquet in the evening and 
he thought that that would let him out for the day. 
He expressed his appreciation for being allowed te 
mix with the membership of the Indiana association. 
He said that the Indiana association was an old one 
and had the credit of doing things. The thing that 
would ring clear in his mind was that the best mem- 
ber of the National association, 1,900 strong, should 
be picked to serve. If it proved to be Uncle John 
he would vote for him and wish him godspeed. He 
said the National was a grand organization and the 
thing that impressed itself most clearly on his 
mind at the present meeting was the loyalty of its 
members and officers. 

Election of Officers 


The report of the nomination committee, through 
its chairman, J. V. Stimson, presented the following 
nominations for the respective offices: 

President—Daniel Wertz, Evansville. 

First vice president—Walter Crim, Salem. 

Second vice president—George Palmer, Sheridan. 

Secretary—Edgar Richardson, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—James Buckley, Brookville. 

Directors—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; C. H. Kramer, 
Richmond ; W. A. Guthrie, Indianapolis; J. V. Stimson, Hunt- 
ingburg ; Samuel Burkholder, Crawfordsville; Claude Maley, 
Evansville; Brook Sale, Fort Wayne; Frank Galbraith, Sun- 
man; Haynes Egbert, Goshen; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis; 
George Waters, New Palestine; Frank Shepard, Indianapolis ; 
I'rank Reynolds, Rushville, and Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

These gentlemen were elected unanimously. 

Mr. Kramer then called on the new president, Daniel 
Wertz, of Evansville, to come to the chair and handed 
him the gavel. Mr. Wertz thanked the members for 
the honor and said he really deemed it a great honor. 
He said he regretted his inability to make a speech at 
that time, but asked for the hearty codperation of 
the members for the ensuing. year; if that were given 
he would do the best he could for the organization. 

No further business coming before the convention 
the meeting adjourned. 

BANQUET 

The annual banquet was held in the main dining 
room of the Claypool Hotel at 7 o’clock. It was fully 
up to the: standard of other years. Vaudeville stars 
entertained as well as notable speakers, among whom 
was E. V. Babcock, who was extremely happy in his 
remarks, 


BULLETIN SHOWS PARTIAL CUT 


A bulletin issued by the Forest Service at Washing- 

ton this week tabulates the reports received up to Janu- 
ary 22 in connection with the 1915 lumber census. The 
text of the bulletin follows: 
Reports received up to January 22 by the Forest Service from 
those mills classified as group 5, which includes mills cutting 
10,000,000 feet and over annually, show the following partial 
cut in the States listed: . 











Number Cut—1915 

of Mills. Board Feet. 
INS leis <aleg sone enves 21 606,,321,000 
ES ee I ie ede Reece 13 283°394,000 
pT SPT Coe er 42 1,155,609,000 
po Serer ae 19 436,704,000 
PERM alors are dis 5.4 wee a Casieawe 11 242,334,000 
SIGs yale bis. c av eae de aewe's 7 104,350,000 
WEIL Ea 4.6 od ala oaiasc osld aleasietnts 12 242,517,000 
po err eee Pree 8 222,441,000 
Wisconsin 449,065,000 





Michigan 241,507,000 

The first requests for reports on lumber sawed in 1915 were 
sent out during the first week in January and the receipts 
up to January 22 of the above data shows the interest of the 
largest mills. Beginning January 20 second requests were 
mailed out and are now in the hands of all mills which did 
not reply to the first request. Such mills are urged to fill out 
the blanks and return them immediately and so assist in 
making the 1915 lumber census complete. The importance 
of annual lumber production data is emphasized by the fact 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is co- 
operating with the Forest Service in this work. 
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DetTrRoIT, MICH., 
Jan. 22. — The 
midwinter meet- 
ing of the Michi- 
gan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ 
Association was 
held in the Stat- 
ler Hotel, this 
city, Friday, Jan- 
uary 21. The at- 
tendanece was 
large and reports 
received were 
more optimistic 
as to the outlook 
than for many, 
many months. 
With other 
branches of the 
industry the 
Michigan hardwood manufacturers have reached that 
point where the market has gotten away from the con- 
sumer and is back again in the hands of the producer. 
Market condition reviews, stock reports, the outlook for 
hemlock bark and the different reports of the committees 
all showed that the manufacturer has eventually come 
into his own. President Mitchell called the meeting to 
order at 10 o’clock prompt and asked the secretary to 
read his report. 





J. L. MORFORD, OF GAYLORD; 
Chief Fire Warden 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary J. C. Knox said that it was customary at 
this time to stop and take a look backward to sum up 
the mistakes or failures, also the successes and advantages 
of the last year, before launching out into the year in 
prospect. This, he said, was wise in those in the lum- 
ber manufacture as well as those in any other line of 
business. Continuing, Mr. Knox said: 


The past year has been ene of anxiety so far as the lumber 
business was concerned. Especially was this true at the be- 
ginning of the year, but conditions have grown better so that 
today we are looking for 2 much better year and the pros- 
pects are brighter than those of a year ago, but it might be 
well to consider well before cutting up too much lumber. 

Our estimated cut for 1916, with practically the same num- 
ber reporting as a year ago, is 86,000,000 more hardwoods 
than was actually cut in 1915, and 3,500,000 feet less of 
hemlock. 

Stocks 

Comparison of total stocks on hand January 1, 1916, with 
those of one year ago shows considerable loss production of 
hardwoods (21,634,600 with three less members reporting 
than a year ago, and with 26,547,000 feet less net stock). 
We must also take ‘into consideration that a number of our 
members have cut out and are practically out of the manu- 
facturing game. These going out this year are the Charlevoix 
Lumber Company, Dennis Salt & Lumber Company, Peninsula 
Bark & Lumber Company, and Smith & Hull Company. To 
offset the above we have one new member—Brewster Loud, 
with mills at Au Sable and Curran, Mich. Our market con- 
ditions committee will cover this subject in detail. 

Finances 

Our treasurer's report shows a cash balance on hand 
January 10, 1916, of $1,994.11 in the general fund and 
$1,351.82 in the forest fire fund. Since that date we have 
received, account the hardwood assessment due December 1, 
1915, and hemlock assessment due January 1, 1916, $1,309.94 
at this writing. 

Our hardwood assessment to date has netted us $2,903.37. 
with a number of members paid in full and four members not 
yet reporting. We figure there is due May 1, 1916, the bal- 
ance of the hardwood assessment of $2,341.20, not including 
the four members not yet reporting. So far our hemlock 
assessment has netted us $1,075.02, 
bers not reporting. 








with quite a few mem- 


Reclassification of Lumber 
This subject is still being investigated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and for the general good of the 
lumber industry we are asked to aid the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in making a proper presentation 
of the case for the lumbermen. 


Michigan Lumber Rates 
Michigan lumber rates remain as they were when last 
reported to you and there does not seem to be prospect of 
any immediate change. We have been advised, however, of 
a reduction in the lumber rates from Michigan territory to 
Pacific coast terminals and also intermediate points, 


i t same 
to take effect in the near future. 


Hemlock Bark 
The outlook for hemlock bark is especially good and we 
have docketed this subject for discussion today. Have also 
invited Mr. C. U. Clark, a bark expert of Grand Rapids, to 
give us his views on that subject. 


Weekly Sales Reports 

As instructed by you at the October meeting, we have 
inaugurated a system of weekiy sales reports which are being 
mailed to you “ach week. We endeavored to put this report 
up on our writerpress, but the sales came in so fast and 
in such volume that we were compelled to print the figures 
in order to get them to you in time to be of most benefit. 
This expense has cost us to date an average of about 83.75 
per page, exclusive of postage. 





Grading of Hemlock Lumber 

This subject was docketed at request of one of our mem 
bers, who will advise us today just what changes, if any, are 
desired. 

Lumber Exhibit 

We were asked by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to prepare an exhibit of maple, beech and elm 
boards for the purpose of exhibiting at the various retail 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN CONFER 


Midwinter Meeting of Association Finds Conditions Most Satis- 
factory—Reforming Fire Prevention Methods 


lumber dealers’ association meetings, and two of our mem- 
bers, without expense to the association, have kindly fur 
nished said boards and the exhibit will stand as samples of 
the different woods as produced by the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Asseciation. 
Advertising Hemlock 

Members of our association have been asked to join in the 
hemlock advertising campaign with the Northern Hemlock & 
Ilardwodd Manufacturers’ Association, and your committee 
appointed at the last meeting to attend the meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock Association at Milwaukee last October 
advised favorably on the subject. Same was then presented 
to the members in circular form, but there were so many of 
our members who did not seem to be interested that we were 
obliged to inform the Northern Hemlock Association of our 
not being willing to entertain the proposition. We were 
recently asked by one of our members to bring this subject 
up again, and you will kindly indicate your pleasure in the 
matter. 

At the close of this meeting a luncheon will be served in 
this room, to which you are invited to attend. 


Forest Fire Prevention 


The financial report was fully covered in the secretary ’s 
statement. 

The committee on forest fire, of which F. L. Michel- 
son, of Johannesburg, as chairman, was made by Chief 
Fire Warden J. Lee Morford, of Gaylord. Mr. Morford 
made five recommendations. The first was that the force 
of fire wardens be reduced in number not to exceed seven, 
as he was of the opinion that the districts could be so 
arranged that six or seven men could give better serv- 
ice. Second, it was his opinion that horses be eliminated 
and the wardens employed by the department be asked 
to use an automobile, the association to pay the upkeep 
expenses. Mr. Morford said he had made a careful study 
of the maps and was confident that districts could be 
formed that would not necessitate a drive in excess of 
sixty miles. Third, that the duties of the warden be 
confined almost exclusively to locating fires. Fourth, 
that many small fires could be suppressed by the wardens 
without additional aid by the use of chemicals and, fifth, 
that the wardens be employed for a definite period. He 
recommended that the season open April 1 and continue 
until October 1. 

Mr. Morford said that the problem of forest fires was 
a serious one. The numerous losses that occur peri- 
odieally should be prevented. This he said could be done 
by maintaining an organization and patrolling regularly 
any dry periods. He estimated the cost of maintain- 
ing a department for the coming year as $8,380, on a 
basis of seven patrolmen. 

The chairman of the market conditions committee, W. 
C. Hull, of Traverse City, came in for much commenda- 
tion for the time and care which his committee had given 
the subject of market conditions. Mr. Hull read his re- 
port as follows: 

It is unnecessary for this committee to str@in itself to 
make its usual optimistic prediction today. Compared to one 
year ago there are 15 percent less stocks on hand and 25 
percent less on hand unsold in the hardwoods, and 10 per- 
cent less hemlock stocks on hand and 23 percent less hemlock 
stocks on hand unsold. It is difficult to reduce the demand 
to a percentage comparison other than to say that one year 
ago with the manufacturer it was a case of ‘Please, Mister,” 
and ‘Thank you,” but now our side is at bat and if you 
have studied the score in the shape of our weekly report of 
sales you will note that quite a few of our members have 
knocked the ball clear over the center field fence, and that 
so far no one has been put out. And with the bases full 
besides, and Charlie Bigelow on third, just getting ready to 
steal home, everything is favorable from our standpoint. 
We are making the prices; the buyer has little to say other 
than to beg for early deliveries. He has allowed his stocks 
to run away down and now has to have the lumber. Dry 
stocks have already been pretty well cleaned up and every 
mail is loaded with urgent inquiries. The above are facts 
well known to everyone who has a board to sell. 

Sentiment in the committee seems to favor an advance in 
prices on grades especially for which the demand is becoming 
heavy. We are entitled to all: we can get, for not only is 





Ww. C. HULL, OF TRAVERSE CITY, 
Chairman of the Market Conditions Committee 


our production vi- 
tally necessary in 
the world’s work, 
but we have the 
serious losses of 
the last two years 
to take into con- 
sideration. The 
committee has also 
given due consider- 
ation to the fact 
that any recom- 
mended advance 
that actual condi- 
tions will not jus- 
tify would be fatal 
to our interests. 
Any recession from 
recommended prices 
will be regarded as 
a weakness that 
the buyer will in- 
stantly attack and Cc. T. MITCHELL. OF CADILLAC ; 
will result in the President 

loss of all the effect 

of a steadily advancing market and an increasing demand. It 
Was only after considering the matter from all of these view- 
points that we recommended the attached list of values and 
your committee feels that it is conservative and believes that 
in future weekly reports of sales you will see as many made 
above as you will below the recommended yalues. 

This committee feels that an important part of its duty 
lies in advising the association of conditions which should 
be anticipated. With this in mind we want to sound a little 
warning with reference to the possibility of overproduction. 
Our estimate for 1915 was 360,427,000 feet and we produced 
354,507,000 feet, a difference of less than 2 percent. Our 
estimate for 1916 is 440,631,000 feet, or an increase of 22 
percent. The market should readily absorb this increase, for 
it is not up to normal for ordinary years; but there is danger 
if it should be exceeded. While we do not believe it is in 
our power to bring about an overproduction, at least for 
several months, there still exists the possibility of such an 
unfortunate situation, and the headlong manner in which 
some of us are going about it will cause it to come to pass 
if market conditions should fail to continue the boom that 
is now in evidence. Some manufacturers are running nights 
and practically all are started up again, apparently with 
the assumption that the improved conditions are permanent 
and that there can be no set-back. There is danger that 
we will all try too quickly to recoup ouy recent losses and 
so in the end prevent any of us from evening things up a 
bit. If general business conditions continue as they are 
there is no doubt but that lumber values will continue to 
climb, but if some sudden ,and unforseen influence should 
depress general conditions, then an overproduction, however 
slight, would weigh heavily against us. We should consider 
this and play the game safe. Our slogan should be ‘**Nobody 
out; nobody goin’ to git out.” 

The committee wants to congratulate those in the associ- 
ation whose wise and persistent policy of curtailment, even 
at times at great cost to themselves, has been such a large 
factor in bringing about the pleasing condition which prevails 
today. 

The committee also desires to compliment the members on 
and thank them for the splendid codperation they have 
shown in furnishing the secretary with the information for 
the weekly sales reports. These reports kave been of almost 
inestimable value te the participating members and have 
unquestionably conserved many dollars to all those who have 
studied them, 

This sales information goes weekly in deiail to each mem- 
ber participating, whereas formerly it came only every three 
months and to the committee alone; and if all the members 
would participate it would keep us all fully posted as to 
market conditions in detail and redound to still greater 
benefit to all of us. 

Some members do not like the idea of disclosing the loca- 
tion of the mill making the sale, particularly where there 
is only one concern, and it has been suggested that the 
locations be grouped, somewhat as follows: Cadillac district ; 
Bay City district; Lake Huron shore; Lake Michigan shore ; 
Upper Peninsula rail; Upper Peninsula water points on Lake 
Michigan, and Upper Peninsula water points on Lake Supe- 
rior. 

It was also suggested that the reports on hardwood and 
water hemlock should continue to be based on f. o. b. mill 
values, but that on rail hemlock the delivered price should 
be used and the market designated, and your committee 
would like to have this point discussed. 





Following the report a general discussion ensued 
and the report was ordered accepted and placed on 
file. 

T. W. Hanson, of Grayling, outlined the-work being 
done on compiling statistics on timber taxes and called 
attention to the fact that the State Tax Commission 
would hold a meeting in Grand Rapids March 12. 

C. U. Clark, of Grand Rapids, an expert in the sell- 
ing of hemlock bark, gave his ideas on the outlook. 
He said there was a shortage and he hoped the manu- 
facturers would secure more money for their product. 
Chief Fire Warden J. Lee Morford was instructed by 
the association to attend a meeting of the Forest Fire 
Congress, which will be held in Lansing, March 13 
and 14. President Mitchell, at the end of the routine 
business, called on E. V. Babeock, of Pittsburgh, pres- 
ident of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
to address the convention. Mr. Babcock said it was 
a pleasure to attend a meeting of the Michigan hard- 
wood manufacturers and he wanted to compliment 
them on the wise way they had of doing things. He 
admired their team work. He then went into the 
workings of the National. He said that the funda- 
mental basis for that organization was the matter of 
inspection and this one point alone was worth the 
annual dues to any hardwood manufacturer. 

The meeting then adjourned and a delightful lunch- 
eon was served at the expense of the association. 
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HEMLOCK-HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Seventh Annual Convention of Association Shows Great Efficiency—Finances Solid—Bureau 
of Publicity Plans Twelve Features in Promotion Campaign 


\LiLWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 26.—The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association was held at the Pfister Hotel, this 
city, today. The conventions of this association are 
reaching a high level of efficiency somewhat remark- 
able and unusual among lumber associations, which is 
shown both in the volume and promptness of attend- 
ance at the meetings and in the carrying out of the 
program. This one day’s session accomplished more 
actual work than would the typical lumber convention 
in two or three days’ meetings. 

In the absence of M. P. McCullough, his report on 
“The Position of Birch in the Lumber Market’’ was 
assigned by President R. B. Goodman to E. A. Hamar 
for reading. It was a very interesting presentation, 
showing that of the total volume of birch production 
about 43.5 percent comes from Wisconsin, 14 percent 
from Michigan and 10.5 percent from Maine. The 
production in Maine is largely of the white or paper 
birch largely used in the manufacture of spools and 
similar articles but not entering into the market to 
any considerable extent as lumber. Of the most valu- 
able bireh—the yellow birch of commerce—Wisconsin 
and Michigan therefore furnish the principal supply. 

This paper argued, therefore, that any increase in 
the volume of consumption of this wood which might 
be brought about by some efficient promotion of it 
would tend to have a direct effect upon its market 
value, whereas in other woods such an increased con- 
sumption would probably be met by increasing pro- 
duction without so direct an effect upon the market 
levels. Mr. McCullough’s paper then proceeded to 
tell what had been accomplished in a small way in the 
promotion of birch by the bureau of promotion, of 
which he is chairman, upon an appropriation of $4,000. 
The birch pamphlet prepared has been distributed in 
a way to prevent duplication and only upon requests 
for it. The followup system for such requests has 
necessarily been somewhat limited, but an effort has 
been made to tell everyone interested in birch where 
it could be conveniently secured with respect to the 
inquirer. Exhibits of birch have been made at the 
retailer’s convention in Minneapolis and Milwaukee, 
and an.exhibit has been installed in the National 
Museum at Washington, which is daily visited by thou- 
sands of people. Only lack of funds has prevented 
exhibits at other retail conventions. The total ex- 
penditure of $4,000 with the codperation of veneer 
and varnish manufacturers has brought encouraging 
results. The report recommended the adoption of some 
slogan as a trade mark for the wood. The phrase 
‘‘America’s Finest Wood’’ has been used in much of 
the advertising copy, and this or some better phrase 
should be adopted and widely used. 

The report closed with a suggestion to the mem- 
bers that it would be well for them to consider 
whether at some future time it might not be a good 
plan to place the promotion work upon a broader basis 
and make it sufficiently energetic to add another 100,- 
00,000 feet annually to the consumption of birch in 
the United States. 

Report of Treasurer 

The report of the treasurer, George E. Foster, was 
read by the secretary, showing that during the year 
the receipts have been $24,240.05, and the total dis- 
bursements $26,619.58, thus leaving a somewhat smaller 
balance on hand at the close of the year than at its 
beginning, this closing balance being $1,471.30. He 
gave a general functional analysis of the expenditures 
as follows: 














For advertising and promotional purposes......... $4,829.81 
For the organization of the Cedar association..... 20.00 
WN the: CAsborn EATC CSE. 6550s o0000 00 en sd sa cccine 153.00 
On the hearing before the federal Trade Commission 540.00 
For office equipment............. ieee tncraeh ares wescerei 165.00 
For special hemlock promotion.............02+0805 200.00 
URice @ZPeNSES: <s¢4s 515.0 «0's 0.9 0:8 B eerelg eats eiecareareieels 988.00 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association....... 1,675.00 
National Hardwood Lumber Association...........+ 2,700.00 
oe e, telegraph and telephone.............++.- 628.00 
Sale -- rere g nen a ae oe wee he ee ee ee oe ee fo 

males reponts aNd WULICUINE «3.5.6.6. cs55 osteo 

WEASGTE LEY Pars «(719115 Be Cae ier eee i 
DIALIONGEY, ANC PEMUMN. 6.00.5 0 bees esa cee -. 544.00 
Expense of traffic department.................06- 197.66 


The Chair stated that a great many of those present 
had had the experience of reporting to a board of 
directors at the end of the year the disbursements 
that had been made and then having someone ask 
“Well, what have you done with this money?’’ The 
treasurer’s report had shown the disbursements made 
carrying on the work of the association. The re- 
port of the secretary would tell what had been actu- 
ally accomplished upon these expenditures. Jneident- 
ally he paid a high tribute to the work of the secre- 
tary, not alone in the amount of work done but also 
nits quality. He stated that he had heard from many 
memlorg special commendations of Mr. Swan for his 
’ssistanee in various matters. 

Secretary Tells of Work Done 

The seeretary’s report ostensibly followed the con- 
Ventions in being a- written report, but as a matter 
of fact he almost entirely disregarded the manuscript 
of his sermon and spoke extemporaneously. It was a 
very remarkable report in that it avoided all drudgery 








of detail and merely told the interesting and useful 
things that are being done in the name of his associa- 
tion and told it in a concise and interesting way. The 
secretary’s report as here printed, of course, lacks the 
life and interest of Mr. Swan’s spoken words. For 
example, in beginning his remarks he stated that many 
of the men before him were in the lumber business 
while he himself was still a mere infant. If, however, 
he should be bold enough to undertake to outline what 
might be considered the keynote of the work of the 
association and its underlying spirit it would be this: 
‘*Find the business; push it hard; deliver the goods 
and deliver them right.’’ This sentence was heartily 
applauded and his next sentence was greeted with 
both laughter and applause when he remarked: ‘‘ And 
in selling lumber perhaps we need a little more hope, 
a little more faith and a good deal less charity.’’ His 
written address in full is as follows: 

In order to get a clearer perspective of the work of the 
association during the last year it is necessary to picture 
the trend of events in the lumber industry, pointing out 
the new conditions we have recognized and met. 

Prior to 1908 there were no marked changes in the course 
of development which the lumber industry was following. 
Prices were good, stumpage was constantly increasing in 
value. The national competition of the different woods was 
hardly recognized. The per capita consumption of lumber 
was increasing and the entire lumber trade moved on so 
smoothly that the “business of association organizations had 
become routine and with only spasmodic initiative. Dur- 
ing the long dreary months following 1907 it came to be 
appreciated that underlying forces had been working and 


that these had suddenly become of increased force, and that 
the entire industry was in fact in an entirely different en- 
a It began to be 
capita consumption of 


vironment from that of the previous decade. 
realized that the per 


lumber was 
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on a decline, that the great upbuilding of the farming com- 
munities of the middle West had been completed; that taxa- 
tion was increasing at such a rate in the principal producing 
regions as to indicate a long period of over-production of 
lumber; that the era of lumber and wood substitutes had 
set in; that the Panama Canal was bringing about a new com- 
petition among eastern woods. The attention which this 
condition focused on the trade caused greater attention to 
be given to a study of the suitability of the grade of product 
to the service required, and we find that the application of 
timber strength tests and thorough technical data developing 
along constantly stronger lines, not only among the engineers 
and architects, but among the manufacturers’ associations. 
We find the beginning of a period of advertising originating 
with the different woods, and so 1915 was a culminating 
year in recognition of the fact that the lumber trade would 
not right itself ifsimply let alone, but that it must be 
directed energetically by a force within itself. And so 1915 
was a year of association reorganization to meet this new 
situation. The strong Southern Vine Association was or- 
ganized on a basis of departments covering every branch 
of the lumber trade. This advertising and promotion work 
became of interest, since this advertising was being placed 
before millions of readers and by being followed up in a 
strong way from the association headquarters and through 
the personal work of engineers and others familiar with lum- 
ber. In a similar way the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which ships the bulk of the material from that re- 
gion, Was re-organized, and we have seen the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association extend in scope of work 
to assist in trade -development. : 


Officers Alive to Situation 


Under conditions such as these, your association officers 


would have been negligent had they not proposed the 
measures necessary to protect and advance your interests 


under these new conditions, and accordingly through your 
assistance and coéperation our own advance has been quite 
as marked as that of our chief competitors. 

In fact, our association work has been entirely reorganized 
and I would like to have you get clearly in mind just what 
these changes are and how the responsibility of the work 
is divided. Under the old scheme you had a president and 
secretary who took over practically all of the work and the 
responsibility, and the special committees were not uniformly 
known for their continuous activity. Now at your annual 
meeting a year ago you revised your constitution, separated 
the work of the secretary's office into four principal depart- 
ments and gave the charge of these departments into 
the hands of bureau chairmen, who are manufacturing lum- 
bermen. The four bureaus which you created were the bureau 
of grades, the bureau of statistics and accounts, the bureau 
of transportation and legislation and the bureau of promo- 


tion. These bureaus not only originate those lines of action 
which they believe are desirable for the industry, but they 
must also approve proposals originating in the secretary s 
ofhce or elsewhere whicn properly come under their jursaic- 
tion, so that as manufacturers you are constantly protected 
against radical proposals and action by the judgment of a 
group of representative manufacturers. As a matter of tact, 
ine bureaus have served their purposes well. They have not 
only acted as a governor in association work but they have 
also acted as a motor, so that the total amount of work that 
we have been able to produce this year, has, I believe, been 
considerably greater than heretofore, and this has been done 
at a cost to you not greater than for the preceding year. 
The finances of the association are in excellent shape. Our 
expenses this year were no greater than last, in spite of the 
increased amount of work. We have money in the treasury 
and with few exceptions our members are paying their asso- 
ciation bills promptly. From an association standpoint this 
is a statement to be proud of. I shall now describe the 
principal features of the work of the secretary's office under 
the heads of the different bureaus, 
Bureau of Grades 

The principal constructive work of this bureau was con- 
nected with the athliation of this association with the Na 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. Investigations maae 
by your bureau of grades and reported upon by it to two 
or your regular conventions led to the adoption of an agree 
nent whereby all of our Members wo manutacture 1,000,000 
feet or more of hardwoods annually become entitled to the 
inspection services of the National hardwood association in 
ail parts of the country. ‘They are also entitled to periodi- 
cal visits of the National harawood inspector at their mills 
to give instructions in hardwoou grading. Inspector Mc- 
Donald is now giving all of his time to hemlock inspections 
and to visits to the mills. ‘The two inspectors have ex- 
amined 1,600,000 feet of lumber auring tne year. The calls 
1or imspection service have increased, and it is anticipated 
that we shall have to add an additional hemiock inspector 
to the force. ‘The inspectors report a vast improvement in 
conditions at the mills, care being taken to saw tor quality. 
The bureau of grades also conducted an important special 
lueeting early last December at which the question of im- 
proving the manufacture and grading ot hemlock was the 
principal subject of discussion. <A strung advance was made 
toward getting an agreenfent not to sell resawed hemiock 
without grading it, but we still need further support in 
this to make it effective. The bureau of grades has also 
through its subcommittees furnished you with periodical re- 
ports on market conditions, one of the most valuable fea- 
tures of our work. 


Bureau of Transportation and Legislation 


This bureau has been burdened with a multiplicity of 
probiems during the entire year, and it has given careful at- 
tention to each of them. During the session of the legislature 
it was necessary to follow very closely the various proposals 
or bills relating to taxation, Lorestry and compensation and 
to see that your interests were presented before the proper 
committees. In this, speaking as a single voice of tne or- 
ganized lumber industry of tne State, our opinions carried 
great weight. Special meetings were also held with the tax 
commission, This bureau also established a trame depart- 
ment in charge of I. M. Ducker, who gives trattic matters 
his entire attention. Cases in which you are interested be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission have been handled 
at Oshkosh and Minneapolis and important data and exhibit 
Waterial prepared for the case which comes before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission next February, and which 
relates to the reclassification of lumber shipments. A num- 
ber of exhibits, statistical information and an entire plan 
of procedure have also been prepared for the freight rate 
hearing before the Wisconsin Railroad Commission in_pro- 
testing against proposed increases on logs and other forest 
products by the Wisconsin railroads. The traffic department 
has also begun the auditing of expense bills for our mem- 
bers and is collecting claims practically on the basis of 
the actual cost of the work. You should take full advantage 
of this service. This bureau in codperation with a special 
committee also had to prepare our case for the Federal Trade 
Commission hearing last July, and the arguments which were 
presented by this association at that time nave in part become 
one of the principal arguments of the attorneys who are 
presenting the case to the commission for final decision. 
These are the arguments for protection against involuntary 
unfair competition, which 1s precisely the protection whicn 
the mills of Wisconsin have required. 





Bureau of Statistics 

The principal work coming under the jurisdiction of this 
bureau was that relating to the weekly sales bulletin. The 
weekly bulletin is generally considered one of the most im- 
portant features of our association work, and due to the 
efforts of the bureau of statistics it has been improved in 
method by showing the amount off list for hemlock and in 
value by increasing the number of firms reporting. This 
bureau also supervises the quarterly statistics showing stock 
on hand, the monthly statistics covering cut and shipments 
of hemlock and each hardwood, the semiannual statistics 
on hemlock bark and on woods and sawmill labor. This 
bureau made a special study of the cost of manufacture of lum- 
ber which showed results surprising to some of our Manu- 
facturers and which was particularly valuable in presenting 
our case to the Federal Trade Commission. The bureau, in 
codperation with your new sales managers’ committee, secured 





manufacturing statistics on hemlock stock on hand. These 
statistics of selling prices, stock on hand, cut, and_ ship- 


ments ete., must have a very direct value to the sales depart- 
ment of any firm. . 
Bureau of Promotion 

This bureau has spent about $4,000 in promoting the use 
of birch and hemlock. This has been accomplished by carry- 
ing a limited amount of advertising in Aeith’s Magazine, the 
National Builder, Architectural Record, American Carpenter 
and Builder and the Wisconsin Agriculturist. Special liter- 
ature has been sent out to those answering the advertise- 
ments. The local retailers have been informed, and in the 
case of birch attractive sets of samples of birch in different 
finishes have been provided. Thousands of booklets and 
birch samples have been distributed in this manner. The 
bureau of promotion has also arranged for extensive exhibits 
of Wisconsin products at the State fair, at the retail dealers 
conventions in Minneapolis and in Milwaukee, at the meet 
ing of Government architects in Washington, and has pro- 
vided for permanent exhibits in the National Museum at 
Washington and in the traveling exhibit of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. J 

The bureau has also arranged to have a series of authentic 
Government timber strength tests made on hemlock, since 
under modern conditions, engineers and architects demand 
exact information on the woods which they use, something 
which has been lacking in respect to hemlock. Last spring 
this bureau sent out telegrams to the leading firearms manu- 
facturers pointing out the adaptability of birch as a wood 
for gun stocks, and as a result there is a strong inquiry 
continuing up to the present time for birch in suitable thick- 
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nesses for this purpose, prices advancing as high as $60 a 
thousand for deliveries in the East. 

This bureau in coéperation with the bureau of grades and 
the salesmen of the different firms made a special market 
investigation last summer to determine to what extent the 
markets for hemlock had changed during recent years. The 
summarization reports of your salesmen, as presented to the 
special committee, was so alarming in showing the loss of 
hemlock markets to western and southern woods and the 
shrinkage of the territory in which hemlock could be sold 
that a special meeting was called to consider the situation 
and as a result the hemlock promotion campaign was in- 
augurated. We are able to say today that approximately 
350,000,000 feet of hemlock paying 7% cents a thousand 
per year has been signed up for five years to back this cam- 
paign, and we believe that as the work proceeds the remain- 
ing manufacturers will join with us in bringing the total 
amount up to 400,000,000 feet. 


What the Bureau of Promotion Proposes to Do 


Let me outline briefly just what the bureau of promotion 
proposes to do: 

Advertising in local papers of towns of over 5,000 
population in Wisconsin and northern Michigan, eastern Min- 
nesota and northern Illinois. All county seats to be included. 
More territory if lower Michigan manufacturers contribute. 

2. Hemlock advertising in local farm and dairy journals, 
architects’ magazines, contractors’ and carpenters’ magazines, 
and selected trade journals. 

3. The advertising to be written by advertising experts 
who understand how to present strong and interesting illus- 
trated arguments with the ‘punch” in them. 

4. Special cojperation with retailers who participate in 
the cost of local advertising. ; - 

5. The preparation and distribution of a series of bulletins 
giving specifications, pictures, designs and bills of material 
for farm buildings, silos, garages, and typical houses. 

6. A man on the job to follow up all inquiries and to 
initiate correspondence in order that inquiries may be fully 
answered or special plans and specifications properly placed 
and new business developed. 

7. An architect or engineer to visit every architect in the 
hemlock territory, the proper railroad officials, to address 
meetings of contractors and retailers and in the most ef- 
fective way show where and why hemlock should be specified. 

8. A competent man to visit retail yards to present the 
hemlock argument and gain the good will of the retailers. 
Arrangements to furnish our members and their salesmen 
with current reports on the hemlock campaign, the book- 
lets which are prepared and the most effective arguments 
which can be used. Arrangements for salesmen’s meetings 
for the exchange of ideas and the formation of a more 
effective machine through their codperation will be made. 

9. The association grades and inspection will be placed 
on the highest possible basis. 

10. The new traffic bureau will study the hemlock mar- 
ket and the competitive rates to those points in order that 
complaints may be entered and adjustments secured giving 
this territory fair rates in competition with other woods. 

11. Efforts will be made to have additional creosoting 
plants built in this territory and to perfect arrangements 
so that all retail yards can carry creosote oil in 5-gallon 
or barrel lots for sale at a re@sonable price. The proper 
application of creosote oil will make any wood durable 
even in contact with moist ground, and the availability of 
creosote to our territory will assist in securing the general 


use of hemlock specifications under trying conditions. Some 
of our members will develop dipping tanks and supply 
dipped hemlock far superior in decay resistance to any 


wood which can be shipped from other States. The creo- 
sote specifications, of course, would cover only those forms 
of service in which the present timbers, native and foreign, 
show more or less decay. 

12. A constant and systematic series of news letters to 
the State press on the progress of the campaign and the 
news which it dtvelops, and pointing out: (a) Means 
taken to make hemlock grades and inspection better than 
that of foreign woods. (b) The amount of labor dependent 
upon the lumber industry and how the money spent by the 
industry affects the prosperity of the State. (c) To de- 
velop a feeling of State pride in the industry and the use 
of home preducts. (d) To develop a public feeling that 
home products, when properly used, are more advantageous 
for the purpose. 


Sales Manager’s Committee 

This committee was recently organized and consists of 
twelye representatives covering the entire territory of our 
membership. It is the work of this committee to point 
out how your products can be more efficiently merchan- 
dised; to point out how the association can assist the sales 
managers to best advantage, statistically and otherwise. 
This committee is in the hands of able and active men and 
is bound to benefit our mutual work. 


The Secretary’s Office 


All of this line of work thus carried on, in whole or in 
part, has been through the secretary’s office, subject to 
the direction of the bureau chairmen. 

The work of the secretary’s office has increased very 
rapidly. Our postage bills are 50 percent greater than 
they were a year ago. We have increased the force in the 
office from a secretary and two stenographers to a secre- 
tary, assistant secretary, traffic manager, two stenographers 
regularly and several temporary assistants from time to 
time. We have aimed to bring about efficiency in keeping 
of the records so that such statistical information as we 
receive it from you will be available for our future pur- 
poses in connection with traffic cases, Government hearings 
ete., without burdening you with special calls on each occa- 
sion. Accordingly, we have established a very systematic 
filing system and are building up a rather comprehensive 
technical library. A survey of the tie production situation 
in the State has been made in the belief that it will lead 
to the establishment of a favorably situated tie creosoting 
plant. We have also arranged to have a Government expert 
examine the cut-over lands of the State this spring to 
determine their relative grazing values. We have initiated 
a movement under which we expect to secure the State- 
wide distribution of creosote oil, which will be of assist- 
ance in our hemlock promotion campaign. 


Outlook for 1916 


Now at the beginning of another vear we find our 
finances in good shape, our work well organized and a 
considerable advance already made along progressive lines. 
Aside from the regular lines of work which we are con- 
ducting, our advances along new lines will probably consist 
in the following: 

1. An energetic conduct 
paign. 

2. The application of the same principles to birch. 


of the hemlock promotion cam- 


3. The strengthening and more definite organizing of 
the work of the sales managers’ committee. This com- 


mittee in connection with the promotion work being car- 
ried on will develop into one of the most important ad- 
juncts of the association. I believe that our next quar- 
terly meeting should be devoted to a discussion of the effi- 
cient salesmanship of lumber. The entire program to be 
under the direction of this committee. 

4. Improvement in manufacturing and grading. 
advances along this line must be continued, as we must 
deliver a satisfactory product to back up our advertising. 
I believe that as finances permit we should provide for an 
additional hemlock inspector, possibly one who should be 
located in upper Michigan and devote his entire time to 
that region. 

5. Establishment of a service bureau. The association 
office must be prepared to give all kinds of definite infor- 
mation relating to the use of wood both from an engineer- 
ing and laymen standpoint. 

Summarizing, our work of the coming year should be 
to bring about the efficient merchandising of lumber based 


Recent 


on the clear understanding of trade conditions, and to back 
up this merchandising by the shipment of satisfactory 
material. 

The Chair—Mr. Swan has very satisfactorily an- 
swered the question put to him as to what has be- 
come of our money. 

Edward Hines—I move the approval of the report. 
I have listened to a great many secretary’s reports 
and have never heard a better one. It has analyzed 
the situation in a very clearcut, definite manner. 

Tells of Company Cooperation 

D. E. Breinig, president of the Bridgeport Wood 
Finishing Company, of New Milford, Conn., and New 
York City, with branches in many cities, was then in- 
troduced and gave a very interesting account of the 
cooperation which his company is extending to the 
manufacturers of woods used for interior finish. Some 
time ago that company moved its New York office 
to a central downtown location and at that time con- 
ceived the idea of installing an exhibit of various 
finishing woods with the different varieties of finish 
that were popular for each, using as specimens sec- 
tions of commercial millwork patterns such as chair 
rails, door and window stiles ete. As a result its pres- 
ent exhibit in this line in New York City is one of 
the most complete in the country, birch alone being 
shown in fifteen different finishes. The exhibit also 
includes small model doors finished in a similar way. 
This attracted such favorable notice from architects 
who got in the habit of bringing clients around to see 
the exhibit that it has been introduced in nearly a 
score of other cities and the company wishes to ex- 
tend the idea still further. Mr. Breinig had with him 
such a large collection of such specimens it attracted 
much interest. He amplified the fact that the home 
builder and particularly the housewife were interested 
not so much in the bare wood itself as in the eventual 
color tone which it would exhibit in the finished form. 
This question of color harmony was attracting more 
and more wide general attention and it is very desir- 
able, therefore, to educate the prospective user and 
the architect in the varied possibilities of each of the 
native woods. 

The speaker in his remarks paid special attention 
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to birch as one of the woods that are susceptible of 
the widest variety of finishes, and emphasized the fact 
that the exhibit was an inclusive one embracing other 
woods as well, which made it of value to architects 
and others of the building trades in the use of woods 
in building materials. 

It developed in the course of Mr. Breinig’s remarks 
and from later interviews with him by interested lum- 
bermen that the only codperation asked from lumber 
manufacturers in this plan is that they shall supply 
the stock of wood required for the specimens. The 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company then applies the 
various finishes which are suitable for each wood and 
installs the exhibit, which is usually a part of the 
office or store space of its branch representative. Ex- 
hibits of this sort have already been placed, as already 
stated, in nearly a score of cities, including such towns 
as Minneapolis, Des Moines, Cleveland ete. 

Edward Hines called attention to the fact that there 
is in Chicago a permanent builders’ exhibit which, 
however, has up to this time been chiefly devoted to 
materials other than wood. He had offered in the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association meet- 
ing a resolution for the rental of sufficient space in 
this exhibit for the proper presentation of lumber, 
and stated that a suitable portion of this space could 
be secured by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association for an exhibit of this 
sort. 

‘Value of Service in the Lumber Business’’ 


Following some informal discussion of Mr. Breinig’s 
very interesting address Howard F. Weiss, director of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., 
was introduced and made a short talk that was. so 
practical and forceful that it took his audience by 
storm, although some of his points came very close to 
home. His address was on ‘‘The Value of Service in 
the Lumber Business.’’ 


He emphasized four points: 1. Lumbermen should 





insist upon better manufacture and grading. 2. The 
manufacturer should have a more intimate knowle ze 
of the needs of his customers. 3. Methods of adver- 
tising and selling lumber should be made more eff«c- 
tive. 4. Closest possible codperation should exist 
among lumbermen and other organizations interes‘ed 
in wood. 

He made a strong plea for an association brand 
which would stand as a guaranty of quality, good 
manufacture and grading. He stated that the asso- 
ciation should refuse the use of this brand to any of 
those members who did not keep the stock up to 
standard. 

Mr. Weiss felt that the Wisconsin lumbermen should 
make a strong effort to build up in Wisconsin a larger 
number of wood using industries. He declared, for ex- 
ample, that Wisconsin had but 376 such plants, where- 
as Michigan had 794 and used over twice as much 
timber as Wisconsin and manufactured over twice as 
many articles. He felt, furthermore, that the lumber- 
men in this State could well afford to do more re- 
manufacturing at their mills, and cited instances in 
Pennsylvania and the South where lumber companies 
were going into this matter extensively. 

Displayed from the wall were a number of charts 
based on information which had just been received 
from Washington. One of these showed the percent- 
age of birch used for various specific purposes; an- 
other showed the amount of birch used in furniture 
and distribution within that field. The latter showed 
the total amount of lumber used in furniture and its 
distribution by woods, and the third showed the 
amount of lumber used in furniture and its distribu- 
tion by States. 

Mr. Weiss followed this part of his address with some 
pertinent remarks upon incidental subjects. He said 
that lumber yards should be sanitary and he explained 
that by sanitary lumber yards he meant those in which 
decayed lumber was not scattered about to communicate 
its germs to fresh, healthy lumber. He had some photo- 
graphs illustrating this. He showed a pile of decayed 
lumber against which had been placed a lot of fresh 
lumber just from the car, while another showed an u- 
kempt yard in which rotten wood was everywhere. Lum- 
ber shipped from such yards may appear to be sound, 
yet it carries with it in plentiful supply the incipient 
germs of decay which, when they develop later, will 
make the user dissatisfied and lead him to consider some 
of the substitutes for wood when he builds again. One 
of the things which he particularly criticised was irreg- 
ular kiln drying. He said that tests made upon flooring 
showed that as it came from the kilns some pieces would 
contain 12 percent of moisture and other pieces in the 
same lot only 1 percent. After kiln dried stock is put 
through the flooring machines in this condition, when 
it comes to the average air moisture percentage of 7% 
pereent, one piece will swell and the other shrink and 
they will not fit together. The planing mill man will 
be blamed, but he is not the man at fault. There should 
be more careful thought on this particular matter. 

In amplifying his remarks on the necessity for more 
secondary wood using industries in Wisconsin Mr. Weiss 
said that the Wisconsin industries use 620,000,000 feet, 
while those in Michigan use almost exactly twice that 
amount each year. At one point in his remarks he in- 
sisted that it was possible to reduce the manufacturing 
cost of hardwood below its present level, but did not go 
into details on that subject. 

The really sensational feature of his address was the 
collection of photographs he showed of buildings that 
had been constructed of wood with poor design and the 
consequent decay at places, usually near the ground. He 
showed a photograph of a barn on which split cedar 
shingles had been put in in 1862 and removed in 191), 
with a life of 51 years. Red cedar shingles were used 
to replace them, and his photographs showed this roof, 
after a life of only three years, no longer in serviceable 
condition. He showed a white pine gate erected in 
1912 all toggled up with wire and about ready to fall 
down. The wood was all right but the construction 
was poor. The wooden gate man should have sold the 
post and settings along with it. It was replaced with 
an iron gate and with the iron gate went posts, hinges, 
catch and all, insuring satisfactory installation. He 
said that a large yellow pine manufacturer recently dis: 
covered that counties in Mississippi and Louisiana were 
using corrugated iron culverts right in the pine district. 
Its lumberman estimated that this represented a local 
consumption of 20,000,000 feet of lumber. He got 
busy and the counties of this State are now using cre0- 
soted longleaf yellow pine for this purpose. He showed 
barns and granaries on which the sills were rotted be 
cause not properly protected from ground moisture. He 
insisted that lumber in general should be represented by 
competent engineers who could go about advising 
proper designs in its use and avoiding the unfortunate 
instances of which he had many other photographs that 
those above specifically referred to. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Weiss made a very def: 
nite statement as to physical characteristics of birch 
that had been obtained at the Forest Products Labora 
tory from tests of that wood. He stated that birch 
had an adherent quality within the wood itself whieh 
made it particularly susceptible to taking a finish easily. 
He gave its comparative relationship as to hardness and 
strength with various other woods, and said that this 
was information which could be effectively used in at 
vertising and could be relied upon as absolutely acct: 
rate. 

Although the morning session was’ devoted to birel 
Mr. Weiss took occasion while on his feet to say a worl 
or two about hemlock, ‘‘the old faithful’? Wisconsi! 
wood. He quoted from the bulletin on lumber issued 
by the board of estimates and apportionment of the 
city of New York used as a guide for the purcbasilf 
of materials for all city departments. This was 1 
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the effect ‘‘that hemlock is an inferior wood, liable to 
be shaky, splits easily and is not of much use except 
for temporary cheap work.’’ He quoted this as an 
example of misinformation, and stated that the manu- 
facturers of this association should be in close touch 
with such organizations as the American Institute of 
Architects, the Master Car Builders’ Association, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and others. He 
mentioned Ira H. Woolson, consulting engineer of the 
latter organization, as being engaged at the present 
time in an extremely interesting study of frame build- 
ings in order to make them safer against fire. He re- 
ferred to his attendance at the recent meeting in Chi- 
cago of the Chicago chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects and to the discussion there as to the re- 
duced sizes of lumber, and read the resolution which 
was there adopted. He stated that by perfect codpera- 
tion with such organizations these differences and mis- 
understandings could easily be adjusted and that it 
would not do to leave a feeling of dissatisfaction of 
this sort in the minds of such an important body of 
architects, This concluded the morning session. ~ 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Chair introduced Adolph Pfund, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and told 
Mr. Pfund that he was expected to tell about the forth- 
coming convention of his organization and to extend an 
invitation to those present to attend it. 

Mr. Pfund nobly fulfilled these expectations and in ad- 
dition told of the session of his convention which is go- 
ing to be devoted particularly to the interests of the 
lumber manufacturers, with a symposium of addresses 
from the representatives of the different associations of 
the North, South and West. 

Inspector Describes Exhibit 

W. H. McDonald, chief inspector of the bureau of 
grades, in submitting his annual report, was requested 
by the Chair to give also an account of the exhibit at 
the recent Minneapolis convention. The Chair in intro- 
ducing the subject stated that he considered it a very 
fine exhibit and felt proud of it and of the attention 
which it received. : 

Mr. McDonald’s report substantiated the Chair’s state- 
ment and gave some additional details. He suggested, 
however, that the exhibit could be improved somewhat by 
supplying some new items and retiring some of the old 
ones on which the finish had become somewhat marred. 
He said also that the effectiveness of such exhibits would 
be improved if the members themselves would make some 
effort to attend and view their own exhibit and see what 
was being done for them. Mr. McDonald’s report, in 
part, is as follows: 

I can notice a vast improvement in conditions gen- 
erally around your operations. More care is being taken 
in your sawmills to saw for quality, and this continues 
all through your sawmill, and your efforts to improve 
on your edging and trimming are very noticeable. The 
lumber is being sorted closer to grade on your transfers, 
which is a great money saver to you all, both in hand- 
ling and in the depreciation of stock caused by re- 
handling. 

The following figures will show the amount of stock 


we looked over at your plants and grades as we found 
them: 


a eee ee 430,800 feet 

PISPAWGOG. ANBDECIGE ... <.cucss esc cewenceaes 393,600 feet 

a ee errr errr 131,000 feet 

SN SIS (5-4 wv 05.0004 abas a 5.000 4400 8050 220,000 pieces 

Reinspections 

PUG: SIGIR ORUOO « 6ic's (occ cuers 6 60s cco 6.0. 6,s le dine 4isvers 180,463 feet 
Below grade, about 12 percent. | 

HIATaWOOd TEINEDOCEERS «6.6.4.5 6.6:5,0.0:000.0.0%66:0:0:0 186,647 feet 
Below grade, about 2% percent. 

Hemlock relmmpected. ..... ccc cccccedoscccces 668,703 feet 


Above grade about 3 percent. 
Below grade, about 8% percent. . 
ERP TTT eT rer eer eee 480,000 pieces 


TOURL VOTO IABMOCHIONS, . ooocc csc cwessccees 955,400 
Total reinspections hardwood.............. 547,110 
MARS, “PRUE OCUOM S65 coc ccc score e500 4:50 Sie 5068 180,463 

(Eris MRE CT De a eee are eae 1,672,973 


You will notice the last year we have been called to 
reinspect more stock than in any other year since 
have been in your employ. This does not mean that we 
are getting farther away from uniform grades, but I 
believe are more careless in our planing mill work, as 
a large number of the complaints were caused by im- 
proper planing mill work. I believe we are losing sight 
of the fact that good planing mill work is one of the 
very important features that ought to be considered in 
building up a permanent business in the hemlock mar- 


ts. 

I would like to suggest when calling for reinspections 
that you make it clear whether you must have this in- 
spection at once, for this reason: You know I am alone 
in the work as far as hemlock and pine are concerned, 
and often I am away up in northern Michigan and mak- 
ing the trip from there to the East, where most all of 
our complaints are, is very expensive. By holding this 
work up for a few days it will often give me a chance 
to get in shape to avoid an extra trip and thus save you 
some money. e 

I will give you some figures to show you that _the 
earnings, when making reinspections, especially since 
you are charging the indivdual member for the time 
required when making inspection, have increased the 
value of your inspection department so as to warrant 
an increase in the inspection service. * * * I would 
suggest that another inspector be put on and_ be 
located in northern Michigan, say at Houghton, giving 
him all of the upper peninsula for his territory, and when 
an inspection is called for by any member in his  terri- 
tory have him make the reinspection and thus be closely 
in touch with the manufacturers in Michigan. bg 

Speaking of changes in the hemlock rules, I believe 
we ought to have a paragraph in our general instruc- 
lions treating on appearance in all grad@s of hemlock. 
calling the inspector’s attention to serious defects which 
—_* the appearance of any and all grades of hem- 
ock. 

I would also suggest diagramming the different forms 
of flooring, drop siding, ceilings and shiplap, showing 
the exact sizes of the different matches, thus enabling 
ull_the members to put out a uniform worked stock, 
and by furnishing a standard steel gage to your planing 
mill foremen, such as this one I have in my hand, you 
will all be shipping the same size of planing mill worked 
~tock, and this will be a very great improvement to the 
present form of shipping. 


Professor H. L. Russell, dean of the college of agri- 
ulture of the University of Wisconsin at Madison, was 


then introduced by the Chair and also further intro- 
duced himself as a farmer. His remarks showed that 
he had a very broad general grasp of farm matters and 
conditions. The improvement of farm life must be pre- 
ceded by an economic improvement, by better earnings 
and farm management. This foundation in Wisconsin 
had now been pretty well laid and the next step, the 
improvement of social and intellectual surroundings 
and of living conditions, was in order. Better farm 
homes were desired and the university wished to erect 
a model home of this sort upon its campus. It would 
be a show place for thousands of visitors but also an 
actual working building; four of the girls in the home 
economics classes would be in charge of it in regular 
rotation, so that each one would gain practical experi- 
ence. He described an eight-room house, one of the 
downstairs rooms to be an office for the farmer. The 
farmer, as a business man, needed one. The speaker 
could get an appropriation from the legislature if it 
were in session but it is not. He believed that a build- 
ing of this sort should also be in itself an exhibit of 
the native resources of the State. He wanted the 
lumbermen to contribute the lumber for the building, 
the cement men the material for the foundation and 
had been promised certain materials of equipment and 
furnishing. The cost of labor would be taken care of 
somehow and his specific request was that the hard- 
wood men supply the material. 

M. J. Quinlan was recognized by the Chair and said 
that the proposition sounded to him like a good, com- 
mon sense form of advertising. He offered a resolution 
that a special committee consisting of W. H. Collins, 
of Madison, act with the bureau of promotion and 
advertising in furnishing the material for this build- 
ing, stipulating also that its roof shall be of white 
cedar shingles, the cost of material to be paid for 
form the promotion funds of the association. This 
motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

THE CHAIR—Dean Russell, the lumber for your building 


. is already in Madison. 


THE DEAN—If people are as prompt with the other mate- 
rials the building will be erected before night. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Urges Transportation Bureau Be Used More 


A. L. Osborn, chairman of the bureau of transporta- 





GEORGE FE. FOSTER, OF MELLEN, WIS.; 
Reélected Treasurer of the Association 


tion, then made a report upon traffic matters, in part 
as follows: 


There has been no time required of late in regard to 
legislative matters. It is suggested to all taxpayers in 
Wisconsin that the tax levies for 1915 be examined and 
compared with the assessed valuation, and if larger amounts 
have been raised in any town than permitted under the 
limitations prescribed in bill No. 676-A action should be 
brought to set aside tax levied in excess of the amount 
permitted under the new law. Presumably, members af- 
fected would engage an attorney, and we speak of this 
matter only to call attention of the members to their rights, 

The traffic bureau sent out notice that it was prepared 
to audit freight bills in carlots for lumber shipped by mem- 
bers after getting a practically complete tariff file. We 
regret to advise that only five members up to this time have 
sent bills to our traffic manager for audit. As these bills are 
being audited on the basis of our receiving one-third and 
returning two-thirds, the members availing themselves of 
this privilege not only get their bills audited for less money 
than through other means, but they also serve their own 
interest by reducing the cost of maintaining the bureau. 
Our membership must give this feature of the work prompt 
and loyal support to make it a success. We appreciate that 
those who have contracts at present with freight audit 
companies can not perhaps consistently send us bills for 
audit. But those who have no contracts can do so, and we 
urge those who have to get in shape as early as possible to 
get the work done through our bureau. * * * 

The manager of our traffic bureau has given all his time 
to the preparation of hearings both before the State and 
Interstate Commerce commissions. Just as soon as the 
class rate hearing is disposed of we hope to get a complete 
file of class rates tariffs and will then be in position to 
audit all bills for freight in less than ecarlots received. 
When in position to do this, notice will be given. 

The reclassification case on lumber before the Interstate 
Commerce commission has required considerable time, and 
the data collected for use of the National association and 
the answering of questions submitted by the commission 
have involved considerable labor. Our interests in this 
matter are cared for by Mr. Worcester, who has given freely 
and cheerfully a large amount of his time and we feel that 
the case is well prepared for presentation and it is vital 
that our interests be carefully looked after at the hearing. 

The bureau has not, as such, been particularly active in 
preparing for the presentation of the case of the lumbermen 
hefore the Federal Trade Commission. It has done some 
work in regard to this matter, but the case of our member- 
ship has been presented through our president, who will, as 
we understand it, report personally on what was done. 

Beginning last October, from time to time, the railroads 
filed applications with the Wisconsin Rate Commission for 
permission to increase rates, take out tariffs, and otherwise 


upset all the present rate conditions relating to the trans- 
portation of logs, wood, sawdust, shavings, lumber for con- 
centration, posts and poles for concentration, rates on pulp 
wood, and other forest products. ‘These applications were 
undoubtedly filed because of the anticipated filing of a com- 
plaint by various commercial bodies in Wisconsin for a re 
vision of class rates. This case is known as the Tittemore 
case because J. N. Tittemore acts as chief counsel for the 
complainants. Under the complaint, which is broad as the 
universe, testimony may be offered challenging any rate 
made by any railroad in Wisconsin. If we understand the 
complaint, one feature will call for the rerating of Wiscon 
sin rates on our product, and while the plan does not call 
for an absolute distance tariff it will mean the making of 
zones both for points where shipments are initiated 
points where products are received, much smaller. * 
It will be for the manufacturers in Wisconsin to decide 
whether we ought to stand for our present zone system of 
rating, or whether we want to have the present tariff 
vised on something like a mileage basis. We are to give all 


and 
+. * 


“these matters attention at a special meeting to be held 


tomorrow at 9 o'clock in this hotel, and we trust that every 
Wisconsin manufacturer, either in or out of the association, 
will be present to help settle the right course of action in 
caring for this very important matter. 

We urge this because the traffic bureau on January 13 
sent qut to twenty-one representative concerns questions to 
be answered that would help in preparing for the hearing 
before the commission, and it had received four replies up 
to January 20. We bespeak for the work of the traffic 
bureau better attention to inquiries sent to members that 
will help the bureau care for their interests. 

Mr. Ducker met with representatives of the box and paper 
mill interests and discussed with them their proposed line 
of action. In connection with our president, he met at 
Rhinelander with representatives of traffic bureaus and 
traffic managers for sawmills. A meeting was held at Osh 
kosh of traffic managers and some representative sawmill 
men, but not until ten days ago was any special interest 
manifested in regard to this very important matter. * * 

During the last three or four months the activities of the 
bureau have been very largely on behalf of our Wisconsin 
membership. We were all ready to serve the Michigan 
interests at a hearing at Grand Rapids that was initiated 
by the Bay City and Saginaw group of manufacturers who 
sought to get into the Chicago and western territory on the 
same basis as Cadillac. This hearing was not had for the 
reason that the complaint was withdrawn after our appear 
ance. Whether our showing in opposition to the application 
influenced the withdrawal or not, we can not say. The 
bureau at a later date ought to take action to give relief 
to some of our members in the Lake Superior territory, and 
we believe that as soon as the present pressing matters are 
cleared up relief from some recent advances may be had. 

Mr. Osborn also read congressional bill H R 651, re- 
quiring railroads to present bills for freight within 
ninety days and to bring suits for collection within a 
time limit of two years, which he suggested be re- 
ferred to the committee on resolutions. 

A resolution was offered by J. T. Phillips and duly 
approved, expressing the regrets and sympathy of the 
organization on the death of D. M. Kneeland, who had 
been a member of the organization. 


Tells Preparations for Reclassification Hearing 

R. 8. Kellogg of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was then intro- 
duced. He had been on the morning program to talk 
about what other associations were doing and on the 
afternoon program to discuss the National Traffic As- 
sociation. Having had no time for his morning talk 
he combined his remarks on the two topics at this time. 
He told what the present status was of the inquiry 
into lumber rates, the data for which is being collected 
and which is the only necessary step to be taken at 
the present time. The affiliated lumber associations 
had arranged for efficient attorneys, including Messrs. 
Teal and Windlish, and the National association would 
not itself be represented by counsel. It was, however, 
busy in collecting from the affiliated associations neces- 
sary data as to tonnage, rates etc. 

He told what the National association is doing in 
attending retail conventions this year and talking 
lumber promotion. He stated the retailers were all 
interested in this subject and apparently entirely will- 
ing to codperate. He reviewed lumber promotion cam- 
paigns of the various affiliated associations, which he 
said aggregated nearly $500,000 a year, most of which 
had been raised within the last twelve or fourteen 
months. The Southern Pine Association has about 
$100,000, the Cypress association has an appropriation 
of 25 cents a thousand feet; the North Carolina Pine 
Association raised an appropriation of 11%4 cents a 
thousand feet for advertising by 5 cents, making it 614 
cents, which will produce $40,000 or $50,000; the North- 
ern Pine Association is spending 10 cents a thousand 
feet or about $75,000; the gum manufacturers are using 
10 cents a thousand feet, northern hemlock promotion 
will amount to 25 or 30 cents a thousand, western red 
cedar is using 60 cents a thousand. And he concluded 
this portion of his remarks by saying that if the 
northern birch manufacturers did not appropriate 25 
cents a thousand for advertising that wood they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves and would be missing one 
of the best opportunities they have ever had. ; 

Mr. Goodman had prepared a report of proceedings 
before the Federal Trade Commission, but on account 
of the lack of time he said he would not read it but 
that it would later be printed in the bulletin. 

M. J. Quinlan, chairman of the bureau of grades, then 
very briefly reviewed the work of the bureau of grades 
and left the report largely in the hands of the three 
subcommittees on specific woods. 


Reports of Committees 

The committee on hemlock reported that the present 
prices quoted amounted to about a $2 concession from 
the list on No. 1 and No. 2 and about $3 on No. 3, 
although there is some variance in prices, this having 
reference to the broken list of February 25, 1916. The 
committee believed these prices were about $1 lower 
than they should be in comparison with yellow pine. 
The committee stated that members who pile their 
No. 3 stock in separate lengths and widths should also 
charge somewhat more for it. 

The report on maple, oak and ash is printed as fol- 
lows: 

The present situation of maple is one of exceeding 
strength. It is several years since the market has been 


(Continued on Page 72.) 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATIONS HOLD ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Four Lumbermen’s Organizations in Session at the Same Time and Place—American Methods Endorsed—Influences of 
War Much in Evidence—Trade Extension and Wood Block Paving Campaigns Begun 


Orrawa, OnT., Jan. 24.—For the first time the experi- 
ment of combining four different associations, all directly 
or indirectly connected with the Canadian lumber indus- 
try, by inducing them to hold their annual gatherings at 
the same time and place has been tried and has proved 
an unqualified suecess. Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day otf last week the Commission of Conservation, the 
Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion met in this city in anmual gathering, and on Wed- 
nesday evening members of the four organizations held a 
joint banquet at the Chateau Laurier. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association on Wednesday, from a practical point of 
view the most important gathering of the week, was the 
first held by that body in two years. In spite of that 
fact or perhaps partly because of it the attendance was 
large, lumbermen from every part of Canada gathering 
in the Chateau Laurier for the occasion. The note of 
war was struck in nearly every report presented, the 
effect of the great world struggle on the lumber trade 
having manifested itself in many ways and even the reso- 
lutions passed—and there were several important ones— 
were designed in many cases to meet war conditions. 

Charles MacLaren occupied the chair when the con- 
vention opened, W. E. Bigwood, of Toronto, being after- 
ward voted in as its occupant. Annual reports were pre- 
sented as usual, that of the retiring president, Senator 
George Gordon, of Cache Bay, being awaited with unusual 
interest. 

This report pointed out that, notwithstanding the con- 
ditions of peculiar stress that have surrounded the lumber 
industry since the outbreak of the European conflict and 
notwithstanding the uncertainty as to the eventual out- 
come of this great struggle, the business situation now is 
not at all so strained as some seem to believe. However, 
caution is the proper safeguard of all interests, and the 
report urged the lumbermen thoroughly and carefully 
to analyze their affairs and to plan for the future to the 
best of their abilities. The report also assured the asso- 
ciation members as to the stability of Canada’s finances. 
Speaking of the direct effects of the war on the lumber 
industry the ship and freight problem was reviewed, and 
the British marine policy fully explained. These factors 
were given as the chief contributors to the crippling of 
Canada’s as well as American foreign relations. Review- 
ing the attitude of nmranufacturers in the United States 
toward trade extension and the development of their 
export trade, especially with the Latin American coun- 
tries, the report declared that, lest Canada eventually be 
riding the back sled, the Canadian lumbermen ‘‘ must 
be up and doing, to keep shoulder to shoulder with the 
men in the lead.’’ 


American Business Getting Methods Taken As 
Criterion 

The spread of technical education in the United States, 
especially through university courses at many of the 
leading institutions, and the formation of trade organi- 
zations for the purpose of furthering the commercial 
interests of the country, were referred to in the presi- 
dent’s report as mighty good things for industry as a 
whole, and the Canadian lumber and business men were 
urged to follow example. 

The report of Secretary Frank Hawkins referred to the 
decrease in imports and increase in exports which have 
been the feature of Canadian trade during the last two 
years. There has been a total reduction in Canadian im- 
ports of merchandise during the two years of nearly 
$230,000,000 but an increase in exports of $139,789,406. 
The figures showing the export of forest products for the 
three years were as follows: 1913, $42,875,089; 1914, 
$41,954,640, and 1915, $48,925,230. 

The report of the executive committee contained a 
number of interesting recommendations. Among them 
was the suggestion that trade reports similar to those 
furnished by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of New York be kept. 


Urge Companies for Wood Block Paving 


A paragraph of the report dealing with wood block pav- 
ing is of interest. It is as follows: 


It may now be accepted as a demenstrated fact that wood 
blocks properly treated with preservatives is the ideal paving 
for streets. Probably owing to the energy of our American 
friends. longleaf pine has apparently been firmly established 
as the ideal wood for this purpose. Investigation, however, 
shows that Canadian norway pine is also very suitable for the 
purpose, and it is a question for this association to determine 





whether or no they shall take the matter up. Undoubtedly 
many millions of feet of lumber will in the very near future 
be used for this purpose. Creosoting plants have been estab- 


lished in Canada and experiments so far with Canadian nor- 
way pine have demonstrated the practicability of this wood 
for paving purposes. The large cities in the United States 
are using wood block paving more extensively every year. 


Another part of the report suggested the advertising 
of lumber’s merits as a constructional material: 


In view of the fact that substitutes for lumber are being so 
prominently advertised, and also bearing in mind the exten- 
sive campaign which lumber manufacturers of the United 
States are making to combat these substitutions, it is sug- 
gested that the subject of effective advertising should be dis 
cussed at this convention. The secretary has on file a num- 
ber of instances where lumber advertising as conducted by 
the American manufacturers has had enviable results, and we 
consider the matter weli worth the attention of the members 
of this association. 


The report of the transportation committee was mainly 








devoted to a review of the evidence presented by the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association before the Dominion 
Railway Commission in opposing the application of Cana- 
dian railways for an increase in lumber rates in eastern 
Canada. It also touched upon the difficulties of the ex- 
porter, and briefly referred to the activities of the Amer- 
ican exporters in seeking a remedy for these evils. 
Following the presentation of reports an animated dis- 
cussion took place on the formation of an insurance or- 
ganization for the benefit of the members. A resolution 
that a committee of three be appointed to consider the 
question of insurance was framed and carried. 


Plan Active Trade Extension Campaign 


Following a discussion of the recommendation of an 
extensive campaign advertising the merits of Canadian 
timber, embodied in the executive committee’s report, 
a resolution was adopted authorizing an appointed depu- 
tation to wait upon the Hon. George Perley, Canadian 
high commissioner in London, urging the more extensive 
use of Canadian lumber produets. Two other resolutions - 
toward the same end were adopted, the first one reading: 


In order to counteract the effect of foreign grown woods 
being specified by architects, contractors and others to the 
exclusion of native products and manufactures, the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, in annual meeting assembled, hereby 

Resolves, That all associations of architects, departments 
of Government and others who use wood or manufactures 
thereof should be urged to specify in all cases thaf Canadian 
products should be given a preference, and that substitutes 
for lumber should be discouraged unless it is clearly shown 
that the use of lumber would be detrimental to the public 
interest. 





The second resolution read: 

Inasmuch as at the present time special attention is being 
paid to the treatment of woods with preservatives for block 
pavements over which the heaviést traffic of the busiest 
streets may pass, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the officials of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association be instructed to communicate with engineers in 
all cities, towns and municipalities urging the use of Cana- 
dian woods in preference,to any other. ° 

The incoming executive committee was authorized to 
take whatever action it would deem necessary in connec- 
tion with the probable visit to Canada of British or allied 
representatives in search of timber supplies. A similar 
resolution was passed in connection with the possible 
visit to the Dominion of Australian and New Zealand 
prime ministers. 

Several interesting papers were presented during the 
meeting. W. Kynoch, of McGill University, gave a paper 
on wood block pavements, in which he explained the 
methods of treating wood blocks and the construction of 
wood pavements. While the cost was high at the begin- 
ning, he said, wood block had proved economical, besides 
being the best road surface agent. They have been tried 
successfully in Canada and climatie conditions have not 
affected them. E. F. Perry, of New York, spoke on 
mutual fire insurance and R. W. Sterns read a paper on 
‘Work of Timber Tests.’’ 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 


Ifonorary president—J. R. Booth, Ottawa. 

President—W. E. Bigwood, Toronto. 

First vice president—-Angus McLean, Bathurst, N. B. 

Second vice president—Arthur IH. Campbell, Montreal. 

Ifonorary trcasurer—R,. G. Cameron, Ottawa. 

Directors—Hon. George Gordon, Cache Bay, Ont.; FE. A. 
Dunlop, Pembroke; E, R. Bremner, P. C. Walker, Gordon C. 
Edwards, W. C. Hughson, all of Ottawa: J. D. White, George 

”. Grier, Alex MecUlaurin and Arthur H. Campbell. all of 
Montreal: W. C. Laidlaw, Duncan McLaren, A. FE. Craig, W. 
kK. Bigwood. W. J. Loving, all of Tcronto; His Honor D. C. 
Cameron, Winnipez; A. L. Mattes, Prince Albert, Sask., and 
W. G. Power, St. Pacome, Que. 





Suggests National Ownership of Forests 


Conservation and its subsidiary branches were touched 
upon in a major key by the speakers at. the joint banquet 
held by the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association and the 
other three forestry organizations meeting in the capital 
during the week. Perhaps the most striking suggestion 
delivered was that of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, leader of the 
liberal opposition in the Canadian Parliament, for na- 
tional ownership of all forests. After a reference to the 
wonderful natural resources of the Dominion Sir Wilfrid 
declared that ‘‘a land without forests is a land of desola- 
tion.’’ He suggested then that all forests should be na- 
tional property, protected and regulated by the laws of 
the State. 

Sir George Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
pointed out the necessity of conservation. ‘‘It is the 
opportunity of Canada to minister to the wants of the 
world from out of its resources in rebuilding places laid 
waste,’’ said Sir George. 

Hon. Dr. Roche, Minister of Interior, a life member 
of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, spoke of the 
work of the forestry branch of his department, particu- 
larly in connection with its establishment of a Forest 
Products Laboratory at McGill University, Montreal. 
He promised the full codperation of Department of In- 
terior in the work of conservation and the encouragement 
of better methods in the lumber industry. ‘‘We have 
been belated in the work of conserving our national re- 
sourees,’’ said Dr. Roche. He deplored the yearly de- 


struction of great tracts of timber and declared that 
this asset of the country would be given full protection 
in future. 

Dr. Michael Clark, M. P., of Red Deer, and Dr. F. D. 
Adams, dean of the faculty of applied science of MeGill 


University, addressed the banqueters, while Attorney- 
General Daniels, of Nova Scotia, also spoke briefly. 


FCREST ENGINEERS RE-ELECT PRESIDENT 

Reports presented at the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Society of Forest Engineers on Tuesday, January 
18, showed that since its recent organization the society 
has progressed rapidly. Members from East and West 
were present and the attendance was of a very gratifying 
$1ze. 

In the election of officers Clyde Leavitt, chief fire in- 
spector of the commission of conservation and the board 
of railway commissioners, was reélected president for the 
coming year. H. R. MacMillan, special trade commis- 
sioner, and now on a world tour in the interest of Cana- 
dian forest products, was elected vice president and EIl- 
wood Wilson, of the Laurentide Company of Grand 
Mere, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Leavitt in thanking the 
members referred briefly to the advantages which had 
already accrued from the formation of such an organi- 
zation as the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, 
serving as it has to bring together men engaged in for- 
estry work and to provide a means of exchanging ideas 
of scientific forest management. 

The report of the secretary outlined the steps taken 
recently to incorporate the society, which reorganized 
under a new constitution various bodies which had previ- 
ously carried on the same work independently in Canada. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the society is in a 
strong financial position, with a gratifying increase in 
membership. 


CONSERVATICN DISCUSSED BY COMMISSION 


An account of the work done during the last year 
by the forestry committee was the feature of the first 
day’s session of the annual meeting of the Commission of 
Conservation on Tuesday, January 18. The report was 
presented by Clyde Leavitt, chief forester of the railway 
commission and of the Commission of Conservation. He 
told of what had been done during 1915 in the line of 
forest protection and was followed by J. B. Harkin, 
superintendent of Dominion parks, who spoke on forest 
conservation in Dominion parks. The most interesting 
portion of Mr. Harkin’s address was that in which he 
described new fire fighting appliances tested and adopted 
by the parks branch during the year. Gasoline fire 
engines had been introduced in the parks and were de- 
signed to be used in relays in ease of fire. 

Another interesting address was that by Dr. B. E. Fer- 
now, dean of the faculty of forestry at Toronto Uni- 
versity, on ‘‘Silvicultural Problems in Forest Reserves.’ 
Dr. Fernow outlined what had been done in Canada and 
other countries in the planting and care of trees and 
gave some valuable information as to the methods which 
experience had proved to be the best to pursue with a 
view to the economical preservation of present growth and 
the insuring of future forest wealth. 


ANNUAL OF CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Much the same work as accomplished by the Commis- 
sion of Conservation was traversed at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Forestry Association at its annual meet- 
ing on Thursday, January 20. Fire protection, conserva- 
tion of lumber and the educational value of forestry were 
deait with in the address of President F. C. Whitman, of 
Nova Scotia. In reviewing last year’s work of the asso- 
ciation the president declared that forestry had felt the 
general sentiment of business caution. ‘‘The outlook for 
better prices for all kinds of lumber is far from de- 
pressing,’’ was his optimistic prediction in regard to the 
lumber business generally. The principal reason for the 
practical standstill of lumber and allied industries at 
present, said Mr. Whitman, was the prohibitive freight 
rates. Until normal conditions returned little export 
trade could be looked for. He predicted, however, that 
the war would lead to more scientific methods in the 
Canadian lumber industry, which was at present rather 
a erude product. 

Three interesting addresses were given during the 
meeting. Hon. W. R. Brown, president of the New 
Hampshire Forestry Commission, spoke on ‘‘ Cutting 
Down the Waste in the Forest Crop;’’ W. T. Van Dusen, 
of the British Columbia Forest Service, dealt with ‘‘ For- 
estry and the Lumber Industry,’’? and R. H. Campbell, 
director of forestry in Canada, spoke on the topic of 
‘¢Forestry and the Future.’’ That the striking power 
of Germany in the present war was due in great degree 
to the storing up of wealth from scientific forest man- 
agement was one of Mr. Campbell’s interesting state- 
ments. Preparedness and protection were the two words 
which the war had taught to Canada, said Mr. Campbell, 
and they were words the Dominion had to learn from its 
chief foe. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Lieut. Col. J. B. Miller. 

Vice president—Hen. Sydney Fisher. 

Secretary—Robson Black. 

Treasurer—Miss M. Robinson. 

Territorial vice presidents—Ontario, Hon. G. H. Ferguson : 
Quebec, Hon. Jules Allard; New Brunswick, Hon. George J. 
Clarke; Nova Scotia. Hon. O. T. Daniels; Prince Edward 
Island, Hon. J. A. Matheson; Alberta, Hon. A. L. Sifton: 

3ritish Columbia, Hon. W. R. Ross; Yukon, George Black : 
District of Patricia, Sir C. Cameron; Ungava, Mgr. Bruchesi. 
of Montreal. 
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CO-OPERATION RULES A BIG CONVENTION 





Southwestern Association Annual Enthusiastic Over Mutual Helpfulness—Lumber Reclassi- 
fication, Advertising, Community Development, Unfair Fight on Wood Discussed 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26.—Willingness of the re- 
tailer to grasp the hand of the manufacturer and mutu- 
ally advance in the work of extending the markets for 
forest products is the uppermost thought pervading the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, which opened today at the 
Muehlebach Hotel. 

That producer-dealer codperation is not a passing 
fancy but a reality built upon a foundation support of 
serious one-mindedness is not only borne out in program 
bat in private dealer conversation and in general lobby 
chat. 

“*You Must Be Born Again,’’ would be an apt text 
for this gathering of lumber merchants, judging from 
the assertions of speakers and what individual members 
say in expressing their views. Justifying the mention 
as such a text is the rebirth that has come into the life 
of the Southwestern association—a rebirth spelling asso- 
ciation work of service and effectiveness and determina- 
tion to ally in the common cause of blazing the way for 
new and greater uses of wood, and its continuance as the 
leading building material of the nation. 

Regeneration is noticeable in every move and act of 
the 1,700 dealers who have gathered here to talk over 
last year’s trade and activities and to plan unitedly for 
assuring a more successful and prosperous future. 

Returning prosperity to most of the members has re- 
sulted in a large attendance, and enthusiasm is running 
at high tide. Crops as a rule have been good in the ter- 
ritory covered by the association and as farm trade with 
most of the dealers comprises a big factor in their busi- 
ness, the purchases of the soil tiller mean a move- 
ment of boards pleasing to the retailers. So the 
prime reason for this rousing convention is found in the 
fact that trade is good, and those in attendance will 
make this meeting, which will continue for three days, 
the best in association history. 





Coéperation Is Keynote 


Throughout the initial meeting in the ballroom of the 
new Muchlebach Hotel this afternoon the note of coédper- 
ation prevailed from the time President J. E. Marrs, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., called the convention to order on 
through each talk or report until the close of the pro- 
gram. The annual address of President Marrs was a 
preachment on its value; Secretary J. R. Moorehead em- 
phasized it time and time again in his report; the de- 
tailing of the work of the traffic department spelled its 
value; the boy and girl thrift club movement as ex- 
plained by Prof. George D. Farrell, of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., was a shining’ ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by unity of action; 
round table discussion dwelt mainly upon its needs, 
and last, but not least, the eloquent address of John 
H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., one of the most notable 
figures in the yellow pine industry, brought home 
vividly the idea that not only does business success with 
lumbermen or any other business class lie primarily in 
cooperation, but the whole future of the American na- 
tion depends upon whether the people can forget sec- 
tional differences and melt their interests in a way 
that will make them fit to measure up to the wonderful 
world influence that will be offered it at the close of 
the terrible European conflict. 


Welcome to Southwest Metropolis 


When the initial session opened today the large ball- 
room of the Muehlebach was so filled that President 
Marrs took occasion to remark that he believed the 
attendance at the meeting was fully three times as 
large as usually is the rule at the annual conventions. 

Following invocation by Rev. H. C. Rogers, pastor of 
the Lindwood Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, 
Assistant City Counselor William J. Bland weleomed 
the lumber dealers on behalf of Mayor Henry L. Jost, 
who was unable to attend. His address was brief 
but appropriate, calling attention to the importance 
of Kansas City as a lumber market center, and bidding 
the dealers a welcome to the southwest metropolis. 

Before President Marrs plunged into his annual ad- 
dress he spoke of the luncheon at the Baltimore Hotel 
at noon at which E. N. Hurley, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, was the chief speaker. President Marrs 
regretted that more lumber dealers could not have been 
present at the luncheon given by the Kansas City 
Commercial Club, not only from the standpoint of the 
sound business talk given by Mr. Hurley but because 
of the impression Secretary Moorehead made in his 
plea before the business men present for common sense 
treatment of the business interests of the nation. 


New Spirit Pervading 


That a new spirit is pervading the lumber industry 
was the opening remark of President Marrs in his an- 
nual address. The chastening rod of adversity such as 
had been felt during the last few years of small profits 
or no profits at ali seemingly had a salutary effect, he 
said, and had brought the lumbermen of the country 
to their senses. 

‘‘Never before in the history of our industry have 
we been brought face to face with the fact that the 
lumber business from every standpoint had been un- 
prepared to fight its battles,’’ declared the president 





in illustrating his point, ‘‘and it is a matter of con- 
gratulation and a good omen to see that the industry 
has awakened to the situation and is not only discuss- 
ing preparedness, but is actually engaged in it. It cer- 
tainly spells improvement in conditions; increase in 
business; the combating of those forces which are al- 
ways at work against us, and the placing of the indus- 
try upon a more solid and firm foundation.’’ 


Co-operation Commended 


Tt is a source of congratulation to the retailers, said 
President Marrs, that the lumber manufacturers are 
endeavoring in every possible way to codperate with 
the retailers in the distribution of lumber. This situa- 
tion had in a measure been brought about through 
the inroads of substitutes, which had been made pos 
sible, not because of the utility of substitutes but be- 
cause the manufacturers of these products had assisted 
the distributer in their sale. It was pointed out that 
the manufacturer of substitutes had not only gone 
into the field and actually assisted the distributer, but 
had spent millions in advertising to let the public 
know that these substitutes were upon the market. 
Courting the consumer had paid them, the president 
said, because the courting had resulted in the sale of 
substitutes where lumber ought to have been used be- 
cause it could serve better and be bought at a lower 
price. 

A Source of Gratification 


‘¢That the manufacturers of lumber have recognized 
this principle in business is a source of gratification 
to the retailer,’’ continued President Marrs, ‘‘and we 
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J. E. MARRS, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. ; 
President Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


certainly weleome their codperation in the sale 
of lumber, making better lumber and a more universal 
use of lumber. This will certainly spell success and 
prosperity in all branches of the business, and asking 
representatives of the various manufacturing organiza- 
tions to appear upon this program is with the view of 
stimulating codperation between the retailers and the 
manufacturers to the end that a greater permanency 
may prevail throughout the trade.’’ 

Reference was here made to the Forest Products Fed- 
eration meeting held in Chicago last February that 
resulted in the formation of the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which will carry on a national five-year 
campaign in behalf of wood. President Marrs said the 
new department had come to the front against the un- 
fair fight made against wood, particularly in the large 
cities. He cited the unfair tactics that had been used 
in the fight made against wood and wooden shingles in 
particular in many cities, and said that all lumbermen 
generally understood the underlying facts and spirit 
that dominate the unfair fight. 


The Awakening 


‘The large’ preparations on the part*of substitute 
manufacturers and the ever-present fire insurance com- 
panies in their persistent and continuous fight against 
wood and wood products are sufficient proof and fully 
explain the ‘whys’ and ‘wherefores’ of the campaign 
so recently inaugurated and so aggressively promoted 
throughout the entire country,’’ continued President 
Marrs. ‘‘We believe this fact perhaps more than any 
other one thing has brought the manufacturers and the 
retailers face to face with the situation, and has made 
them to realize the facts as they exist; and out of this 
condition and situation has grown this disposition on 
the part of both manufacturer and retailer to stand 
together for self-preservation.’’ 





The ‘‘Get-Together’’ Spirit 


Citing it as one incident of the value of the ‘‘get-to- 


-gether’’ spirit between manufacturer and retailer, men 


tion was made of the conference held last November 
between retail representatives from each of the asso- 
ciation districts of the middle West and members of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, which 
had to do with grades. This conference was held at New 
Orleans at the invitation of the cypress manufacturers, 
with a view of altering or changing grading rules to 
meet the requirements of the retailers, and the con 
ference resulted so successfully that practically every 
suggestion of the retailers was adopted later at a meet- 
ing of manufacturers at Jacksonville, Fla. President 
Marrs declared that five years ago the idea of a manu- 
facturers’ association calling retailers into consultation 
would not even have been conceived. He then told in 
some detail just what transpired at the New Orleans 
conference. 

The conference between retail association secretaries 
and representatives of the Southern Pine Association 
which was held in November was then referred to, and 
the members were told how such subjects as pushing 
the sale of yellow pine in its proper territory and the 
best methods for advertising yellow pine were dis- 
cussed freely between the secretaries and the yellow 
pine men. The conference laid the foundation of closer 
coéperation, he said, and emphasis was given to the 
importance of consultation and conference between the 
two branches of the trade. 


Reclassification of Rates 


The attempts of the railroads to force a reclassifica- 
tion of lumber and lumber products was the next sub- 
ject dwelt upon by President Marrs. He declared that 
the subject was given birth several months ago when 
the carriers appealed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and would likely remain a live subject for two 
or three years to come. He told the members how the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had denied the plea 
of the carriers for reclassification, and had upon its 
own initiative instituted an investigation of its own 
of the entire lumber industry with a view of reclassi- 
fying lumber and lumber products upon which to base 
new rates for the carriers. 

The entire lumber fraternity—manufacturers and re- 
tailers of lumber and cooperage, box makers and others 
—had united, he explained, in the task of presenting to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a set of answers 
to the ‘‘Seventeen Questions’’ which the commission 
had propounded to the carriers, and to the manufac- 
turers and retailers of lumber. 


Subject of Vital Consequence 


‘¢Tt is more than probable that hearings will be held 
in central cities throughout the country upon this most 
important subject,’’ said the president, in speaking 
further upon the rate subject. ‘‘A more important 
subject has not been presented to the lumber interests 
of the country in years past. Should the suggestions 
and the opinions which have been expressed in some 
quarters prevail, and the reclassification of lumber be 
made based upon these suggestions, great hardships are 
going to be worked, particularly upon the small dealers 
in the country towns. This association is doing what 
it can to keep before the commission the interests of 
the small dealer in lumber and forest products. What 
and when the outcome will be finally has not been 
suggested at this time. It may take years for the 
commission to come to a final conelusion.’’ 

The matter of increase in dues which was voted 
at the last annual meeting in order that a traffic de- 
partment could be instituted and a field man employed 
was then touched upon, the president stating that 
the reports of Secretary Moorehead, Traffic Manager 
Johnston and Field Man Phillips would cover care- 
fully the results that had been obtained. 

Mr. Phillips, who had acted in the capacity of field 
man for three months, but who had resigned to enter 
business for himself, would report on his experience 
during that period, said President Marrs. He re- 
gretted that since Mr. Phillips’ resignation the associa- 
tion had been unable to find a capable man to take his 
place and the position is now unfilled. 

It was pointed out that a field man was essential, 
as only through ‘‘heart to heart’’ talks with retailers 
was it possible to gain new members for the organiza 
tion, correspondence being a difficult procedure in ob 
taining new members to association ranks. 


Texas Case a Warning 


The subject of the retailers’ legal fight, a decision on 
which has not been handed down in the Federal court 
at Minneapolis, before which it was argued, was then 
mentioned. That a decision is patiently being awaited 
was the only further comment made on the subject. 
However, President Marrs went fully into what is 
known as the Texas case. He said a new feature had 
been injected into the antitrust laws of the States, < 
fact particularly true in Texas. He declared that while 
members of the association might not be directly inter- 
ested in what is going on in Texas, a similar court at- 
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titude may pop up in the association territory, which 
explained why he discussed the Texas situation. 

Recently the attorney general of Texas proceeded 
against a number of retail lumbermen in that State, 
he explained, on the ground that they violated the 
States antitrust law in that certain line-yard companies 
and corporations had agreed among themselves at cer- 
tain points in Texas to buy out competitive yards. 
Action was brought against a number of line-yard 
companies in that State, a number confessing judgment 
rather than be dragged through endless litigation 
which would naturally follow. 

Wittily, President Marrs continued: 

The contention of the attorney general of Texas (whose 
name is Looney) is about as follows: One corporation can 
under no circumstances buy out a competing corporation 
serving the same territory the effect of which purpose is to 
reduce competition. A corporation can buy out a competitor 
who is operating as an individual or as a co-partnership. An 
individual or co-partnership can buy out any single com- 
petitor. No two or more competitors, corporations or other- 
wise, can combine or join their capital in any way to buy out 
any other competitor or competitors, corporations or other- 
wise. 

Construction a Vicious One 

President Marrs declared that the foregoing was the 
‘*meat’’ under which the various line-yard firms had 
been sued in Texas, being based on the theory that 
the joining of capital in such manner was done to re- 
duce or limit competition and therefore was illegal. 

‘‘The matter is brought to your attention,’’ con- 
tinued- President Marrs, ‘‘for the reason that in Kan- 
sas a former attorney general has said that although 
he believed such a law was vicious, yet he believed 
the Kansas law would bear the same construction as 
had been placed upon the Texas act. In*‘other words, 
the lumber business is presented with this situation: 
that however unprofitable a business may become in a 
community where there are too many yards, it is un- 
lawful under certain conditions for the competitor to 
sell to the others.’’ 

That fair minded people would not stand for such 
a vicious interpretation of antitrust laws was the 
opinion of the president, and he declared that it be- 
hooved lumbermen and other business men as well to 
look out for lumbermen’s interests and see that iniquity 
in the form of an antitrust law decision of that kind 
is rectified. 

Secretary’s Work Extolled 

In closing President Marrs declared that he had ap- 
preciated the office of president of the organization, 
had taken pride in executing the affairs of the associa- 
tion for the last year, and that he would lay away the 
year in the archives of memory as one of the treasured 
periods of his life. 

While he had the honor of being president, the suc- 
cess achieved during the last year in association work 
properly mantled the shoulders of Secretary Moore- 
head, declared President Marrs, and he said there were 
no words fitting properly to convey the value of Secre- 
tary Moorehead to the organization. 

Seldom has the work of an association secretary re- 
ceived such a eulogy as that given Secretary Moore- 
head by the association’s chief executive. 

‘“*Tf we are to maintain the efficiency of this asso- 
ciation at the highest point,’’ said President Marrs in 
extolling Secretary Moorehead, ‘‘we have no better 
means of doing so than by rallying around J. R. 
Moorehead’s leadership.’’ 

The final plea of the president was for members to 
follow his splendid leadership, and bend all their ef- 
forts to make 1916 the best of all years in the history 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

The Secretary’s Report 

Secretary Moorehead also prefaced his report with 
impromptu remarks about the Commercial Club lunch- 
eon, stating that he believed the time was not far off 
when the Government would not only let business 
proceed unhampered but through the Federal Trade 
Commission would open a pathway helpful to business 
progress instead of acts of impedance as in the past. 

Necessity of Preparedness 

A little story on the necessity of preparedness told at 
the expense of Secretary Torrence, of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, prefaced the annual re- 
port of Secretary J. R. Moorehead, and he then took up 
the various activities of association work and subjects kin- 
dred to welfare of the retail lumberman. Inasmuch as 
Traffic Manager J. E. Johnston had a special report to 
make, Secretary Moorehead passed on from traffic mat- 
ters to mention the business course that the University of 
Kansas now offers. He urged members who live in Kan- 
sas to take advantage of the course, and declared that 
the association would do all in its power to further the 
establishment of such a department, now contemplated, 
at the University of Missouri. He told of a new form 
of membership list and then dwelt at length on the ad- 
vertising contest in which the association offered prizes 
for the best retail advertisement used by any members of 
the association. 

‘*Ads’’ a Long-Felt Want 


The contest, he said, brought out the fact that there 
were many high class advertisers among the members, 
and the results obtained refuted the charge that retail 
lumber dealers were not advertising. More than 800 ad- 
vertisements were submitted, 566 being of lumber and 
building material, 84 silo ads, 60 paint, and 120 miscel- 
laneous. ‘‘The reproduction of the prize ads, with forty- 
eight others, seems to have met a long-felt want by many 
of our membership,’’ said Secretary Moorehead. ‘‘ Per- 
mit us to say again that it was not the purpose in offer- 
ing these prizes to launch the membership into an ex- 
travagant campaign of advertising, but it was done for 
the purpose of stimulating more, better and profitable 
advertising among our members.’’ 


Codperation in Advertising 


The more the subject of advertising is discussed, said 
Secretary Moorehead further, the more need is seen for 
cooperation between the retail lumber dealer and the 
local newspaper editor in providing advertising that will 
attract attention. The public is becoming educated upon 
the subject, he said, and will not pay any attention to 
advertisements that are not attractive, which makes the 
old stereotyped ad the same day in and day out, month 
in and month out, worse than no advertising at all. 

‘*The time is coming, and this contest proved it, when 
the dealer and the country newspaper man will constitute 
the team to produce new ideas,’’ declared Secretary 
Moorehead, ‘‘and to get results by uptodate methods in 
this most important branch of the business.’’ 

The passage of pure advertising laws in several States 
and the campaign that is being carried on through the 
auspices of the National Ad Clubs to further the enact- 
ment of such laws were then discussed. 

‘*Tt is a great step in the direction of eliminating un- 
scrupulous, untruthful and misleading advertising,’’ de- 
clared Secretary Moorehead. ‘‘It is to be hoped that it 
will go even further so that such evidence may be pre- 
sented to the Federal Trade Commission that it will see 
and determine that untruthful advertising is unfair com- 
petition and must be eliminated.’’ 


Steps of the Farm Press 


Steps that are being taken by the agricultural press to 
weed out untruthful ads was commended, and the im- 
portance of the action in that direction elaborated upon. 
It was pointed out that the farm press of the country, 
which has the largest number of readers of any class of 
publications, had come to see the light in that any commu- 
nity, which means the farm and town, can not prosper, 
can not succeed, can not grow, can not perform its func- 
tions as a community unless the town and farm grow and 
prosper alike. The association would codperate with the 
farm press, said Mr. Moorehead, in every way possible to 
promote economic progress along such lines. 


Lien Law Warning 


Warning was given that the present lien laws of 
Kansas and Missouri would again be attacked at com- 
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ing sessions of the State legislatures, and it was recalled 
that the association had succeeded at the last sessions in 
defeating drastic amendments that had been introduced, 
and which in the opiniom of the association offered no 
solution of anything that had been complained about in 
connection with present laws. 

Referring to the retailers’ legal case, he mentioned 
that, as President Marrs had previously said, the case was 
still without a decision in the Federal court. His report 
reviewed briefly what is known as the blanket rate case 
covering the southern Arkansas territory and also what 
had been done by the association in what is known as 
the Ulrich planing mill case. The latter instance is one 
wherein the Ulrich planing mill of Independence, Kan., 
applied to the Kansas Utilities Commission for a special 
carload rate on mixed cars—lumber, building material, 
brick, sand and cement. 

Secretary Moorehead explained that he had appeared 
before the utilities comnission opposing the granting of 
such a rate. The lumber dealer interests had also been 
represented before the commission by E. R. Burkholder, 
of McPherson, Kan. No decision has yet been given, said 
Secretary Moorehead. Further, he declared, it is entirely 
in the interestwof the retail lumberman that the principle 
of mixing everything imaginable in a car at a carload 
rate should not prevail. Such a privilege as an estab- 
lished rule would help the mail order business, said the 
secretary. 

Resale Price Decision 


Advantages of the Stevens Bill, which has been intro- 
duced in Congress legalizing a uniform price on standard 
made named products, was then commented upon. The 
most serious blow ever struck the retail dealer was the 
decision of the Supreme Cowt of the United States 
affirming that the manufacturer of a trade-marked prod- 
uct could not fix the resale price, declared Secretary 
Moorehead, and he urged that the Stevens Bill, legalizing 
the resale price, should be approved. 


Why Lumber Dealer Is Interested 


‘*We are not, as retail lumbermen, directly interested 
in the legislation,’’? declared Secretary Moorehead, 
“* inasmuch as no resale price can be, or ever has been 
attempted on lumber. But we are interested in the 
building up of the communities in which we are doing 
business. We are interested indirectly in the success 
of the business men in other lines in our community, 
and the bushwhacking methods of the cut-rate chain 
store, the department store, and the mail order house 
in sacrificing standard trade-marked goods, often sell- 
ing them at cost, or less than cost, for the purpose 
of drawing trade for thousands of other articles at 
exorbitant prices, are unfair, unjust, lead to monopoly 
and are in no sense a benefit to the consumer.’’ He 
urged that the convention take a strong stand on the 
matter in the way of legislation that means protection 
to the retail trade in the selling of merchandise at a 
fair profit. 

Federal Trade Commission 


Hearings of the Federal Trade Commission insofar 
as they had to do with lumber and lumber products 
were then dwelt upon at some length. The members 
were advised as to what had transpired at the com- 
mission hearings, and hope was expressed that the 
relief sought by the lumber industry would be ob- 
tained. It was pointed out that while the retailers 
had no part in the hearings, the retail trade would 
benefit as well as the manufacturer should the com- 
mission work out some plan whereby the manufacturer 
of lumber would be helped. 

The secretary referred to a statement made at one 
of the Pacific coast hearings by J. G. Brown, presi- 
dent of the International Union of Timber Workers, 
in which the latter charged that retail lumber dealers 
were selling red cedar shingles at $5.50 a thousand and 
up. Mr. Moorehead said that to refute the statement 
affidavits of lumber dealers, carpenters, and contractors 
had been presented to the commission showing that a 
price $5.50 a thousand did not prevail, and that instead 
the price was $4 a thousand and less. 


What the Retailer Needs 


‘‘Tt shall be the purpose of this office to take to 
task any irresponsible, unthinking and unscrupulous 
persons, and to investigate any untruthful statements 
that may be made against our business,’’ declared 
Secretary Moorehead in commenting further. ‘‘The 
time for pussy-footing has passed and to sit still and 
permit such men to traduce and vilify us and en- 
danger our business is no longer to be considered.’’ 

Secretary Moorehead declared that in his opinion a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court that 
would be far reaching in the way of helpfulness to the 
retailer of the country would be one that would per- 
mit business men co-operating together to the extent 
of securing a reasonable profit upon the capital in- 
vested in the business. This could be done legally, 
he thought, by submission of books for auditing to 
the Federal Trade Commission, the commission to 
determine whether any violation of the Sherman ant1- 
trust law existed in any instances. A rule of reason 
should prevail for the retailer, he said, just as well 
as a rule of reason was found to prevail in the Stand- 
ard oil case. 

The economical survey of the lumber industry which 
is being made by the Forest Service came in for at- 
tention, the members being told that the Government 
agents have been rendered every assistance and facil- 
ity for obtaining information desired from the asso- 
ciation records. Not a dealer in this association terri- 
tory had refused to give any information asked for, 
said Secretary Moorehead, which alone was proof that 
the lumber dealer is always willing to be square with 
those who officially want to know about his business. 


What the Dealer Should Do 


Dealers are often criticised for handling substitutes, 
said Secretary Moorehead, but there was no apology 
to make, the point being that a lumber dealer who 
handled prepared roofing or metal roofing along with 
wooden shingles is in a better position to talk wooden 
shingles to the consumer than the dealer who does not. 

“¢There is but one possible thing that could influence 
a retail lumberman to sell a prepared roofing or a 
metal roofing in preference to shingles and that would 
be the question of profit,’’ said Secretary Moorehead. 
‘*But the dealer who will sell a consumer something 
that he does not need, something that will not supply 
his wants, is not performing the vocation incumbent 
upon him, and is not rendering his trade fair and 
just treatment as a merchant.’’ 

Terming the automobile the ‘‘King of Substitutes,’’ 
Secretary Moorehead took a gentle rap at the auto. He 
said that much money is going for automobiles that 
should go for new homes, new buildings or improve- 
ments. 


New Life in Lumber Trade 


Codperation between the lumber manufacturer and 
the lumber retailer was also discussed in much the 
same manner as done by President Marrs, Secretary 
Moorehead declaring that such codperation had brought 
new life into the lumber trade and that every help 
possible would be lent by this association to further 
the work of ‘‘getting together’’ the producer and the 
distributer. 

Attention was called to the successful contest in 
which contributions were received from wives, daugh- 
ters or sweethearts of lumber dealers on the subject 
“Tf I Should Marry Again Would I Marry A Lum- 
berman?’’, the secretary declaring that the winning 
paper, which won a prize of $25, would be read at the 
Friday session. Seventeen contributions were received 
in the contest. 
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Hopeful as to 1916 


Congratulation was extended the membership on the 
improved business situation that exists in the territory 
covered by the association, and hope expressed that 
19i6 would be a very prosperous year. The secretary 
sail that both what President Marrs had said and his 
own report would indicate what a wide field exists 
for helpful activities on the part of the association, 
aud the service that the association offers is certainly 
worth many times more than the cost to the dealer. 
Members were urged to bring their competitors in 
their own home towns into the organization. The 
competitor is the man who should receive friendly 
heart-to-heart talks instead of being fought or antag- 
onized, said Secretary Moorehead. 


No Dealer Can Act Alone 


In closing Mr. Moorehead made a plea for greater 
membership, saying that greater strength lay in greater 
unification, and that the organization needed the assist- 
ance, membership and codperation of every dealer in 
the territory covered by the association. 

‘“No lumber dealer can handle these questions 
alone,’’ declared the secretary in bringing his report 
to an end, ‘‘The subjects we have discussed before 
you in these reports are not matters that have grown 
out of association effort; they are conditions that have 
arisen in your business and they must be settled either 
to your injury or to your good, and we have a right 
to believe and expect that each and every one shall 
pay and play his part in the accomplishment thereof.’’ 

Treasurer J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, was detained 
by illness from being present and his report, which 
shows the association in fine financial shape, was read 
by Secretary Moorehead, who followed it with his own 
report on the finances of the organization which cov- 
ered the same ground as that of Treasurer Foresman. 


: Success of Traffic Department 


The report of Traffic Manager J. E. Johnston covered 
the work of the department since its institution eight 
months ago, and what he had to report illustrates well 
what a properly operated traffic department can do 
for the dealer as a part of association work. 

Up to January 1 of this year 200 cars had been 
traced, the department through its facilities being able 
to obtain quick information as to the location of the 
lost cars, an improvement over the old way whereby 
the dealer depended upon the local railroad agent to 
do the tracing. 

There have been sent out 800 general circulars per- 
taining to transportation matters in which members are 
interested, and which contain definite information or 
data affecting the retail lumber business. Particular 
attention in one of these circulars has been called to 
the matter of coal claims, and the report stated that 
if the members followed instructions contained in that 
circular the suggestions alone would put many dollars 
in their pockets. 

Total Collections 


In all, a total of 37,269 expense bills of 101 firms 
had been checked, and 1,053 claims had been filed 
aggregating $3,321.66. Of these claims 926 had been 
paid amounting to $2,894, with 127 claims still pend- 
ing, amounting to $427.66. The preceding figures refer 
to the period to January 1, but since then fifty of the 
127 claims mentioned, amounting to $94.89, have been 
collected. Since January 1, 112 claims have been filed 
amounting to $115.02 of which sixty-five claims amount- 
ing to $48.68 have been paid, making the total col- 
lections since the department was instituted, $3,037.57. 

The report stated that every one of the claims cited 
were good and valid, as the ones that it was found 
necessary to withdraw on account of lack of informa- 
tion had not been counted. In addition there had also 
been filed two claims for refund under the Missouri 
maximum rate laws, amounting to $147.96 and $45 re- 
spectively, and also in addition there are being held 
awaiting further development in the Missouri case 
chims amounting to approximately $1,400. 

It was told that there had been turned over to 
B. C. Dahlberg, of St. Paul, Minn., expense bills and 
documents which will approximate $6,000, with the 
understanding that he is to keep the department in- 
formed as to progress of the claims. Inasmuch as 
the carriers will not voluntarily accept their liability 
for refund under the Missouri maximum rates, it was 
deemed expedient, stated the report, to turn the claims 
over to Mr. Dahlberg, as action through the courts 
must be taken before recovery can be made. 


Tactics May Be Changed 


‘We live in hope that the carriers will finally be 
foreed to recognize the merits of those claims,’’ said 
the traffic manager, ‘‘and that the money will be re- 
turned to the interested Missouri shippers. This will 
be just like so much money found for those who have 
at class of claims.’’ 

{neidental to the matter of collecting claims, it was 
cited how the department was instrumental in col- 
lecting for a member who had a traveling bag stolen 
0: a Pullman ear while traveling in the Hist last fall. 
Hie made a claim for the loss through the department 
and within four weeks a claim of $125 was allowed 
and collected. 

_ Traffic Manager Johnston said it was of the greatest 
importance that the members on the matter of claims 
give the department all the pertinent facts, as it is 
only when all these facts are possessed that claims 
eon be carried through to a successful conclusion. If 
the investigation is left entirely with the carriers, the 
report stated, it is likely that the stereotyped report: 
“‘Our investigation discloses no discrepancy, etc.,’’ 
will come back. 


> 


Not a Good Policy 


The statement was made that while it was not good 
policy for the department to prosecute claims originally 
filed directly with the carriers by members, a few of these 
claims had been negotiated and though originally not al- 
lowed by the carriers some of the claims have been col- 
lected. Members were urged to send all documents to 
the department direct and not to the carriers. An in- 
stance of the value of so doing was cited. Should any 
documents sent the department be found insufficient to 
support the claim, Traffic Manager Johnston told the 
members he would so inform them promptly, telling just 
wherein the claims were lacking. 

‘“While I am not a believer in pursuing a vacillating 
policy with the carriers, nor surrendering our legal rights, 
nor losing sight of justice and equity,’’ declared the 
association traffic expert, ‘‘I believe that we should deal 
with the carriers in a spirit of friendly codperation 
rather than approach them in an antagonistic mood. Let 
us forsake the latter for the former, at least until such a 
time as we shall have exhausted our efforts in an en- 
deavor to secure an amicable understanding.’’ 


How to Submit Expense Bills 

The members were then told what sort of expense 
bills should be submitted and how they should arrange 
them; no claim amounting to less than 35 cents should 
be sent the department, he said. Loss and damage 
claims should be filed with the carriers within four 
months from the date of payment of freight charges at 
destination point, he pointed out, and declared that some 
of the members had overlooked the time limit matter. 

‘¢The railroads want to deal with their patrons through 
a traffic department such as we have,’’ said Mr. John- 
ston. ‘‘They have no use for the ‘50-50’ fellows. We 
know our rights and this fact is fully recognized by the 
carriers, and they deal with us accordingly.’’ 


Handling of Traffic Problems 


The matter of auditing expense bills, filing claims 
and tracing cars was not the only work that the depart- 
ment did, said its head, and the members were urged to 
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consult with the department on any matter that related 
to traffic problems. 

Members were impressed with the necessity of describ- 
ing shipments on the bill of lading as per the require- 
ments of tariff or classification in order to secure the 
lowest legal rates, as many of the members had made 
mistakes in that respect. He cited several instances of 
the right way and the wrong way of describing ship- 
ments. 

In conclusion, Mr. Johnston cited figures and statis- 
tics as justifying a traffic department of a lumber asso- 
ciation, in doing so remarking that it was difficult for 
some lumber dealers to see the value of such a depart- 
ment or become interested in what the department can 
do for them. 

‘*Did you ever consider why it is that your strongest 
competitors—the iron and steel industry, and the brick 
and cement industries have such adequate traffic depart- 
ments?’’ he queried, ‘‘or for that matter, the grain men, 
the packing house people; in fact, almost any industry 
of any importance. Did it ever oceur to you that the 
traffic department is the only department of any in- 
dustry that is a self-sustaining one?’’ 

With the foregoing remarks as food for thought, 
Traffic Manager Johnston closed his report which was so 
full of data demonstrating the value of a traffic depart- 
ment to a retail lumber. dealers’ association. 


Teaching Thrift and Achievement 


The address of Professor Farrell made a distinct 
hit, and his subject, ‘‘Teaching Thrift and Achieve- 
ment to Our Boys and Girls by Means of the Canner,’’ 
which was supplemented with stereopticon views, 
proved a revelation to most present as to what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing in the work of creating 
thrift among thousands of boys and girls throughout 
the country. 

Professor Farrell began his talk with the remark 
that the lumber dealers were not only interested in 
their lumber business back home but also in any wel- 
fare work that proved helpful to the boys and girls 
of their respective communities. He proceeded to de- 
.tail the scope of Agricultural Department work that 


is achieving wonderful results, not only with farm 
and country-town boys and girls but also with city 
boys and girls in the way of growing crops on garden 
plots and the canning of vegetables and fruits. 

This work is being carried by the States Relations 
Service of the Agricultural Department, and in the 
words of the speaker, instead of a treadmill was af- 
fording boys and girls in country districts, in city, 
or shop or factory, an avenue to bigger and better 
things that possessed possibilities of making them bet- 
ter citizens and a greater asset to the country. His 
remarks and his pictures found favor with the entire 
audience, and applause frequently interrupted him. 


The Story of Southern Pine 


The recital of early days as a Texas lawyer before 
he was a Texas lumberman formed the start of the 
eloquent address of John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., 
who came to Kansas City to speak before the retailers 
on ‘‘The Southern Pine Association and Its Relation 
to the Lumber Industry.’’ Mr. Kirby convulsed the 
big audience with laughter when he told a story of 
how he won one of his first law cases when he sepa- 
rated a $10 bill from a colored woman desiring a 
divorce at Woodville, Tex. The climax to the story 
lay in the amusing way the speaker told of a dinner 
invitation ten years later at Beaumont. 


Home Builder Is Bulwark 


Taking up the subject of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and its relation to the lumber industry, Mr. Kirby 
stated that while the work was of great consequence 
to southern pine manufacturers it in reality was of 
larger consequence to lumber retailers, who are engaged 
in the avocation of promoting home building, an avoca- 
tion second to none because home owners were the bul- 
wark of the nation. It is the home owner, whether he 
owns a mansion or a cottage, housing a happy wife 
and prattling children, said the speaker, that this nation 
will have to look to if it ever comes to an hour of na- 
tional distress—the home owner being the real guaran- 
tor of our liberty. 

After prefacing his remarks with a eulogy of the 
function of the retail lumber dealer in his community, 
Mr. Kirby took up in detail the activities of the South- 
ern Pine Association in codperating with the retailer 
in the promotion of the use of wood in general and yel- 
low pine specifically. He cited the different activities 
in this publicity work that had been instituted in the 
last ten months, and the many different ways the manu- 
facturer of southern pine is helping the retailer, who 
comprises the medium by which the manufacturer dis- 
poses of his product. He included better merchandising 
methods, improved inspection and grading rules, publi- 
cations covering new and proper uses of lumber, farm 
paper advertising in journals totaling a circulation of 
7,000,000, moving pictures ete. 


Future of America 


After he had covered his subject relative to the ac- 
tivities of the Southern Pine Association, Mr. Kirby 
stated that in closing he had a few words to say to the 
dealers, as Americans and business men and not as 
lumber dealers. The time has come when the American 
people must say: ‘‘America First,’’ he said, and the 
destiny of the republic lies in how well the business man 
fights for reformation in trade laws and the loosening 
of business in this country from the shackles that have 
fettered it. The close of the European war, he said, 
would bring new conditions to this country, and the 
time was now at hand to get back to fundamentals, de- 
mand a revision of business laws so that the trade of 
the nation can go forward, not only internally, but in- 
ternationally, as our ships should now carry our goods 
to all the world in exchange for its gold. 


Committee Appointments 


Before the session closed the following committee ap- 
pointments were made: 

Resolucions—F. D. Bearly, Oklahoma City, Okla.; George 
T. Rohr, Wichita, Kan.; E. E. Isenhower, Lamar, Mo.; J. J. 
Rhodes, Council Grove, Kan., and Clarence Woods, Clare- 
more, Okla. 

Nominations—C. E. Matthews, Webb City, Mo.: Mr. Me- 
Gregor, Wichita, Kan.; C. C. Isely, Cimarron, Kan.; B. F. 
Dobyns, Shelbina, Mo.; S. M. Gloyd, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Constitution and bylaws—F,. J. Gentry, Ponk Creek, Okla. ; 
B. F. Blaker, Pleasanton, Kan.; G._A. Sturges, Sedalia, Mo. 

Necrology—E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo.; J. F. Park 
inson, Wagoner, Okla. : 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The registration of the dealers is taking place at 
Convention Hall, a couple of blocks from the Muehle- 
bach, which also houses a wonderful exhibit of lumber 
and building material, having as distinctive features 
special exhibits of the Southern Pine Association, South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The entertainment of visiting ladies is being carried 
out on an elaborate scale, tomorrow afternoon a musical 
and dance being scheduled. in the ballroom of the hotel. 
In the evening lumbermen and their wives will attend 
the vaudeville performance at the Orpheum, the entire 
house being bought for the occasion. This evening Bat- 
tery B band is giving a concert at Convention Tall. 
At the Orpheum tomorrow evening the dealers will have 
the opportunity of witnessing moving pictures of south- 
ern pine mill operations. 

One of the most important matters coming before the 
convention tomorrow will be a report of the commit- 
tee on constitution relative to a change in member- 
ship of directors. A motion was made at the session 
today providing that the Oklahoma representation be 
increased from two to three members and Missouri re- 
duced from five to four members. The motion was 
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referred to the committee on constitution with instrue- 
tions to report back promptly tomorrow. 

During the session today a feature was a round table 
diseussion on the subject: ‘‘How to Gain More Mem- 
bers’? and several valuable suggestions developed. To- 
night a rousing Hoo Hoo concatenation is being held at 
the Baltimore Hotel and several initiates are seeing the 
light for the first time. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27,—‘‘A true test of any 
business man is whether he reads his leading trade 
paper,’’ declared Hugh MeVey, advertising expert of 
Successful Farming, of Des Moines, Iowa, addressing 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association at its sec- 
ond day’s session in the Hotel Muehlebach today. 
‘*When I go into a lumber dealer’s office,’’ said the 
speaker, whose business of advertising does take him 
into the offices of many lumber dealers, ‘‘the first thing 
I do is to inquire for a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. If the dealer has it before him or has it handy 
and knows what appeared in the latest issue, I am posi- 
tive he is a hustler and uptodate lumberman, but. if 
he does not take that paper or some other lumber pa- 
per, or if he takes it but can not place it readily, my 
impression is a different one.’’ 

Though he never sold a stick of lumber in his life, 
the speaker said that he felt qualified to speak on the 
subject ‘‘Selling More Lumber,’’ because he knows 
advertising. ‘‘ Advertising is the medium for the rural 
town dealer to sell more lumber, because it creates a 
desire in the farmer for better homes, better barns 
and better other structures. Publicity is the great civ- 
ilizer of the world and publicity and not armaments 
will be the great preventive of war in future.’’ 

Praise was given the community development cause 
and the dealers were urged to do everything possible 
to help develop their respective communities, because 
uptodate communities will prevent farm homes being 
broken up and sons and daughters being scattered to 
the large cities. Young men and women desert the 
small towns and farm communities for the cities be- 
cause they are not provided the right sort of surround- 
ings at home. He said: 

Kansas City today would be a whistling station were it 
not for you rural merchants and the farmers out on the 
prairies of Kansas and Nebraska, the rolling lands of Mis 
souri and the broad acres of Oklahoma, whom you serve, 
The real backbone of a nation is the rural community. 

A Plea for Governmental Aid 


A plea that the Governmental attitude toward busi- 
ness in this country should change from a policy of 
antagonism to one of helpfulness was made by Attor- 
ney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, while explaining the 
status of the retailers’ case, which is still awaiting 
decision before Federal Judge Booth of Minneapolis, 
Minn. In making, this plea Attorney Boyle declared 
that there is hope that through the Federal Trade 
Commission the Government will cease to be the foe 
and become the friend of business. Continuing he 
said: 

For example take the little empire of Germany, not as 

» as Texas, which Fas been able to withstand the on 
slaught of allied Europe because of its ability to mobilize 
its individual lives in defense of the empire. What we need 
in this country as much, if not more than armed ships an 
great commanders, is to build up our industries and bring 
about an economical revival. We can not have that so long 
as the attitude of the Government is to turn its face against 
business. This has solved the problems of Germany. We 
in this nation are now realizing the need of that kind of 
Governmental activity and so the Federal Trade Commission 
is taking a survey throughout the United States of the con 
dition of business and the needs of industry and it would 
have been an inspiration to vou if you could have heard, as 
your worthy secretary did, Mr. Hurley, vice chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, delivering his lecture at the 
Commercial Club luncheon at the Baltimore Hotel in this 
city today; not suspicious and doubtful, but as an arm of 
Government, representing a great department of our Govern 
ment, coming down to men of this section and saying that 
the Government wants to aid you every way and is trying 
to find out your needs. 

When I came into this hall a moment or two ago and 
looked at this splendid gathering and saw how splendidly 
you responded to the need of codperation I was gratified, 
because I recognized that you are unafraid and that all this 
antagonism on the part of the Government has not taken 
your coura away and you feel that the future is as open 
as the King’s highway. 








Professor George E. Farrel, of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., spoke again today, 
giving with his lecture stereopticon views of the boys 
and corn club work. His talk met the same hearty 
reception as that of yesterday, as his way of telling 
about the making of young men and women out of 
boys and girls through the extension movement of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, is not only unique 
at a lumber convention, but the subject is so closely 
akin to community welfare that it has made a big hit 
with the audiences. 

Previous to the talk of Professor Farrel the con- 
vention considered the matter of increasing the diree- 
torate membership from Oklahoma, which wag _pro- 
posed yesterday. After some discussion the proposal 
made yesterday to add a director for Oklahoma, mak- 
ing three, and removing one for Missouri, making four 
for that State, was amended, so that Oklahoma will be 
given three directors and the Missouri representation 
remain as It Is. 

The session closed today with a talk on ‘‘Trade Ex- 
tension Activities of the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association,’’ by E. A. Sterling, manager of the 
trade extension department. 

The National Publicity Campaign 

The publicity work of the National Lumber. Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the promotion of broadened 
uses for lumber was explained fully by E. A. Sterling, 
manager of the trade extension department of the 
National association, who spoke at the afternoon ses- 


sion. Mr. Sterling began his talk with the assertion 
that the spirit of lumber publicity and service is in 
the air, being the topic at most of the annual con- 
ventions of retailers and a vital subject at the meet- 
ings of manufacturers, and is being taken up by lum- 
bermen’s organizations and groups of dealers in several 
of the leading cities of the country. The exploitation 
of the merits of wood construction is further evidenced 
by lumber exhibits and expositions which have been 
or will be held at important centers. He cited as an 
example of what could be done in the way of exhibit- 
ing lumber from the rough board to the completed 
structure the recent industrial exposition held at Day- 
ton, Ohio, which was fully described in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The speaker de- 
¢lared that such promotion activities are correlated to 
a large extent by the trade extension department or 
the National association and that much of the inspira- 
tion and a great deal of the information and assistance 
to these exploitations emanated from that source. Mr. 
Sterling said: 





The work being undertaken is the result of a decision by 
representatives of all branches of the lumber trade to organ- 
ize for the furtherance of their mutual interest. The whole 
campaign is based on the policy of the legitimate use of 
lumber for all purposes where lumber is best. It goes even 
a step farther than this, since it involves educational meas- 
ures for the treatment of lumber to prevent decay or retard 
fire and thereby make it the best available material and 
adapt it to uses which might not be fully met in its natural 
state 

The activities of the trade extension department 
were then told in some detail, giving the auditors a 
concise idea of the promotion work that is being car- 
ried on. The speaker told what was essential in carry- 
ing on such educational propaganda in behalf of lumber 
and said that although wood always has been the most 
universally used construction material there are many de- 
tails, such as the selection of grades and kinds for 
proper uses and the proper designing and building of 
structures, which afford a field for great mutual de- 
velopment among lumbermen. He told how the lum- 
ber industry receives the keenest competition from 
substitute materials and said that while some of the 
competition was entirely fair, there are many instances 





LL. C. BOYLE, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
Attorney Who Spoke on Attitude of Government to Business 


where unjust and misleading acts have been committed 
in an attempt to promote the use of substitutes for 
lumber. 

The speaker then cited several specific kinds of work 
that the extension department is engaged in and just 
how the National association expects to achieve re- 
stults from these activities. Booklets already pub- 
lished or in the course of preparation were cited and 
he told of the various phases that these publications 
would cover. Mr, Sterling then gave a description 
of the exact nature of lumber exhibits that had been 
prepared by the association and which are being shown 
at different lumber conventions this season. In pro- 
mulgating any idea that requires harmony in action, 
the speaker said, a personal contact and acquaintance- 
ship is essential and this explains why representatives 
of the manufacturers were appearing upon programs 
of the different retail associations, Carrying the idea 
further, he said that meetings of local lumbermen in 
different cities were being held and at these meetings 
the cooperation of carpenters, architects and builders 
was being sought by the lumber dealers. These meet- 
ings include a thorough discussion upon topies that 
are mutual to those present. Another logical develop- 
ment of the extension idea is local newspaper adver- 
tising and the growth in this kind of advertising is 
noticeable in many cities. 

He dwelt upon the question of a fair building code 
and proper design of structures of various kinds as 
being a vital part of the scheme of promoting lumber, 
the aim being to eliminate unwise or improper use of 
lumber and showing the many purposes for which it 
will serve to greater satisfaction than anything else. 
‘“The contented consumer who will consistently com- 
mend lumber is the one who is satisfied with what 
he has bought,’’ declared Mr, Sterling. ‘‘It is largely 
the dealer’s part to see that the ultimate consumer 
gets satisfaction and to accomplish this means a care- 
ful study of the needs and requirements of the ordi- 
nary builder and a helping hand to the buyer in the 
selection of the proper material.’’ 


In closing Mr. Sterling said that producers and 
tributers have united in a common desire to maint:in 
a steady market on a reasonably profitable basis, that, 
they should face increasing competition unitedly and 
in doing so would help the industry over some of 
rough places that have resulted from lack of act 
along these lines in the past. He said the trade cx 
tension department offers to the retail lumber tr: 
everywhere its facilities and influence in the work of 
upbuilding and maintaining a market for lumber. 

The convention will come to a close tomorrow with 
another program of interest. ‘‘Community and [n- 
dustrial Service Through Advertising,’’ will be 
subject of Merle Thorpe, of the department of jour- 
nalism of the University of Kansas. J. B. Powell, 
instructor in advertising in the University of Missouri, 
will speak on ‘‘Better Advertising and the Country 
Newspaper as an Advertising Medium.’’ Then there 
will be the reading of the winning contribution, ‘‘Ii | 
Should Marry Again Would I Marry a Lumberman,’’ 
by Mrs. Fred H. Rhodes, of Humboldt, Kan. There 
will be another round table discussion and the annual 
will close following the election of officers and hearing 
the readings of committees. 

Paderewski, the world’s greatest pianist, will appear 
in Kansas City tomorrow, giving opportunity to the 
lumbermen and their wives to hear this noted musician, 


HOO-HOO REJUVENATE 


A combination initiation and rejuvenation session of 
Hoo-Hoo in the Southwest was held in the, Francis | 
room of the Hotel Baltimore Wednesday night. As a 
result nine kittens were put through the paces and 
Hoo-Hoo was put back on its feet in this territory. 

All the active and past Hoo-Hoos at the Southwestern 
convention, a total of 150, were at the meeting, which 
was ‘under the direction of Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, 
Snark of the Universe; E. D. Tennant, St. Louis, Serive- 
notor, and M..M. Riner, of Kansas City, Vicegerent 
Snark. Mr. Seidel outlined to the Hoo-Hoo a plan for 
an insurance feature for Hoo-Hoo and it was enthusi- 
astically adopted. The plan provides for a death bene- 
fit of $100 for each active member. Mr. Seidel also 
spoke of the importance of reorganizing Hoo-Hoo on a 
higher plane in order to insure the interest of all lum- 
bermen in it. A committee has been working along 
those lines the last week and found much interest in 
the project for a rejuvenation of the order. The com- 
mittee which has had the matter in hand was composed 
of -F. N. Daniels, chairman; P. R. Moorehead, H. B. 
Mevray, J. H. Austin, jr. and Victor Schutte. 

A banquet followed the initiation. 





EXHAUSTIVE WATER POWER REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—According to the ex- 
haustive water power report transmitted to the Senate 
by Secretary of Agriculture Houston, the developed water 
power on national forests December 31 was 536,782 horse- 
power, while the potential water power was 16,874,500 
horsepower. The latter figure represents the best esti- 
mate of water power that could be developed for a 
period of six months each year, or during the period when 
the largest volume of water is in the rivers and streams. 
The minimum potential water power on the national 
forests, the amount which if fully developed could be 
depended upon most of the time, is 8,497,600 horsepower. 

California has the largest potential water power, esti- 
mated at a maximum of 5,258,000 and a minimum of 
2,307,000 horsepower. Idaho is second in the list of po- 
tential power on national forests, having a maximum of 
3,036,000 and a minimum of 1,457,000 horsepower. The 
largest developed water power on national forest lands 
is in California, where December 31 the aggregate was 
338,110 horsepower. Colorado had the next largest de- 
veloped power, with a total of 73,773 horsepower. Mon- 
tana stood third with 31,830 horsepower and Oregon 
fourth with 24,721 horsepower. 

The total estimated potential maximum water power 
for the entire country is given in the report as 53,905,- 
000 horsepower, and the minimum as 27,943,000 horse- 
power. 

According to the report the most significant fact in 
connection with the figures is the geographical concen- 
tration of water powers. Of the estimated total for the 
United States over 72 percent is found in the Mountain 
and Pacifie States—the public land States. Nearly one- 
half of the total, or 42 percent, is found in the three 
States of Washington, California and Oregon. 

The total primary power under development in the 
United States in 1912 in commercial and municipal sta- 
tions, street and electric railways and in manufacturing 
plants was 30,448,246 horsepower. If a comparison is 
made of the development of electric power in the west- 
ern States and the remainder of the United States, it is 
found that while primary power employed in the elec- 
trical industry increased 226 percent in the remainder of 
the United States, in the ten years between 1902 
and 1912, it increased 440 percent in the western States, 
or nearly twice as rapidly, while the development per 
sapita in the western States in 1912 was two and a half 
times as great as in the remainder of the United States. 








NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 





Quantity, Delivered at 
ARTICLE feet. nary yard, y 
Ash, white.,.:....Miscellaneous ..Various .........9255 
Qak, white:.....:. 1,500. feer....... Philadelphia, Pa. .92 
Pine, white........50,500 feet..... Philadelphia, Pa. .92/' 
Pine, yellow. ...... 48,000 feet..... Brooklyn, N. Y...9: 
PNTIE ce icin G48 Sal 16,000 feet..... Brooklyn, N. Y...925! 





Spruce, southern...50,000 feet.....Philadelphia, Pa. ‘925: 
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MOUNTAIN STATES DEALERS’ FINAL SESSION 


Second Day of Annual Devoted to Discussion of Timely Subjects—Characteristic Denver Entertainment—Co-operating 


| Interrupted telegraph service prevented receipt of tele- 
grams sent by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s correspon- 
dent at Denver, Colo., covering the final proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, held in that city January 19, 20 and 21. 
The report of the proceedings sent by wire and reaching 
this office the day after last week’s issue of the paper 
went to press is as follows: ] 


DrENVER, CoLo., Jan. 20.—Following the address of 
J. I. Finley, of Seattle, which was well received, ‘‘many 
hot plates,’’? as promised by the official program, intro- 
duced the round table discussion. The subject of credits 
brought out phases of the many different systems used 
and it was strongly recommended that concerted action 
be taken that the dealer should always have cash for his 
lumber or negotiable paper with interest after a stipu- 
lated term. The different cash discounts were declared 
to be a positive detriment to dealers and every member 
should be bound by agreement to follow some agreed 
system. It developed in the discussion that lien laws of 
the different States vary widely but that prevention of 
collusion between dishonest real estate men and crooked 
contractors was generally assured by prompt serving of 
notice on the owners of property. ; 

A marked feature of the session was the animated dis- 
cussion following the introduction of a resolution by 
N. D. Beaver, the first paragraph reading: 


Be it Resolved, by the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, in convention assembled, That the reclassification 
of freight rates on lumber and building material as proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission is of interest to 
every person handling building material. 

Opposition to this resolution developed, but it was 
brought before the meeting on a motion duly seconded. 
Mr. Beaver urged the importance of the matter involved 
but asked that argument on it be deferred until the fol- 
lowing session, when he would fully present its benefits 
and defend the resolution. 

R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was asked to enlighten the con- 
vention on the subject. He reviewed the history of the 
matter since the order of August 2 for a general investi- 
gation by the United States Government on lumber rates 
and classification. He referred to the meeting in Chicago 
in September last, when was adopted a platform on 
reclassification, and said that 8,000 retailers were op- 
posed to shipping mixed cars at the highest rate ap- 
plicable to any commodity forwarded in a ear. 

‘The Interstate Commerce Commission did not pro- 
pose the reclassification,’’ said Mr. Kellogg; ‘‘the rail- 
roads want more money and are behind the reclassification 
proposition. ’? 

The committee on bylaws recommended changes pro- 
viding for representation on the board of directors for 
New Mexico and Wyoming, those States to have two di- 
rectors each. New Mexico heretofore has not been rep- 
resented. Another recommendation provided that the 
directors be given power to call the third annual con- 
vention of the association for the third Tuesday in 
January, as at present, or otherwise as they might elect. 


THE KNOT HOLE CLUB 


There were exactly 410 reservations for the banquet of 
the Denver Knot Hole Club, held Wednesday evening. 
A menu eard or booklet entitled ‘‘The Knot Hole Maga- 
zine,’? published only on festive occasions, beautiful, 
distinetive and original, was placed beside each lumber- 
man’s plate. It consisted of eight pages, bound in 
The first inside cover con- 


covers of imitation bark. 





With the National Manufacturers 





tained ‘‘modern methods for seasoning soaked timber,’’ 
as follows: 

First remove its appendix. 
excellent drainage. 

Lay on a hard cot for two weeks. 

After receipt of the surgeon’s bill it will he thoroughly 
cured. 

Denver is described by the booklet as the ‘‘highest, 
large dry city in the United States, although situated 
in the heart of a well irrigated district.’’ A knot hole, 
says the magazine, is ‘‘that part of the board which you 
look like when you have been pulled through the morn- 
ing after.’’ A club, it says, in America is ‘‘an excuse 
to get out nights that you may have the morning after.’’ 


This operation will secure an 
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ASPEN, COLO. ; 
President Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association 


An interesting part of the reading matter gives the 
origin of the Knot Hole Club, saying: 

That part of a board for which there seems that no use 
has ever been discovered is called a knot, the k being a prefix 
in order to make it hard, and is silent as in sleep. The 
aforesaid knot has heen the source of profanity and discus- 
sion among all carpenter unions and lumber associations 
throughout the country. 

When the knot is out there remains the hole, creating a 
defective board; hence the origination of the Knot Hole Club 
—an organization of defectives who are always in the hole. 

Near-beer and water mixed with ice, though not men- 
tioned on the menu, were conspicuous on every table. 
Attractive lady cabaret singers moving among the tables 
gave added zest to the occasion. The singing of the 
local male quartet also was much appreciated. At 10 
o’clock the tables were removed and six vaudeville acts 
were presented that rivaled any theatrical production ever 
presented in Denver. The concluding number, generally 
considered the feature of the performance, was given by 
the Royal Hawaiian Serenaders—four girls and five men 
in native costume—who brought down the house by real 
Hawaiian singing and dancing. Expressions of approval 
were heard on every hand when the curtain went down on 
the last act, the unanimous verdict being that the enter- 
tainment was the best ever provided by any club known, 





from Maine to California, south of the Canadian line to 
the Gulf. 


THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION 


The subject ‘‘ Trade Extension’’ was presented Thurs- 
day morning by R. 8S. Kellogg, of Chicago. He said 
that the object of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was the 
education of the public everywhere in the right use of 
lumber. This program had been financed on a five-year 
basis, giving sufficient time to carry its policies through 
to success. He told of the traveling exhibit of the de- 
partment now touring the middle West and of the ‘‘ get 
together’’ movements already inaugurated in ten large 
cities, one of which, he declared, resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Lumber Board of Trade of Detroit, Mich. 
He stated that the general public knows little about 
various kinds of lumber and their uses and a purpose of 
the trade extension department is to create standard lit- 
erature for distribution on this subject. The department 
will have from twenty-five to thirty publications during 
the next year or two. Mr. Kellogg called attention to the 
fact that the University of Wisconsin was the first edu- 
cational institution to establish a regular course on the 
uses of wood, for which course the cost was $5 a year. 
That example, started last spring, had been followed by 
thirteen States and every dealer who could should take 
advantage of the course. 

Lumbermen everywhere could be of public service, Mr. 
Kellogg said, and should see that the manual training 
schools teach the right uses’ of wood. He advocated 
greater efficiency in country schools and that the rural 
teacher should make his district a strong factor in his 
community. He outlined a plan for building cottages 
for school teachers and for the erection of model farm 
houses on from two to twenty-five acres of land for 
experimental purposes. 

‘‘This is the next big educational development,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and retailers can get behind it with lasting bene- 
fits to themselves. A bulletin will be out in about three 
weeks. Get it, read it, talk about it.’’ 

The following resolutions were then adopted. (These 
resolutions appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
January 22, on page 56.) 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION 


On Thursday afternoon the Beaver resolution endors- 
ing the reclassification of lumber was referred to the 
board of directors for final action. Mr. Beaver empha- 
sized the claim that reclassification is bound to come. 
‘‘We must educate the lumber dealers,’’“he said, ‘‘ who 
in turn will edueate the railroads.’’ 

Extension of the lien law from a limit of sixty to 
ninety or 100 days was also discussed, and the resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a committee to recommend 
to the next convention a mode of procedure on time 
accounts was unanimously adopted. 

Bylaws were amended to the effect that the offices of 
secretary and treasurer may be held by one person if 
deemed advisable. 


Election of Officers 
The annual election resulted as follows: 


President—H. G. Koch, Aspen, Colo. 

First vice president—W. R. Grier, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Second vice president—T. C. Hurst, Arvada, Colo. 

Third vice president—C. J. Humphreys, Raton, N. M. 

Secretary—R. D. Mundell, Denver, Colo. 

Treasurer—Larry Maroney, Denver, Colo. 

Directors to serve two years: John Cunningham, Love- 
land, Colo.; Henry J. Bingham, Casper, Wyo.; E. B. Hum- 
phreys, Raton, N. M., and C. H. Wolrer, Des Moines, N. M. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS ANNUAL’S FINAL SESSIONS 


Lien Law and the Counting of Lumber Discussed—Members Enlightened on Selling Silos and Relations of Buyers and 
Traveling Salesmen—Resolutions Treat of National Problems 


CARBONDALE, ILL., Jan. 21.—The annual convention of 
the Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
first day’s session of which was reported briefly by tele- 
graph in last week’s issue, was featured by two round 
table discussions that proved of great interest to the 
members. The first of these, led by C. E. Davidson, of 
Greenville, had to Jo with the lien law of IHinois; and 
the second, led by J. A. Van Sickle, of Tamms, later 
elected president of the association, dealt with ‘‘ Methods 
of Counting Lumber.’’ The members discussed these 
things freely and warmly thereby nearly crowding some 
of the other features off the program. The whole con- 
vention dealt with practical matters in an optimistic 
spirit, beginning with the address of T. E. Benton, of 
Johnson City, the retiring president. 

President Benton said in part: 

One aim of our association is to increase the efficiency of 
the membership as merchants. I believe some definite line 
of work should be laid out that would have for its object a 
more thorough education of the public as to the real objects 
of this association. In conversation with me the other day 
one of my customers remarked that we iumbermen were going 
to Carbondale to raise prices. Such statements fully convince 
us that even those with whom we come in daily contact have 
a very wrong idea of the objects of our coming together from 
time to time. Perhaps we are in a measure responsible. It 
would be wise for us to begin now to weave into our business 
relations with the public a get-together spirit. 

After R. H. White, of Marissa, secretary and treasurer 
of the association, hatl given his report, the president 
introduced C. T. Wade, of Farina, who read a paper on 
‘¢Trade Ethies.’’ ‘Trade ethies, as Mr. Wade contended 
eloquently, is a matter of personal ethics. It ought to be 
the ambition of every retailer to have his customers 
say they can trust him. As a business man grows older 
he learns more charity for his competitor, and he will 
be successful in winning the respect of these competitors 
if he can win the confidence of his customers. The two 
things spring from the same elements in character. With 
these two things to begin with it will not be hard to know 
what things are right and what are wrong in dealing 
with customers and fellow lumbermen, and if misunder- 
standings do arise with either it is the duty of the dealer 
to go to those people directly and talk it over. Nearly 
any trouble if taken in this way in time can be avoided. 

Then followed the discussion of the lien law. Mr. 
Davidson stretched a cord across the stage of the Amuse- 
U Theater, where the sessions were held, and suspended 
a series of five charts illustrating his points. In begin- 
ning his talk Mr. Davidson said the law itself was not 
difficult but that fitting specific facts to the law was 
often most confusing. He made a distinction between 
two laws; one covering sales made to the owner, the 
other to the subcontractor. This was the basis of the 
discussion. There followed several points; where the 
sale is direct to the owner, where it is to the subcon- 
tractor, the question of waivers, material for public 
buildings, where the husband acts as agent for his wife, 
where the building is located by mistake on another’s 
land and a number of variations of these possible condi- 
tions. The speaker declared it is a marvel that retailers 
do not lose all they are worth through bad credits be- 
cause of their carelessness and the risks they run. In his 
opinion the reason they do not is that they deal with 
the best people of their respective neighborhoods. But 
the danger becomes greater in dealing with contractors 
without financial standing, and he urged that all dealers 
take every precaution by informing themselves on points 
of law, the reputation of contractors, the amount of in- 
debtedness of builders seeking credit and the like. He 
stated it as his belief that under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law the courts were going to hold a reason- 
able interpretation of the law but that it was safest to 
insist that each contractor carry liability insurance for 
his men. 

Mr. Davidson said the lien law was intended to be a 
help to the poor man. Texas has no lien law of any 
kind, so the dealers in self protection refuse to sell to 
any man who is not worth as much as or more than the 
amount of the lumber bill he wishes to buy. A poor man 
working for wages finds it impossible under those con- 
ditions to build and pay out on a home. 

The dealers in attendance seized the opportunity to 
ask Mr. Davidson, who is a practicing attorney, for 
opinions on several dozen specific cases; so for a couple 
of hours the convention resolved itself into a law class. 
At its close a number of attending members expressed 
themselves of the opinion that it had been one of the 
most interesting and instructive sessions they had ever 
attended. 

Harry Conner, of Prairie du Rocher, was on the pro- 
gram to speak on the subject of ‘‘Prices for Cash and 
Credit Customers,’’ but he was not present. 

Harry Miller, the ‘‘ Poet Laureate of the Cascades,’’ 
on request recited a poem entitled ‘‘ That Heavenly Base- 
ball Game.’’ 

The Banquet 


In the evening the annual banquet was held in the 
dining room of Hotel Roberts, and about 175 lumber- 
men, visiting ladies and townspeople sat down at the 
two long tables. The menu was printed on bits of 
Beaver Board cut in the shape of the trade mark of the 
manufacturer. The thirsty brethren, if there were any 
such, had to be content with the celebrated artesian well 
water of which the city is proud and which most visi- 
tors do not like at first taste. The eight-course dinner 








lasted until so late that L. C. Zine, of Cairo, Hoo-Hoo 
Vicegerent for southern Illinois, announced that the con- 
eatenation scheduled would be postponed indefinitely. So 
the visiting members were not privileged to spend the 
anticipated happy hour of chasing the kittens out from 
under the gooseberry bushes. The entertainment at the 
banquet was furnished by Mrs. T. B. F. Smith, Will 
Hayes and Miss Roberts, daughter of the proprietor of 
the hotel, of Carbondale; and L. C. Zine, of Cairo. Prof. 
W. T. Felts, head of the mathematics department of the 
Normal school and also business partner of T. E. Ben- 
ton, president of the association, made a brief after- 
dinner speech. 

On the morning of the second day automobiles took the 
visitors out to the Southern Illinois Normal, where they 
were guests of the school at chapel. The school orchestra 
played several numbers, and Prof. H. W. Shryock wel- 
comed the lumbermen and introduced E. M. Stotlar, of 
Marion, a graduate of the college. Mr. Stotlar referred 
to lumbermen as optimists and as the most ‘‘construct- 
ive’’ men that visited the college. 

At the regular session of the convention T. F. John- 
son, of Mt. Vernon, a veteran salesman of a dozen years 
standing, spoke on the subject ‘‘Why Is a Traveling 
Man?’’ Mr. Johnson thinks the relation of the travel- 
ing man to the retailer ought to be considered a partner- 
ship. Their interests are mutual. The salesman can 
keep the retailer in touch with the markets, can advise 
about the design of new sheds, give suggestions about 
meeting mail order competition and about advertising 
and the like. It is to his interest to deal fairly, for his 
future sales depend upon it. The two ought to mix 
sentiment with business. They ought to know some of 
the larger rewards of living. And as in a musical com- 
position the dominant chord runs through all the har- 





J. A. VAN SICKLE, OF TAMMS, ILL. ; 
President Southern Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 


mony so the dominant chord of mutual service ought 
to run through the relations between the salesman and 
the retailer. 

Methods of Counting Lumber 


Following this J. A. Van Sickle began the discussion of 
‘*Methods of Counting Lumber.’’ He declared himself 
in favor of the most’ simple methods. He finds an 
actuary of value in certain cases but not in many. If a 
customer ’phones in for 500 feet of lumber of certain 
dimensions it is easy to find out the right number of 
pieces by working the actuary backward. But for most 
practical purposes the method he uses is based on the 
facet that if a stick is 12 feet long a multiplication of its 
other two dimensions in inches will give the number of 
board feet in the stick. For example, a piece 2x4—12 
contains eight board feet. Then if the stick is 10 feet 
long it is only necessary to deduct one-sixth; if it is 16 
feet long, add one-third and so on. Some of the visiting 
lumbermen said this was not necessary; that every lum- 
berman knew the number of feet in any ordinary sized 
timber without having to figure it, but the final agree- 
ment seemed to be that either method was good. At this 
point P. T. Langan, of Cairo, raised the question of 
scant measurements. He said if it was right to figure 
exact measurements and not to deduct odd cents it 
seemed only fair that manufacturers should cut timbers 
full sized instead of so skimped. He thought it was the 
duty of retailers to attend manufacturers’ conventions 
and to present the contention of the retailers in this 
matter. He said he believed that most customers pre- 
ferred full-sized stock and would pay the extra price 
but that it wasn’t practicable for retailers to carry full- 
sized stock unless all retailers carried it. It would be too 
hard to explain the difference in price to customers. If 
a competitor carried what he called a ‘‘2x4’’ that was 
scant and that sold at a smaller price it would take too 
much trouble to explain about it. 

The lumber-counting round table occupied so much 


time that O. A. Coons, manager of the silo department 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, 
had secant time for his talk on ‘‘Selling Silos.’’ This 
talk was one of the liveliest and most informing of 
the entire convention. He gave a brief history of the 
silo beginning in the time of the Roman Republic but 
said the first silo was built in American as late as 1877, 
He stated that economic necessity was bringing the silo 
to the front. Increased cost of land would not permit 
the growing of beef on grass. Some cheap feed like 
silage was necessary. The object of the silo is to keep 
moisture in and air out. It must protect from cold. For 
these purposes wood is the best material. While he 
considered wood the best he welcomed all kinds as help. 
ing in solving a great economic question. A good many 
retailers if it comes to the choice of selling a man a 
barn or a silo will sell the silo; for it will help him to 
pay for the barn by increasing his profits. Mr. Coons 
closed by urging retailers not to allow agents to sell the 
silos of their neighborhoods, as this is merely a variation 
of the mail-order business. 


Reports of Committees 


Following this speech the president called for reports 
of committees. The auditing committee approved the 
treasurer’s report. The nominations committee named 
the following candidates, who were elected: 


President—J. A. Van Sickle, of Tamms. 

Vice president—John Y. Stotlar, of Carbondale. 

Directors—T. E. Benton, of Johnson City, and E. J. Lan- 
gan, of Cairo. 

The board of directors elected S. W. Barrick, of Ben- 
ton, secretary of the association. 

The committee on resolutions in its report called at- 
tention to the fact that the association had been founded 
in Carbondale twenty years ago and that the following 
charter members were present: J. B. B. Broadway, of 
Cobden; Walter Greer, of Anna; J. W. Miller and J. M, 
Johnson, of Carbondale, and D. L. Kimmel, of DuQuoin. 
The committee presented resolutions thanking the local 
committee and the citizens for their courtesies, and ex- 
tended sympathy to the families of F. G. Hanley, of 
St. Louis, G. A. Willis, of Enfield, and Julius J. Kohl, 
of Belleville, deceased. It also presented resolutions in 
favor of national military preparedness and in favor of 


national taxes on inheritances, dowers of American ” 


women marrying foreigners, and the income from Amer- 
ican properties owned by persons who have renounced 
their American citizenship. These resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

DuQuoin, Carbondale and Cairo entered the race for 
next year’s convention, and on the vote Cairo won. 

At the close of the final session representatives of the 
General Roofings people showed a movie film of the proc- 
esses of manufacturing Certainteed Roofing. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAILER’S ANNUAL 


Quincy, Iuu., Jan. 22.—In the neighborhood of fifty 
lumber dealers, constituting the membership of the 
Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, as- 
sembled here on Tuesday of this week at the Hotel 
Quincy for the midwinter meeting of the club. The 
meeting was informal, as its business sessions are 
held in the spring and fall. President Geore W. An- 
gell, of Hamilton, called the meeting to order and 
introduced Mayor William K. Abbott, of Quincey, who 
extended a welcome to the visitors. A response was 
made by J. L. Tarbox, of Clayton, one of the board of 
directors of the club. 

A. O. Lindsay addressed the club on the value of 
advertising. He said that obviously the brick and 
concrete manufacturers found a profit in advertising 
and lumber dealers could get the same effect through 
the same means. He advocated publicity through daily 
and weekly newspapers, to be followed by letters di- 
rected to those who are or may be in the market for 
lumber, and strongly urged that through these means 
the consumers in the city and country be kept informed 
of the advantages of lumber as a building material. 

Mr. Lindsay’s talk was supplemented by an address 
by T. E. Musselman on the letter writing end of the 
business, which he said should be handled as care- 
fully, systematically and thoroughly as advertising, 
selling, buying and shipment of lumber. Where letter 
writing is effective as a business getter it is only so 
when preceded by intelligent advertising through news- 
papers. The latter are the best for general advertising 
and letters the most effective for individual adver- 
tising. 

Dinner was served to those present in the Vineyard 
Room of the hotel at 6:30 o’clock. At the banquet 
W. I. McKee, of the McKee Lumber Company, ad- 
dressed the members, telling of conditions learned by 
him on his last trip to the lumber country of the 
Pacific coast and the Northwest, which he had found 
much improved. He noted an increased market for 
yellow pine, with prices advanced. An address was 
made upon the cement business and the conditions 
of the market in that commodity. 

Selection of the next place of meeting occupied the 
last part of the evening and Galesburg was finally 
chosen as the site for the quarterly meeting to be 
held in April. Besides the routine business at that 
meeting, election of officers will be held. 
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NEBRASKA RETAIL DEALERS CLOSE THEIR ANNUAL 


Farm Trade, Greater Use of Wood and Grade Standardization Themes at Retailers’ Convention—Patriotism Invoked 
in Shingle Buying— Manufacturers’ Sizes Criticized and Defended 


LINCOLN, NeEs., Jan, 24.—Asserting that the farm 
residence is the most important structure today from 
the standpoint of the retail lumber dealer, Secretary 
R. 8S. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in an address at the closing session of the 
Nebraska retailers, struck a note that sank well into 
the minds of the dealers present at the annual last week. 
This expression of a trade doctrine is along lines de- 
veloped in ‘‘A New Angle of the Old Farm Home’’ 
series now being featured in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Most of the dealers went back to their homes determined 
to influence the farmers of their communities with the 
idea that their residences are just as important as their 
barns, and porches as necessary to farm success and 
happiness as their silos. 

Broadened used for wood and the work of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in promotional work 
was the theme of Secretary Kellogg. His address proved 
one of the most interesting and valuable presented at 
the annual because he gave the dealers so much in 
the way of thought that they can turn into dollars 
after returning home. After detailing fully the adver- 
tising plans of the National association, and the many 
ways through which the manufacturer and dealer are 
now codperating for their mutual benefit, he went into 
the subject of the many different avenues through which 
the dealer can boost his lumber sales, citing the plan that 
has worked so successfully in several States of providing 
a home for the rural school teacher adjacent to the 
rural school. He declared the scheme a phase of com- 
munity development work that was most vital. 

‘When any of you lumbermen take part in the work 
ot promoting better citizenship,’’ said Secretary Kellogg, 
‘you are doing something just as important for the 
welfare of your trade as you are deing in keeping an 
orderly yard. Such an activity cn vour part makes for 
better business, and I know of no better work for the 
retail lumber dealer than that of community develop- 
ment. It consists of possibilities for helpfulness that 
seemingly have no limit.’’ 

The speaker, in telling about the rural school homes 
for teachers that are now being provided in several 
Stetes, and which include a little plot of ground used as 
a Tarm experiment station on a small scale, reminded 
the dealers that there are 200,000 rural school districts 
in this country. 

‘*When all these districts are being provided with rural 
teacher homes you can see what the scheme means for the 
retail Jumberman,’’ said Secretary Kellogg. ‘‘ These 
teacher homes will be built of wood in every district if 
the local lumberman is on the job. You dealers should 
work for the extension of the idea not alone because it 
would mean more lumter sales for you, but because it 
presents a phast of community development that is im- 
portant.’? He told the dealers that the teacher rural 
home idea is spreading everywhere and is receiving the 
sanction of educational bodies because the plan de- 
velops more efficient teachers and teachers who become 
more interested in their work. 


Tells of Work of Coast Mavufacturers 


What the Pacifie coast shingle manufacturers are do- 
ing to standardize grades and make a better product 
was explained by F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. Mr. 
Hofheins not only related in detail the shingle situation 
upon the Coast, but was called upon to answer many 
questions from the dealers relative to respective merits 
of Washington and Oregon shingles and the British 
Columbia product. Some of the dealers present took the 
attitude that, though they were patriotic and wanted 
native shingles, the reason for their purchases of British 
Columbia shingles was that in their estimation Canadian 
shingles were better. Answering this criticism Mr. Hof- 
heins explained the work now being mapped out by the 
manufacturers on the Coast, which he said would iron 
out all the objections that the interior lumber retailers 
have to make concerning the Washington and Oregon 
shingles. He declared that the best shingles made were 
not British Columbia shingles. ‘‘Only 10 percent of the 
shingles manufactured come from British Columbia,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘and beczuse 90 percent are manufactured in 
this country explains why the percentage of poor shingles 
is greater than with British Columbia shingles. How- 
ever, the standardization of grades and the improvement 
i manufacturing native shingles will leave neither you 
lealers nor any other retail lumbermen any further cause 
‘or complaint on the native brand.’’ 

The discussion led from complaints about shingles to 
omplaints about lumber, the lumber manuiacturer coming 
n for censure because of ‘‘scauting the scantling,’’ as 
President Good termed it. 

Secretary Kellogg being present, several retailers took 
oceasion to ask him about scaling down of sizes on the 
part of manufacturers. His answer to fiese criticisms 
nd the resultant discussion developed a valuable phase 
f the meeting, the outcome of it being that the dealers 
ind the manufacturers are not so far apart as might be 
upparent from grievances aired when only one party to 
the controversy is present. 

Seeretary Kellogg told the retailers that should the 
nanufacturer go back to full sizes it would add 40 per- 
‘ent more to lumber and he inquired whether the retailers 
vere willing to pay the increased freight rate and pass 
the inerease on to the consumer. ‘‘Would the lumber 
consuming public stand for the increase? is the phase of 








this question that the retailer must consider,’’ 
Secretary Kellogg. 
public stand for it?’’ 

Further discussion brought out a difference in opinion 
among the dealers present, some holding that the con- 
sumer was getting just exactly what he was paying for, 
while others that the manufacturer, in making scant sizes, 
was hurting the lumber trade. 


declared 
‘*Now just consider, would the 


Election of Cfficers 


Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany, who was present, also took part in the discussion, 
presenting the side of the manufacturers in the con- 
troversy. Before the close of the final session the re- 
port of the nominations committee, naming the following 
association officers, was adopted: 

President—S, W. Lightner, Fort Edward. 

Vice president—E. C. Krotter, Palisade. 





E. E. HALL, OF LINCOLN, NEB. ; 
Secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 


Directors 


R. L. Avery, Red Cloud, and H. W. 
Bassett. 


Galleher, 


Insurance Department 
l’resident—-G. W. Eggieston, Bennet. 

Vice president—J. H. Meiville, Sterling. 

Secretary—E,. E. Hall, Lincoln. 

Treasurer—C, R. Judkins, Upland. 

Directors—R. L. Avery, Red Cloud, and H. W. 
jassett. 

The resolutions adopted just before the annual closed 
consisted of an endorsement of the closer codperation 
between retail lumber bodies and the National Lumber 
Menufacturers’ Association in advertising wood, and 
also asked that each association of producers codperate 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
to the end that opposition of one wood against an- 
other be subjugated to the interests that are common to 
lumbermen. One cent letter postage was endorsed and a 
protest registered against any increase of passenger 
rates within Nebraska. A _ resolution favored asking 
the attorney general and railway commission to use 
their best efforts to retain 2 cents a mile as a maximum 
passenger rate. . 

A resolution lamented the loss of the following mem- 
bers last year: Olof Holmquist, Oakland; Francis W. 
Brown, Lincoln; H. S. Fuller, Sr., Crete, and S. M. Sear- 
borough, Dunbar. Pant of the resolution endorsing the 
Stevens bill, which favors legalizing uniform retail 
prices on standard goods, failed to pass because some of 
the members present declared themselves not fully 
enough informed upon the bill to vote intelligently upon 
that part of the resolution. 

The closing feature of the annual was a ‘‘dollar din- 
ner’’ given Friday evening at the Lincoln Hotel, and 
several talks were made. 


Galleher, 





PREPARES REPORT CN NAVIGATICN LAWS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce will issue within the next two 
or three weeks an exhaustive report on the principal 
features of the navigation laws of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Norway, France, Japan and the United States. 
No such work has ever been attempted before in the 
United States and it will be invaluable to those inter- 
ested in shipping and merchant marine. The laws of 
the different countries will be printed in spch a way as 
to show comparisons. No attempt is made to take sides 
in the controversy concerning proposed changes in the 
American navigation laws. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





The month just closed has been one of considerable 
activity in the sash, door and millwork industry. 
Manufacturers report a better run of orders than for 
the last two years. Wholesalers also have been kept 
busy figuring on inquiries, not only for mixed cars, but 
carload lots, which goes to show that retailers have 
allowed their stocks to become low. This is proved 
by the unusually steady demand all through the fall 
months. As a general rule the weather conditions 
have been ideal for building and this has resulted in 
a steady and insistent call for all kinds of supplies. 


In Chicago the last week the weather has not as- 
sisted builders to any great extent, but during the last 
two or three days they are again operating full blast. 
The planing mills have been kept busy all through 
the fall and should the present weather continue there 
will be little if any lapse in the millwork line this 
winter. Jobbers report a heavy carload inquiry and 
all are convinced that a strong market is in store for 
them. The price situation is firm. 


A lot of new business for spring delivery is being 
figured on by Minneapolis and St. Paul concerns, since 
the visit of retailers to the former city last week. The 
prospect for country trade in spring is first class and 
factories are beginning to make up regular sizes in 
quantities to prepare to handle the business. City 
trade is light now, but another good season is in pros- 
pect and factories are busy on old orders. 

Baltimore (Md.) manufacturers of sash, doors and 
blinds are getting an amount of business satisfactory 
for the season. They regard the future with confidence. 
Competition is by no means as keen as it was at this 
time last year. Everyone looks for material expansion 
in the trade and for a corresponding improvement in 
prices. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door retailers report that 
trade has been light during the last week or two, large- 
ly on account of the season. Improvement is in sight, 
however, as milder temperatures and open weather have 
given much encouragement to builders who have work 
already started. The amount of new business is fair 
and seems to be growing, while the outlook is for an 
unusually busy season this spring. 


All the mills in the Cincinnati territory are operat- 
ing steadily and may be busy all winter. Scarcely 
ever before in the history of the industry here have 
the mills been so low on stocks, so rushed with orders, 
or so busy with inquiries. Prices are encouraging to 
the trade, which enters the year in much better posi- 
tion in that particular than was the case a year ago. 


At St. Louis some of the larger concerns are fairly 
busy, especially those with orders ahead. A number 
of factories have cleaned up most of their advance 
work and owing to the disagreeable weather, have 
been doing but little work; with settled weather a 
good deal of business is looked for. Prospects were 
never better than they now are for a good active 
spring season. Considerable regular stock will be re- 
quired for the country yards and the special stock de- 
mand will also be heavy. 

Kansas City manufacturers figure on an advance 
of 5 to 10 percenf in prices on all their products 
within a few days. Glass and shop lumber have gone 
up to such an extent that they think an advance is 
imperative. If the present tendency of shop lumber 
and glass continues it is altogether probable that, fur- 
ther advances will be found necessary. Business is a 
little dull just now. Yards are not yet ready to stock 
up and the bad weather has slowed down building con- 
siderably. However, the last few days of milder 
weather has had a rejuvenating effect on the trade and 
manufacturers report an increasing volume of business. 
Figuring is comparatively active and the architects 
are having a good run of business. 

Conditions in the sash and door trade at Tacoma, 
Wash., are encouraging. This month’s business is con- 
siderably better than it was a year ago. The price 
situation has been improving; the factories have been 
getting a fair number of orders and look for increased 
activity to follow inventory, but expect no abnormal! 
spring. 

Business is unusually quiet at San Francisco factor- 
ies, owing to the continued rains, which have brought 
building almost to a standstill in the residence dis- 
tricts. The door factories around the bay are not un- 
usually active for this time of the year. The door 
factories connected with the big sawmills in the Si 
erras are operating as well as possible, considering the 
unusually heavy snowfall. The prospects are good for 
shipments of white pine door stock and open sash to 
the eastern market at higher prices. 

There is a good volume of window glass moving, 
also other kinds of glass, and it is stated that the 
price limit has not been reached. Conditions justify 
the claim that window glass will go up another 15 
points shortly. The orders from Canada are augment- 
ing the good business in this country and if facilities 
were obtainable for handling the goods on ocean-going 
steamers the export business would be surprisingly 
large. ‘ 
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NEW YORK RETAILERS’ ANNUAL SPELLS PROGRESS 





Association Shows Numerical and Financial Strength — A Unique Banquet — Addresses 
Treat of Grave Problems 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 27.—The twenty-second 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, which began here on 
Wednesday morning, was marked by a full attendance. 
The first session opened with an address of welcome by 
Mayor D. W. Wilbur. James 8. Burr, of Amsterdam, 
president of the association, responded to the mayor’s 
address and delivered his annual report. He gave a 
report of his trip to New Orleans, La., to attend the 
conference with the cypress manufacturers on the 
question of credits, and expressed the opinion that this 
conference would bring about satisfactory results. He 
urged better codperation among the dealers of cities, 
communities and counties, and advocated the general 
adoption of a cartage charge for the delivery of lum- 
ber, instead of the present practice of making free 
deliveries. 

The report of Secretary K. C. Evarts, of Rochester, 
showed that sixty new members have been added to 
the association roster during the last year. The secre- 
tary said further: 

At the meeting of the board of directors held immediately 
following the last session of our twenty-first annual conven- 
tion at Rochester, N. Y., President Burr made it very plain to 
your officers that during his term of office it was going to be 
necessary for the association not only to live, but that it 
had to grow and do things for its members. 

It is my pleasure to give you at this time the condition of 
the membership on January 1, 1916: 


Membership in good standing January 1, 1915.....387 
Applications accepted during 1915................ 60—447 
To eG. aa dahon ss sss bie 5606's 11 
Dropped on acccunt of non-payment of dues....... 5 
Gone out of business, which includes failure, closing 
+ up business, selling out business................ 138— 29 
Total number of members in good standing, Janu- 
fy SS ee eon ee 418 


which is the largest membership we have ever had. 

We have prepared for you this year an unusually attrac 
tive program and I know that you will show your appreciation 
by attending every session, and by so doing you will go back 
to your place of business feeling well repaid. 

In the past year I have made many trips in the interest of 
the members of our association, among which was a trip to 
Chicago, where I attended a conference with the secretarics 
of the other retail associations of the country, who had been 
requested to answer seventeen questions asked by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under date of August 2, 1915, 
in regard to the matter of rates and classifications of lumber 
and lumber products, Docket No. 8151. 

Our members are realizing more and more that the associa- 
tion is prepared to give, information on any subject that per- 
tains to the retail lumber business, and is ready and willing 
at all times to take up any matter to help solve your prob- 
lems, whether they pertain to your local business or to the 
dealers of the State as a whole. I want to urge upon you at 
this time to make good use of this service. 

At tomorrow afternoon’s session we will have with us Hon. 
Warren J. Duffey, of Toledo, Ohio, who is the man responsible 
for the present Ohio lien Jaw. He is going to tell us how 
he drafted this bill and how they succeeded in making it a 
law, also their experience with it for the last two years. 
We need a similar law in New York State and hope 
that after we hear what he has to say we will be in position 
to undertake a like campaign, and if we are successful it will 
mean that we are going to have the codperation of every mem- 
ber of our association. We must be successful, as it will 
mean hundreds of dollars to every lumberman. 

On calling on our members throughout the State I have 
many times asked to see our membership list and I am glad 
to say that in almost all cases the member knows just where 
to lay his hands on it and can hand it over to me. Upon 
inquiring whether our members make use of our buyer's guide 
I find that there are many times that a member has been able 
to secure a good price from some firm he has never dealt 
with before. Use this buyer’s guide and I am sure that you 
will make good connections which will prove satisfactory to 
you. 

I want to appoint every member a committee of one to see 
that he is in this room promptly at the opening of each ses- 
sion, as there is going to be so much that is good that you 
can not afford to miss any of the business which it will be 
your pleasure to hear. 

That the association is in good financial condition 
was shown by the report of Treasurer C. Harry Snell, 
of Herkimer. 

C. C. Beahan, of Rochester, who had been appointed 
as a delegate to attend the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, presented 
his report, telling of the work that had been accom- 
plished by that organization. Mr. Beahan and Secre- 
tary Evarts were appointed as delegates to attend the 
next annual meeting of the national chamber, to be held 
February 8-10. 

The committee on legislation and trade relations pre- 
sented its report, detailing its activities during the 
year. 

Colvin B. Brown, chief of the organization service 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, delivered a splendid address in which he urged 
close codperation with that organization. 

P. H. Burnside, of Tacoma, Wash., addressed the con- 
vention in behalf of Pacific coast products and mov- 
ing pictures were shown of west coast operations. 

At the annual banquet held Wednesday night Mayor 
D. W. Wilbur presided as toastmaster, the speakers be- 
ing John G. Jones, of New York, and Rev. H. Percy 
Silver, chaplain at the West Point Military Academy. 
Unique features at the banquet were long distance 
telephone conversations between President Burr and 
President Hiscox, of the San Francisco Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, between Vice-president Roscoe 
Briggs and W. H. Talbot, of San Francisco, and between 
Mayor Wilbur and A, B. Wastell, secretary of the Red- 


wood Mill Owners’ Association, and other New York 
and San Francisco lumbermen. A receiver at each 
plate enabled all those present to hear and enjoy the 
conversation. : 

Thursday morning Frank H. Young, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Paterson, N. J., delivered an 
interesting address on ‘‘The Weak Link,’’ declaring 
credits to be the weak link in the lumber trade. 

E. H. Naylor, secretary of the Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association, discussed ‘‘Codperation and 
Fair Trade Within the Industry.’’ Mr. Naylor’s ad- 
dress was pertinent and to the point. 

At the Thursday afternoon session E. F. Perry, secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of New York, addressed the convention on the 
subject of trade extension in behalf of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. J. Lewis Thomp- 
son, of Houston, Tex., representing the Southern Pine 
Association, gave an interesting address, detailing the 
work of that organization not only in behalf of south- 
ern yellow pine but in behalf of the entire lumber in- 
dustry. 

Warren J. Duffey, manager of the Toledo Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Credit Association, described the 





workings of that organization, speaking particular]; 
in reference to lien law legislation. 

B. H. Beach of Rome, N. Y., read a paper prepared 
by J. D. Crary that dwelt with the subject ‘‘ Regula: 
ity.’’ Mr. Crary declared that after thirty years’ 
study of the retail lumber trade he thought that one 
great thing needed in the trade was regularity, which 
meant ‘‘in a broad and most essential sense that the 
trade of the consumer belongs to the retailer.’’ He 
considered encroachment upon this idea a detriment 
to all branches of the business and even begrudge 
purchasing direct by large consumers like the railroads 
and manufacturers. Regarding the question of regular 
ity as a difference between failure and continuation, 
he asked, ‘‘Whom have we to fight?’’ He character 
ized the Department of Justice, or rather its interpre 
tation of the Sherman law, as a foe to the retailer 
and in that category he put also the middleman and 
the scalper and, emphatically, traitors within the ranks 
of the lumbermen themselves. 

Mr. Crary said, ‘‘The one great thing today is reg- 
ularity. Association strength and regularity go hand 
in hand. Just as your association is strong, and just 
as by your own individual measure of support you 
make it strong, just to that extent regularity will be 
maintained, and per contra.’’ 

He declared that the very existence of the associa- 
tion stands for regularity; that the trade of the con- 
sumer belongs to the retailer and the devotion of the 
retailer belongs to his association. 

Tonight a smoker was tendered the visitors by the 
woodworking firms of Poughkeepsie. 





FORESTERS ENDORSE PREPAREDNESS FOR TIMBER 





New York State Association’s Annual Seeks Protection of Reserves—Adopts Significant 
‘ Resolutions—Convention a Success 





Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The future policy of the 
State of New York with regard to its forests and the 
question of establishing permanent headquarters for the 
New York State Forestry Association in this city were 
the outstanding features of the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the association, which closed here yesterday. 

The first question provoked a lively discussion, heated 
at times, during the closing hours of the afternoon ses- 
sion. The arguments centered chiefly on the problem of 
whether the State’s forest preserves should remain wild 
areas or be opened to operations in scientifie forestry. 

The establishing of permanent headquarters of the 
association with a paid secretary would have been defi- 
nitely settled, probably, had not James 8. Whipple, of 
Salamanca, president of the association, been called sud- 
denly to Albany, Friday afternoon. He was strongly 
in favor of the plan, going so far as to guarantee the 
salary of a secretary in case one was named. As it was, 
no definite action was taken on the plan, the matter being 
left with the executive committee. It will probably go 
through, the belief being that the only hitch is in 
finding a suitable man for secretary. 

On the first question the convention waived a sug- 
gestion that the association commit itself definite as 
to its attitude toward what the State should do with 
its forest preserves in the interest of harmony. 

While the action of the convention refused to commit 
the association on this important question, it adopted 
resolutions on subordinate phases of the matter as 
follows: 

In favor of a Statewide forest fire law. 

Endorsing the work of the Nationa! Park Board. 

To broaden the activities of the association to embrace all 
phases. of forest influences, including shade trees and com- 
munity forests. 

Recommending a continuation of the survey of forest con- 
ditions in the State. 

Urging a Federal appropriation to carry on a fight against 
the white pine blister rust. 

Recommending an annual State appropriation to make valu- 
ation and boundary surveys of the lands belonging to the 
State in the Adirondack and Catskill parks and for the pur- 
chase of lands. 

Favoring the establishment of a State constabulary from 
the forest ranger and game protective forces. 

Favoring an appropriaticn by bond issue, or otherwise, for 
acquiring 1,000,000 additional acres for the forest preserve 
and for deforestation. 


The convention was a successful one. Nearly 300 dele- 
gates were in attendance during the sessions. In open- 
ing the meetings, President Whipple committed the asso- 
ciation on the matter of preparedness. 

““We are hearing a great deal about preparedness,’’ 
said Dr. Whipple in his annual address. ‘‘On the one 
hand is the politician with the big stick who wants tre- 
mendous preparedness, and on the other there is the 
politician who wants to trim the President and throw 
a shadow over the whole thing. But the real burning 
question to this association, and the question which must 
be settled, is that of preparedness for the wood supply 
of the future.’’ 

In the election of officers for the new year most of the 
old officials were reélected, the personnel being as follows: 


President—James 8. Whipple, of Salamanca. 

Vice presidents—A. S. Downing, of, Albany (newly 
elected) ; Elihu Root, of New York; Dr. Rush Rhees, of 
Rochester ; Justice Morgan J. O’Brien, of New York: E. N. 
Smith, of Watertown, and George D. Pratt, State conserva- 
tion commissioner. 

Secretary—Frank F. Moon, of the State College of For- 
estry. 

Treasurer—Newell B. Woodworth, of Syracuse. 


The following were also reélected: 
Executive Committee (for three years each)—George N. 


Ostrander, of Glens Falls, and Ottomar H. Van Norden, of 
New York. 

Board of auditors—William G. Howard, assistant superin- 
tendent of State forests. 

sjoard of trustees (permanent fund)—-Walter C. Wither- 
bee, of Fort Henry. 

The report of the treasurer showed a balance on hand 
of $273.32. Professor Moon as secretary reported a 
total membership of 584. 

The first paper of the convention was read by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Recknagel, of Cornell University. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Management of the Privately Owned 
Forests of Germany.’’ - 

Professor Recknagel showed that German forests com- 
prise 34,500,000 acres, of which over two-thirds are pri- 
vately owned. The private forests involve a capital of 
$3,333,000,000. He compared these figures with sta- 
tistics of forests in the United States and drew the con- 
clusion that the effort to free the management of private 
forests from all unnecessary and hampering bonds of 
governmental control has been thoroughly justified and 
has had good results. 

The only other paper of the morning session was that 
by Professor EK. F. McCarthy, of the New York State 
ranger school at Wanakena. His subject was ‘‘The 
Need of Secondary Training in Forestry.’’ In his ad- 
dress he declared that unless some effort is made in the 
public schools to teach the growing generation the 
economic status of our forests and their relation to our 
industries, the voter will doubtless continue to remain 
in ignorance of it. 

In the afternoon Warwick 8. Carpenter, of the State 
Conservation Commission, discussed ‘‘ Journalism and 
Publicity for the New York State Forestry Association.’’ 
He declared that the clearest duty of the people of the 
State is the continued prohibition of cutting in State- 
owned forests. 

C. R. Pettis, superintendent of State forests, was to 
have spoken on a ‘‘New Fire Protection Plan for New 
York State’’ but was unable to come to Syracuse because 
of illness. Mr. Carpenter described the plan for him as 
one of preparedness. 

‘*What Women’s Clubs Can Do for Conservation in 
New York State’’ was the subject of a paper by Mrs. 
A. H. Hildreth, president of the New York State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. She cited instances of things 
they have already accomplished along these lines. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, spoke on ‘‘ Forestry and Watersheds.’’ 
Professor Bristow Adams, of Cornell, spoke on ‘‘ What 
Can the Forestry Association Do?’’ 

The sessions of the convention were held in the Hotel 
Onandaga. Mayor Walter Stone delivered the address 
of welcome to the visiting delegates. 

In the evening John B. Burnham, president of the 
New York State Forest, Fish and Game Protective and 
Propagation Association, delivered an illustrated lecture 
on the work of his association. 

Telegrams were read during the meetings from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot sending their regrets 
at not being able to be present. 





URGES REVISION OF BUILDING CODE 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 26.—Chief Building Inspector 
Henry A. Dupont urges that the city appropriate $40,000 
to revise the municipal building code. He asks that a 
committee of six business men be appointed and under 
salary revise the rules, in conjunction with real estate 
men, brick men, lumber dealers and others. He says 
that through this procedure Detroit would get a building 
code that will last a generation. 
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Methods of Creosoting Douglas Fir Timbers 





At the 1915 meeting of this association the statement was 
made by me that on the Pacific coast we were doing a great 
deal of experimenting, in an effort to improve the methods of 
creosoting Douglas fir. 

In the following paper I shall indicate in a general way 
the methods of treatment which have been practiced in past 
years on the Pacific coast, together with a brief outline of 
the most recent developments along these lines. 

While in charge of the Seattle Timber Testing Laboratory 
of the Forest Service, the writer had unusual opportunity to 
study the effect of commercial treatments upon the strength 
of Douglas fir bridge stringers. The results of these investi- 
gations have recently been published by the Forest Service 
in Bulletin No. 286, and show that bridge stringers treated 
by the boiling and steaming processes lost from 83 to 35 
percent of their original strength. Due to this loss in 
strength, it was necessary to use low fiber stresses in the 
design of structures built of creosoted timber. In an effort 
to eliminate this difficulty a large number of experiments 
have been made with various treatments, and that which 
has been found to date to give the best results is discussed 
in this paper. 

There are two general classes of structural timber, as 
follows : 

1. That which must retain its full strength after treat- 
ment. 


2. That in which the strength is not so important, the 
real problem being that of protection. 


No difficulty has been experienced in the past in handling 
the second class of material. The trouble has been entirely 
with the first class. It has been possible to secure a good 
oil penetration by both the steaming and boiling processes. 

From experiments which have been made it has been shown 
that high temperatures and high pressures in these treat- 
ments are largely responsible for the loss in strength of the 
wood. The treatments used in the past have been applied, 
about as follows: 

Boiling Process 

The timbers were placed in the retort in a green condition, 
and boiled in creosote oil under atmospheric pressure for 22 
to 24 hours at a temperature ranging from 230° to 260° 
Fahrenheit. This boiling period was used to season the 
timber and to prepare it for receiving the oil. After the 
boiling period pressure was applied, rising from zero to as 
high as 145 to 185 pounds per square inch. The pressure 
was continued over a period of 4 to 6 hours, at a temperature 
of approximately 180° to 230° Fahrenheit. By this method, 
10 to 14 pounds of oil per cubic foot were injected into the 
wood, 

Steaming Process 

The timbers were placed in the retort in a thoroughly 
green condition and steamed at 90 pounds pressure per 
square inch, for 4 to 7 hours, at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 325° to 335° Fahrenheit. A vacuum of approximately 
20 inches was then applied for 18 to 20 hours while the 
temperature ranged above 220° Fahrenheit. At the end of 
the vacuum period creosote oil was introduced and: pressure 
applied, rising from zero up to 160 pounds per square inch. 
This pressure period continued for 2 to 4 hours, at a temper- 
ature of approximately 208° Fahrenheit. Ten to 14 pounds 
of oil per cubic foot of wood were usually injected into the 
timber by this process. 

It will be noted that in both the above processes high 
temperatures were applied. The temperature used in the 
boiling process was lower than that used in the steaming, 
but was applied over a much greater period of time. 

In recent experiments both temperatures and pressures 
have been reduced and the vacuum made to take a more 
important part in the process. The most successful treat- 
ment yet devised for treating bridge stringers and similar 
forms without loss in strength is that of boiling under a 
vacuum. When green timbers are creosoted by this method 
the treatment requires approximately 26 hours, and is, in 
general, as follows: 


Boiling Under a Vacuum Process 

The timbers are placed in the retort and creosote oil 
introduced at a temperature of 160° to.180° Fahrenheit. 
Heat is applied, and the temperature of the oil gradually 
raised to 190° Fahrenheit and held at that temperature for 
5 to 6 hours, a sufficient length of time to warm the timbers 
through. 

When the timbers are thoroughly warmed, a vacuum of 2+ 
to 27 inches is drawn on the oil, still holding a temperature 
of 190° Fahrenheit. This vacuum is drawn through an 
overhead pipe extending from the top of the retort for 36 
feet vertically into the air and returning to the condenser. 
The purpose of this pipe is to prevent the creosote oil from 
boiling over into the condenser while boiling under the 
vacuum. This vacuum is started at 16 to 18 inches, and 
as the timber seasons, is gradually raised to 24 to 27 
inches. The full period of vacuum is 12 to 16 hours. It is 
continued until the rate of seasoning of the timber is 0.1 
pound of water per cubic foot of wood per hour. After this 
finished rate of seasoning is reached the vacuum is broken 
and pressure on the oil started, which rises as high as 120 
to 185 pounds per square inch, and continues over a period 
of 4 to 6 hours. The temperature of the oil during the 
pressure period drops from 190° to 180° Fahrenheit. By 
this process 10 to 14 pounds of oil per cubic foot may be 
pressed into the wood. 

This method of treatment is a modification of the Boulton 
process, and at the low temperatures used seasons the wood 
even better than the old boiling process which employed so 
much higher temperatures. Timbers treated by the method 
of boiling under a vacuum are noticeably easier to press than 
timbers treated under the oil boiling process. The edges 
of the checks which develop, due to seasoning, are very sharp, 
showing that the wood is not burned at ali 


Bridge Stringers 

In order to carry the test still farther, and to determine 
the effect of this treatment upon the strength of Douglas fir 
bridge stringers, two shipments of full sized stringers were 
selected and treated in four different charges at the plant 
of the St. Helens Creosoting Company, St. Helens, Ore. 
‘These stringers were of three sizes, 7x14 inches, by 28 feet, 
7x16 inches, by 30 feet, and 10x14 inches, by 28 feet. They 


*Paper read at the twelfth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association held in Chicago, January 
18, 19 and 20. 








[By O. P. M. Goss, of Seattle, Wash. | 








were carefully selected so that the two halves were of equal 
quality, cut in the center, and one-half creosoted and tested 
and the other half tested in its natural green condition. The 
7x14-inch and the 10x14-inch stringers were tested on a 
13-foot span, and the 7x16-inch stringers were tested on a 
14-foot span. 

All stringers were tested under one-third point loading. 
The strength tests were made on the treated material within 
approximately ten days after date of treatment. The un- 
treated stringers were tested in a green condition. All tests 


the treated timbers is 101.2 percent that of the natural. 
In three sets of these stringers the treated showed less 
strength than the natural, while in six sets the treated 
showed greater strength than the natural, 

Table 2 shows the results of the tests on the 7x16-inch 
stringers. The modulus of rupture of the treated pieces is 
101.8 per cent that of the natural. 

.In table 3 results of the tests on the 10x14-inch stringers 
show the modulus of rupture of the treated to be 95 per 
cent that of the natural. 








TABLE 1. 


Effect of Creosoting by Boiling Under a Vacuum on the 
Treated Green. Timbers 7x4 Inches, by 14 Feet. 


Strength and Stiffness of Douglas Fir. Bridge Stringers 
Tested Under 144 Point Loading on a 13-Foot Span. 


Fiber Stress Modulus Modulus Maximum 
Rings a’ f of of Horizontal Manner 
per Elastic Limit Rupture Elasticity, 1000 Shear Developed o 
—Inch— Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Failure 
Tin Tin Tin : 
Beam N T N ¥ % N T % N T Je N T % 
No. of N of N of N of N N = 
1 13 13 4620 4140 89.6 7330 5780 78.9 1970 17380 87.8 503 893 78.3 Tension and Tension and 
Hor. Shear Hor. Shear 
6 of a 4190 4550 108.5 6083 6291 103.3 1700 1587 93.4 415 426 102.5 Tension Tension and 
Hor. She 
3 11 tt 4140 4490 108.3 6070 6780 110.9 1857 1845 99.4 415 458 110.0 Horizontal Hor. dhear 











. de 7 ~ . Shear and Tension 
9 12 13 3930 4040 103.0 5500 5390 98.0 1779 1760 98.9 377 366 97.0 Tension and Tension and 
s Hor. Shear Hor. Shear 
10 7 7 8720 3900 104.8 5422 5620 103.7 1696 1545 91.1 371 382 103.2 Tension Tension and 
if tae a eo P Hor. Shear 
11 10 10 3680 375 91.7 53828 4980 93.3 1295 1513 116.8 363 339 93.4 Tension Horizontal 
Shear 
14 10 9 8685 4105 111.38 4605 5440 118.2 1885 i760 93.4 314 369 117.5 Tension Tension 
15 12 14 3070 2885 94.0 4410 4750 107.7 1187 1266 106.7 298 319 107.0 Tension Tension 
16 11 re 3920 319 81.4 4408 4725 107.2 1450 1420 97.9 302 324 110.8 Tension Tension 
Avg 10.8 11.0 3884 $8853 29.2 5460 5523 101.2 1647 1603 97.3 373 375 100.5 
TABLE 2. 


Effect of Creosoting by Boiling Under a Vacuum on the 
Treated Green. Timbers 7x16 Inches, by 15 Feet. 


Strength and Stiffness of Douglas Fir. Bridge Stringers 
Tested Under 1% Point Loading on a 14-Foot Span. 


Fiber Stress Modulus Modulus Maximum 
Rings a of of Horizontal 
per ilastic Limit Rupture Elasticity, 1000 Shear Developed Manner 
—Inch— Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. 0 
Tin Tin Tin Tin Failure 
Beam N T N % N T Jo N Yo N T % 
No. of N of N of N of N N - 
4 16 16 4225 4885 103.8 6190 6145 99.3 2082 1915 94.2 460 463 100.7 Horizontal Horizontal 
Shear Shear 
13 13 13 8858 3815 98.9 5275 5530 104.7 1815 1726 95.1 3881 897 104.2 Horizontal Horizontal 


Avg. 14.5 14.5 4042 4100 101.4 5733 5858 101.8 1924 


Shear 
1821 946 421 430 102.2 








TABLE 3. 


Effect of Creosoting by Boiling Under a Vacuum on the 
Treated Green. Timbers 10x14 Inches, by 14 Feet. 


Strength and Stiffness of Douglas Fir. Bridge Stringers 
Tested Under 14 Point Loading on a 13-Foot Span. 


Fiber Stress Modulus Modulus Maximum 
Rings at ot o Horizontal Manner 
per Elastic Limit Rupture Elasticity, 1000 Shear Developed of 
—ineh— Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. ver Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Failure 
Ti Tin Tin Tin 
Beam N ¥ N Wy Yo N T % N = % N Jo 
No. of N of N of N of N N 
2 13 13 5740 3580 32.4 6700 5550 2.8 2019 1863 92.3 456 375 82.2 naa Tension 
Shear 
3 15 15 4420 3480 78.7 6210 4900 78.9 1739 15388 884 423 330 78.0 Horizontal Horizontal 
Shear Shear 
5 12 12 5190 5420 104.5 6130 6780 110.6 1702 1757 103.2 418 459 109.8 Horizontal Tension and 
Shear - Hor. Shear 
8 8 8 5580 54380 97.8 5880 G280 106.8 1824 1750 95.9 403 425 105.5 en Tension 
ear 
12 12 32 3420 3050 89.2 5280 5160 97.7 14638 1395 95.4 359 350 97.5 Tension Horizontal 
Shear 
Avg. 12.0 12.0 4870 4192 86.1 6040 5734 95.0 1749 1661 94.9 412 388 94.2 








TABLE 4. 
Effect of Creosoting by Boiling Under a Vacuum on the Strength and Stiffness of Douglas Firs. Bridge Stringers 
Treated Green. Timbers 7x14 Inches, by 14 Feet, 7x16 Inches, by 15 Feet, and 10x14 Inches, 
by 14 Feet. Tested Under 14 Point Loading on a 13- to 14-Foot Span. 


Fiber Stress Modulus Modulus Maximum 
Rings a of of Horizontal Manner 
per Elastic Limit Rupture Elasticity, 1000 Shear Developed of 
—Inch— Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Lbs. per Sq. In. Failure 
Tin Tin Tin Tin 
Beam N T N T % N T % N Y N = % 
No. of N of N of N of N N T 
1 13 13 4620 4140 89.6 7330 5780 78.9 1970 17380 87.8 503 393 78.3 Tension and Tension and 
Hor. Shear Hor. Shear 
2 13 13 5740 3580 62.4 6700 5550 82.8 2019 1863 92.3 456 3875 82.2 Horizontal Tension 
Shear 
3 15 15 4420 3480 78.7 6210 4900 78.9 1739 15388 88.4 423 330 78.0 Horizontal Horizontal 
Shear Shear 
4 16 16 4225 43885 103.8 6190 6145 99.8 2082 1915 964.2 460 463 100.7 Horizontal Horizontal 
Shear ear 
5 12 12 5190 5420 104.5 6130 6780 110.6 1702 1757 103.2 418 459 109.8 Horizontal Tension and 
. Shear Hor. Shear 
6 4190 4550 108.5 6083 6291 103.3 1700 1587 93.4 415 426 102.5 Tension ee and 
or. ear 
7 11 11 4140 4490 108.3 6070 6730 110.9 1857 1845 99.4 415 458 110.0 Horizontal Hor. Shear 
Shear and Tension 
8 8 8 5580 5480 97.3 5880 6280 106.8 1824 1750 95.9 403 425 105.5 one Tension 
Shear 


9 | 12 13 3930 4049 103.0 5500 5390 98.0 1779 
10 7 cf 3720 3900 104.8 5422 5620 103.7 1696 
12, - 20 10 3680 3375 91.7 5328 4980 93.3 1295 
12 12 12 3420 3059 89.2 5280 5160 97.7 1463 
13 13 13 8858 3815 98.9 5275 5530 104.7 1815 


14 10 9 8685 4105 111.8 4605 5440 118.2 1885 
15 12 14 3070 2885 94.0 4410 4750 107.7 1187 
16 11 11 3920 3190 81.4 4408 4725 107.2 1450 
Avg. 11.7 11.8 4212 3990 (94.8 5676 5628 99.2 1713 


1760 98.9 377 366 97.0 Tension and Tension and 
Hor. Shear Hor. Shear 
1545 = 91.1 871 383 103.2 Tension Tension and 


Hor. Shear 
1513 1168 363 339 93.4 Tension Horizontal 


1395 95.4 359 350 ‘97.5 Tension or paaee 
Shear 
1726 «695.1 «8381 397 104.2 Horizontal Horizontal 
Shear Shear 
1760 93.4 314 369 117.5 Tension Tension 
1266 106.7 298 319 107.0 Tension Tension 
Tension 


1420 97.9 302 324 — Tension 








were made by the Bureau of Standards, Portland, Ore., in 
accordance with United States Forest Service standard 
methods, and a complete report rendered on the tests. 

The following tables and diagrams show the results 
obtained: (The letters N and T used in the tables indicate 
natural and treated timbers, respectively.) 

Table I shows results of tests on the 7x14-inch stringers. 
Based on the modulus of rupture, the average strength of 


Table 4 shows the test results of ail sizes grouped together. 
The average for the sixteen pairs of stringers, based on the 
modulus of rupture, shows the treated stringers to be 99.2 
per cent as strong as the natural. * * * 

The above results show conclusive proof that Douglas fir 
bridge stringers can be effectively creosoted without injuring 
their strength, a fact which should be of interest particularly 

- to railroads and also to other consumers of structural timber. 
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RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS OF INDIANA MEET 


Hold Thirty-Second Annual Convention in Indianapolis—Optimism Prominent—Closer Co-operation Between Manu- 
facturers and Distributers Evident—Woman Says People Must Be Educated in Good Taste and Living 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 25.—The capital of the State 
of poets and politicians is the Mecca of forest products 
merchants today as the thirty-second annual convention 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 
begins its sessions in the convention room of the Clay- 
pool Hotel. The eighth floor is thick with jollity, good 
fellowship, cigar smoke, barrels of apples and evidence 
that wholesalers believe it pays to advertise. Fifty or 
more wholesaling and manufacturing firms have rented 
rooms, put up posters’ and exhibits and stationed clever 
salesmen to buttonhole and convert the reluetant retailer 
still outside the fold and to increase the faith and con- 
firm the hope of the one who has already seen this par- 
tienlar light. Everywhere are to be seen the badges of 
t e association, consisting of the flag of our country sur- 
mounted by a button on which a terrible buffalo gallops 
about and a red shirted woodsman chops a tree. Equally 
n-merous are tke ‘‘Follow the Flag of Hoo-Hoo’’ but- 
tons, and Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe, goes 
‘round szaking hands with his usual contagious en- 
thusiasm. 

At a few minutes past 11 o’clock President Charles E. 
“oster, of Valparaiso, called the first session to order. 
President Foster, according to the testimony of other 
officers and leading members, has been untiring in his 
efforts to make the work of the association successful, 
and he adds to this executive ability a decided gift for 
publie speech. After welcoming the members and visit- 
ing salesmen and friends he expressed the hope that 
optimism and good fellowship might stand out as the 
distinguishing marks of all the sessions and that a lum- 
berman mizht be spotted by his smile as well as by his 
badge. After mentioning the fact that 1915 had had 





W. V. JENNINGS, FARMERSBURG, IND., 
Elected President of the Association 


an unsatisfactory opening and that the association had 
lost thirty-seven old members he stated that seventy-nine 
new members had been added, thus making a net gain of 
forty-two. The traffic department has been operated all 
year and has cost more than formerly, but the testimony 
of members is in favor of its maintenance and extension. 
The legal department is going to be more necessary 
than ever on account of unfavorable court decisions con- 
cerning the lien law, and the problems growing out of 
this must be handled by the association. The presi- 
dent mentioned the campaign for members and stated 
that the limit had nearly been reached in this and that 
more income must be provided in other ways. He told 
of several meetings held by manufacturers for the pur- 
poses of trade extension and revision of grading rules 
and declared that this indicated the growing importance 
of the retailer in national lumber councils. Mr. Foster 
closed with a statement that members must not feel 
quit of all further obligation when they have paid their 
dues. 

H. C. Seearce, of Mooresville, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, declared that in spite of the unfavorable begin- 
ning the year had been satisfactory both in the number 
of new members secured and in the work the association 
was able to do. Nationally the year has seen a unifica- 
tion of all branches of the trade for the extension of the 
uses of lumber. The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association has done much to educate the public to the 
uses of that wood, and this must be the aim of other 
organizations. The old time selling of wood with no 
regard for its intended use was an encouragement to the 
substituting people, for the right kind of wood in the 
wrong place soon proved disappointing. 

George L. Maas, of Indianapolis, the treastirer, after 
stating that any one interested might see the detailed 
statement read only the totals of receipts and expendi- 
tures. They were as follows: 
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F. B. Fowler, secretary of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, was scheduled for an address, 
but being unable to come he sent John Miontano, who 
stated that the company is now a going concern that 
offered lumbermen a seat in the band wagon. Only 500 
of its 5,000 policyholders are in Indiana. After nineteen 
years of business it has $600,000 in capital and has paid 
out $1,100,000 in losses and $900,000 in dividends. It is 
offering insurance at a saving of 60 percent over the 
prevailing rates of twenty years ago and is now in a 
position to insure a retailer’s entire line. Mr. Montano 
said the losses of between $5,000 and $6,000 suffered the 
first year were the hardest to bear of any in its history. 

Following this address President Foster appointed the 
following committees: 

Auditing—E. L. Anderson and Forest Hill, both of Indian- 
apolis. 


Resolutions—R. R. Johnson, of Logansport; John Montano, 
of Union, and Charles Hege, of Columbus. 
Nominations—John Suelzer, of Fort Wayne; C. D. Pier- 


son, of Lewis, and Gus Fromme, of Terre Haute. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session F. N. Snell, of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, made a talk on ‘‘Cypress and 
the Cypress Silo.’’ After stating that he was placed 
in an embarrassing situation because his primary interest 
was in his own company as a marketing concern the 
speaker promised to be as ethical as possible and then 
said the cypress men had set the pace for the entire 
country in the matter of codperation. The association 
among them had as its main object the education of the 
customer to know the uses for which cypress is par- 
ticularly adapted. He quoted a Michigan retailer as 
saying that the suecess of the cypress men lay in their 
honesty both with retailer and consumer. He touched 
upon the trade-marking of cypress with its system of 
numbering to enable one to trace any board to its man- 
ufacturer and said this would be one of the greatest 
guaranties of good goods ever devised. Then he intro- 
duced O. A. Coons, manager of the silo department of his 
own company. 

Mr. Coons spoke of the antiquity of the silo and then 
made the point that since the land is all taken up the 
hope of greater production must lie in a more complete 
utilization of the products of the land. He said that 
within a few years a silo would be as much a part of 
farm equipment as a house, for it would solve the prob- 
lem of farm credits by making it possible for a farmer 
to take more money home from town than he took to 
town. He went over the claims of the wood silo and said 
that while he represented one kind of silo he was glad 
to see all kinds come. 

Hon. L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, had promised to 
appear on the afternoon’s program but wired that he 
found it impossible to come. So President Foster called 
upon Julius Seidel, of St. Louis who spoke briefly on 
the wisdom of training young people to know woods and 
to handle tools. He said too many young lumbermen 
had only an office acquaintance with wood and also that 
the coming generation, if it were trained in the right 
uses to make of lumber, would be larger users of forest 
products as well as better citizens. 

The next speaker, Mrs. Juliet V. Strauss, is famous 
the country over as the ‘‘Country Contributor’’ who 
writes the department called ‘‘The Ideas of a Plain 
Country Woman’’ in the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
subject given Mrs. Strauss was ‘‘Community Develop- 
ment from the Viewpoint of a Farm Woman.’’ Mrs. 
Strauss said she was not a farm woman and knew little 
about community development and furthermore that she 
loved trees so much that cutting them into lumber seemed 
almost like taking human life; so it seemed as though 
she were little fitted to speak to lumbermen on the as- 
signed subject. She then spoke of the country people 
she had known in the past, people who did not know 
there was a problem of community spirit. They were 
people of dignity who worked hard and were sociable, 
who owned hand-wrought furniture and who were con- 
tent with their lot. They were widely informed. To 
know what is going on in the world is better than to 
have the world know what we are thinking and doing. 
Mrs. Strauss insisted on this as one of the deep elements 
in the problem. 

When people threw out the old furniture they threw 
out other things. They became self assertive and dressed 
and acted to attract attention. Every girl with a slight 
talent was taught art of some kind; but the world does 
not need finger-tip artists as much as it needs appre- 
ciators of art. 

Farm people have a hard time with these personal 
problems because farming is hard and discouraging. 
They have a serious industrial situation. Help is hard 
to get and hard to manage, and success is made or 
broken by things over which farmers have no control. 
The natural weakness of character of all people is more 
accentuated in farmers. They become jealous and assert- 
ive. They don’t like their work and move to town where 
they hecome poor citizens. 

But human nature can be changed, and this is the hope 
of the situation. People must be educated in good taste 
and good living. The retired farmer has no real right 
to build a hideous mail-order house., He has a legal 
right but not a real right. People must be educated to 
regard the good of their town and to know that mail- 
order goods are a harm to the community. Domestic 


science and manual training must be installed in mor 
schools, and the work of the county farm agent must bh 
helped along. Some of the dignity lost through too 
great familiarity must be regained. Country school: 
must be improved, social conditions changed, and mos! 
of all a religious life must be brought back. 

Following this talk was a ladies’ reception for Mrs, 
Strauss held in the hotel parlors. The following ladies 
acted as the committee in charge: Mrs. O. L. Huey 
and Mrs. T. H. Nelson, of Indianapolis; Mrs. C. EK. 
Foster, of Valparaiso; Mrs. C. D. Pierson, of Lewis, and 
Mrs. B. F. Coombs, of Lebanon. 


Tells of National Association’s Propaganda 

R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, made a very dynamic 
talk. After giving a few ‘‘hand-made’’ statistics to 
show the greatness of the lumber business Mr. Kellogg 
touched on the need for action in promoting the use of 
lumber. The wholesalers are seeing their mistake in 
not helping retailers in their fight for more business, and 
following this the manufacturers are going to spend a 
good deal of money for this purpose. Trade-marked 
lumber is coming, and this is going to make a good many 
manufacturers toe the mark. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
going to push every kind of lumber and for this purpose 
it is sending great exhibits of wood around to county 
fairs and schools and other places. It is going to 
give information about the proper uses of woods and 
already has forty or more books in preparation by men 
who know what they are writing about. Men are out on 
the road to help retailers with expert advice. 
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Mr. Kellogg told about a garage he built and of the 
promptness with which mail-order concerns answered the 
inquiries he sent out for prices. He looked for the local 
lumberman and found a great sign up on his shed reading, 
‘*Pilsbury’s Best Flour.’’ This retailer couldn’t give 
any idea about what the garage would cost. This is an 
indication that retailers need to wake up a little them- 
selves. 

After mentioning the fact that thirteen institutions 
of learning are giving correspondence courses on the 
uses of wood the speaker mentioned the country schools 
and the need for retailers to see that they are properly 
administered. He spoke of the teacher’s cottage with 
its attached little farm to be used for experimental pur- 
poses as the salvation of the country school and of rural 
retail lumber trade. : 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held in the Palm Room 
at which the following kittens were initiated: 

Curt Hester, Harry Miller, E. A. McKnight, B. J. Steimel, 
G. T. Trilby, Charles Eicholtz, J. M. Hagerman, of Indian- 
apolis, and R. L. Tucker, of Etowah, Tenn. 

The following were the officers of the concatenation: 


Snark—Julius Seidel, of St. Louis. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—George Howenstein, of Indianapolis. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Alexander Hamilton, of Indianapolis. 

Scrivenoter—John Suelzer, of Fort Wayne. 

Gurdon—William Dripps, of Indianapolis. 

Jabberwock—William Bultman, of Indianapolis. 

Arcanoper—Russell Horn, of. Indianapolis. 

Custocatian—Wallace Wolfe, of Indianapolis. 

Bojum—R. 8S. Foster, of Indianapolis. 

Coneatenation was in charge of Vicegerent John 
Suelzer, of Ft. Wayne, and of L. C. Huey, of Indianapolis. 


TUESDAY’S SESSIONS 

At the forenoon session President Foster called for 
reports of committees, and the auditing committee re- 
ported that the accounts had been found in proper con- 
dition. The committee on resolutions was not ready, but 
at a later session it reported resolutions commending 
President Foster and Secretary Scearce, thanking others 
who had helped make the convention a success and urging 
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that uniform bond and contract rules and blanks he de- 
yisei. The nominations committee presented the fol- 
lowing Lames: 






For president—W. V. Jennings, of Farmersburg. 

Tor vice president—C. D. Root, of Crown Point. 

KF directors—Charles E. Foster, of Valparaiso; S. W. 
Hughes, of Bloomington: F. C. Cline, of Anderson ; Theodore 
BR. Rechtin, of Evansville. 





President Foster deferred the election until the after- 
noon session, at which time these nominees were elected 
by the convention. 

“Wallace D. Riddell, of Chicago, representing the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Company, made a report upon 
the condition and policies of his own company and a 
talk upon casualty insurance in general. He said that 
losses during the last year have been extra large but 
that gains have been proportionately larger. He said it 
was the policy of the company not to recommend any 
safety device that would interfere with normal output, 
that if a man was hurt the company intended to treat 
him like a human being, and that in all cases it would 
endeavor to avoid technical objections and mere quib- 
plings. The speaker stated that every day an accident 
occurs Which might be avoided by ordinary precaution. 
He went over a list of common accidents that are easily 
prevented and closed by saying lumbermen can help 
along by joining the company and thus standardizing the 
handling of such aecidents as do occur and by paying 
heed to the safety suggestions and devices which the com- 
pany sends out and recommends. 

Ek. E. Tomlinson, of Chicago, the traffic manager, was 
on the program to tell about the work of his department. 
He was not able to be present and so sent J. M. Blanch- 
ard. Mr. Blanchard, in beginning his speech, said that 
not all members avail themselves of the service of the 
department, and in this regard he divided traffic prob- 
lems into two classes: Local, which may often best be 
handled by lumbermen themselves, and interstate, which 
can best be handled by the department. In a large 
transfer point like Chicago it is easier for the traffic 
department to straighten out a tangle because of the 
fact that the officials are personally acquainted with 
the right railroad officials. In this regard the speaker 
mentioned ear tracing. The department has access to 
the records, and experience has shown them where to 
go, what to expect and what to do. He told of a whole- 
saler who handled 360 cars a year and paid $1 apiece 
for having them traced. He was shown how by joining 
the association he could have all this work done by 
experts for nothing. Another man within 60 days recov- 
ered about $150 in evercharge by having the department 
audit his freight bills. In conclusion the speaker said 
it was the function of the department to make money 
for the members by saving it for them. 


Mechanics’ Lien Law Reviewed 


Earl R. Conder, of Pickens, Cox & Conder, of Indian- 
apolis, the association’s attorney, gave a digest of the 
recent decisions affecting the mechanics’ lien law. At 
the beginning he stated that the law had been in effect 
for thirty years and had been amended by the legis- 
lature only once. The principal changes have come about 
through court decisions. There is a movement to abolish 
the law entirely, but since nearly every State has a lien 
law the assumption is that it ought to be retained, but 
that it needs to be defined by the supreme court. Mr. 
Conder warned the members that since this is a statute 
lav and has no basis in common law, it is necessary to 
comply exactly with all the provisions. Then he gave a 
list of decisions affecting various points and answered a 
great many questions asked by association members. 

At noon the Indianapolis wholesalers and retailers in- 
vited some of the visiting lumbermen to a luncheon given 
at the Columbia Club. Ransom Griffin, sales manager of 
the Central Coal & Coke Company, acted as toastmaster 
and called on eight or ten of the visitors for short 
speeches, 

In the afternoon, after the reports of committees had 
been disposed of, President Foster called upon Byron 
Smith, of Valparaiso, to read a paper prepared by Ar- 
thir M. Fisher, of Gary, on the subject of ‘‘ Manual 
Training—Its Relation to the Retail Lumberman.’’ Mr. 
Foster reminded the audience that Gary has a school 
system that is considered a model and one of the best 
inthe country. Mr. Fisher in the beginning of his paper 
named a great number of lines of manual training taught 
in the schools of his city but confined his facts and 
observations to the cabinet and pattern shops. Each of 
these is under the direction of a master carpenter ca- 
pable of earning top union wages in the open market. 
Only such articles are made as have practical educational 
value, but from among such possible articles are chosen 
those especially needed in the schools themselves, and 
when the schools take the finished product over the shops 
are credited with its market value. Thus the two shops 
Mentioned, in which 5,000 students work, cost the city 
only about $600 a year in actual excess of the cost of 
labor and material over the value of output. The book- 
keeping is accurate and of a model system. The schools 
use $5,000 worth of material a year. The shops are 
oper evenings to older people, who must furnish their 
own material, and this amounts to quite a sum annually. 
But the chief value lies in training the students to know 
wool and how to use it. When they grow up they 
will turn to the material they know. 


What the Southern Pine Association Does 


W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., was on the program 
for un address, but he was ill and could not come. He 
‘ent George Townsend, sales manager of the Great South- 
ern umber Company, to tell about the activities of the 
Souihern Pine Association. After mentioning that south- 
‘tn yellow pine constituted one-third of the annual out- 
put of lumber of the United States, Mr. Townsend said 
the yellow pine manufacturers had gotten to feeling so 
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secure that they did not pay much attention to the 
aggressive advertising of the substitute promoters until 
they suddenly found a public opinion wrongly educated 
about the uses of lumber and its place in national build- 
ing. The Southern Pine Association was founded a 
short time ago to correct this. It is educating the public 
to know what things are best made of wood and also is 
finding new uses for wood. It was founded with the idea 
of cooperating with the retailers. The speaker said he 
believed the retailer to be indispensable, for retailing 
is a technical operation requiring experts, and the retail- 
ers who know the business are better able to handle that 
part of the business than the wholesalers would be even 
if the latter wanted to undertake it. 

The Southern Pine Association has spent large sums 
of money in getting out and distributing booklets about 
practical subjects. It has advertised in the farm papers. 


It prepares practical plans for house and barn construc- 
tion. It refers the thousands of inquiries that come in to 
lumbermen in the neighborhood of. the inquirers. It is 
investigating creosoted lumber and especially paving 
blocks, is educating people in this country up to the 
beauty of yellow pine as an interior finish as used in Eu- 
rope and is sending out‘motion-picture films. It is work- 
ing for uniform grades, and for this purpose Mr. Town- 
send invited the association to send a committee to the 
yellow pine mills to inspect the output and to suggest 
changes in the rules that would make for clarity, sim- 
plicity and ease of interpretation. In conclusion Mr. 
Townsend asked the codperation of all people, for the 
prosperity of lumber and the prosperity of the country 
run along parallel lines. 

Installation of officers followed. Then M. S. Huey, of 
Indianapolis, one of the charter members of the associa- 
tion, was called on for a speech. Mr. Huey said he had 
found through forty years’ experience that it is best to 
know competitors and to have a social time with them 
once in a while rather than to cut prices. Price cutting 
usually follows if competitors are not acquainted. S. P. 
Stroup, of Shelbyville, another charter member, was also 
present. 

The entertainment committee was made up of M. S. 
Huey, James L. Lang, George L. Maas, George I.’ Dick- 
inson and H. C. Scearce. The program committee con- 
sisted of H. H. McLeod, Wade H. Ice and Alexander 
Hamilton. The very attractive two-color, eight-page pro- 
grams were given by the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company. 


NOVELTIES FEATURE RETAILERS’ BANQUET 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 25.—The annual banquet of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana was 
held tonight in the Riley Room of the Claypool Hotel. 
After the elaborate dinner was served President Foster, 
who acted as toastmaster, called upon Mayor Sisson, of 
Valparaiso, who responded .with a short speech, He 
was followed by Charles W. Miller, of Indianapolis, a 
former attorney general. The Masonic Quartet sang 
several numbers. The stump of a tree, labeled ‘‘Chica- 
mauga Oak,’’ after a poem by Douglas Malloch, opened 
and diselosed Miss Ione Booth, who sang a number and 
then presented a bouquet to President Foster. Cards on 
which were printed the words of ‘‘ America,’’ sent by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, were distributed, and the whole 
assemblage sang the national anthem. 





ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE VARIED 





Beaumont, Tex., Shows Revived Interest — Baltimore (Md.) Wharfage Controversy Un- 
settled—Utah Legislators To Support Merchant Marine 





TO REESTABLISH LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 24.—There has been a revival 
of interest in the Beaumont Lumbermen’s Club. Last 
Tuesday night about twenty-five representative members 
of the lumber fraternity gathered in the chamber of 
commerce rooms and planned a big banquet to be held 
the night of February 8 at the Elks’ Club. B. W. Turn- 
bow, president of the Lumbermen’s Club; W. C. Stein- 
hagen, secretary, and several others are behind the move- 
ment to reéstablish the club in this city. 

The meeting Tuesday was the first held since the South 
Texas State fair in November, and much interest was 
manifested. 

Hubert B. Oxford, of the Turnbow Lumber Company, 
and Jack Hough, of the Kirby Lumber Company, were 
appointed to arrange for the banquet and every lumber- 
man in the city, wether a member of the club or not, will 
be invited. 

Three speakers have been selected. J. Frank Keith, 
president of the Keith Lumber Company and chairman 
of the wharf and dock commission, will discuss ‘‘ What 
Beaumont’s Deep Waterway Means to the Lumber In- 
dustry;’’ P. B. Doty, a local banker, will speak on 
“‘The Financial Condition of This Section,’’? and W. A. 
Bowie, president of the Gulf Export & Transportation 
Company, the concern which recently established a ship 
line between Beaumont and Tampico, Mexico, will de- 
liver an address on ‘‘Trade Conditions in Mexico and 
Beaumont’s Possibilities for Business in That Country.’’ 


~ 





TAKE NO ACTION ON WHARFAGE CHARGES 

BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 25.—The subject of wharfage 
charges upon lumber which has oceupied the attention of 
the Baltimore members of the wholesale trade for some 
time came up again before the Lumbermen’s Club last 
Tuesday, when City Comptroller Thrift and the chief 
harbor master were in attendance and presented the 
side of the city in the controversy. Members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club pointed out the hardships imposed 
upon the trade by the exaction of the regular charge of 
15 cents per 1,000 feet of lumber for every ten days it 
remains upon a city dock, regardless of the circumstances, 
and called attention to the importance of the business to 
Baltimore in that it brought large sums of money here 
and aided the trade of storekeepers to a large extent. 
Comptroller Thrift said that he had no volition in the 
matter, being bound under the municipal ordinances and 
regulations in force to assess the charge. As long as 
this charge was impartially assessed and collected from 
all the trade without any favoritism or unfairness, the 
lumbermen could not well bring their grievances before 
him. If the members of the lumber trade felt that they 
were not being treated with justice it behooved them to 
go before the city council and seek to convince that body 
of the equity of their demand for relief. 

The club adjourned without action, not being prepared 
to adopt some definite plan of procedure for the present. 


SALT LAKE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 

SaLt LAKE City, Jan. 20.—Pledges from Utah"s Con- 
gressional delegation to support laws for the rehabili- 
tation of the American merchant marine were read at 
the meeting of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club at the 
Commercial Club this afternoon. Letters had been re- 
ceived by President Seymour L. Billings, of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, from Senators Reed Smoot, and George 
Sutherland and Congressmen Joseph Howell and James 
H. Mays, in reply to a letter recently sent to the delega- 
tion by the club protesting against the passage of the 
La Follette shipping bill. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was a paper 
by C. A. McFarland, of the Fallon Lumber Company, on 
‘*Trees.’’ In the paper Mr. McFarland elucidated the 
different characteristics of different trees, dealing par- 
ticularly with the western pine, fir, tamarack, larch ete. 

The regular semi-monthly luncheon was then served 
to the members. 


LAKE CHARLES MILLMEN BANQUET VISITORS 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan. 24.—Loecal mill men tendered 
a banquet to the members of the Alexandria Lumber Ex- 
change last Saturday night at the Majestic Hotel. About 
forty lumber manufacturers were present. The banquet 
followed a business session in the afternoon. Guy Mal- 
lam of Alexandria presided over the meeting and ad- 
dresses were delivered by Ben S. Woodhead of Beaumont, 
H. T. Kendall, general sales agent for the Kirby Lumber 
Company at Houston, and others. 

Reports by the visiting millmen show that the condi- 
tions in the longleaf yellow pine district are very favor- 
able. Mill stocks in this territory are 30 percent less 
than at this time last year and the demand is strong with 
an upward tendency. The timber market is particularly 
strong, and heavy orders for export are expected. 


NAMES DELEGATES TO NATIONAL ANNUAL 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 24.—President Herman H. 
Thomas, of the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange, has 
appointed the following delegates to the annual of the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, which will 
be held at Baltimore, February 23-24: J. J. Vogel, 
Walter F. Jahncke, E. H. Michel, R. A. Thompson, 
James M. McGowan, J. T. Mann, H. B. Bowers, Con 
Murphy and James Demourelle. 


BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 26.—W. A. C. Miller, president 
and treasurer of the W. A. C. Miller Lumber Company, 
was elected president of the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange last week, succeeding John A. Mercier. Otto 
Misch was elected vice-president and T. E. Beck treas- 
urer. Mr. Miller is well known in Detroit building circles 
and is an active member of the board of commerce, the 
Detroit Athletic Club and other organizations. Mr. Misch 
is a building contractor and Mr. Beck is vice president 
and treasurer of the Detroit Mantle & Tile Company. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS ROUND OUT ANOTHER YEAR 


Twenty-fourth Annnal Convention Marked by Large Attendance—Grading and Inspection, Liability Insurance and Effi. 
ciency of Motor Truck Delivery Occupy Attention—Entertained by Wholesalers 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 26.—The twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association opened this morning for a two days’ ses- 
sion at the Hotel Walton, with an attendance which 
in all likelihood will eclipse that of any other recent 
year. The crowd present when President Theodore A. 
Mehl, of Rosemont, called the meeting to order was 
big, and word had been received from many others 
who were on the way and would arrive later. 

The morning session was brief and confined almost 
exclusively to committee meetings and the preparation 
of such reports as were scheduled to be submitted. A 
special meeting of the directors was also held. Many 
complaints of alleged violations of trade ethics were 
investigated and so far as could be done with the 
meager information at hand they were adjusted, and 
investigators were appointed to gather further infor- 
mation regarding such matters as could not receive 
immediate adjustment, to make future settlement 
possible. 

With the opening of the afternoon session the floor 
was given to Sidney R. Clark, representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Philadelphia, who extended a 
hearty welcome to the visiting lumbermen in behalf 
of the 500 business houses which he represented. He 
was followed by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He made a few remarks on 
the modernization of the lumber business, in which 
he advocated the trade extension movement, and then 
he recited some of his poems, among them his famous 
‘*Todny.’’ 

The need of a greater association membership was 
hinted at by President Mehl in his opening address, 
saying that the surest way to increase the usefulness 
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of the association was to increase its membership. He 
suggested that each member should pledge himself to 
secure one new member for the organization during 
the coming year, and also that representatives be ap- 
pointed and sent out to put the association in direct 
touch with other organizations which have an aim 
of boosting business in general. 

The report of Treasurer T. J. Snowdon, of Scranton, 
showed the financial condition of the association to 
be sounder than it was when last reported on. 

Secretary J. Frederick Martin’s report was full of 
interest. Assuring the members that there was noth- 
ing personal in his remarks the secretary told them 
why the association was not, to his mind, the success 
it should be. 

There is no doubt, he said, that the association has 
been a great good in the community during the last 
twenty-five years, but that it is not half the powerful 
organization it could rightfully be expected to be. 
Membership is the barometer of progress, and there 
had been practically no change in this respect in five 
years. Probably the fact that the members have not 
watched this state of affairs is the cause of present 
zonditions, he suggested. One of the activities of 
the association should be seeing to it that no harm- 
ful legislation was enacted because of the lack of 
information at the disposal of the lawmakers. The 
association seems to lack definite scope of action, he 


said. The members are committed to one great prin- 
ciple: That he who sells to them must not sell to 
their customers; but this can only be carried out 


when it is made agreeable to the wholesaler, and the 
retailer can not enforce it if they jump over the 
wholesaler whenever they can. The committees, as 
now constituted, are practically useless, said Secre- 
tary Martin, and are affiliated with something akin to 
the hookworm. ‘‘We come to the conventions,’’ he 
said, ‘‘resolve to do or die, and promptly go home 


and do the latter.’’ 
Samuel B. Detwiler, forest engineer and associate 








of E. A. Sterling, trade extension expert of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago, 
then read a paper on ‘‘Trade Extension Through 
Service.’’ He told of the work now being carried on 
by the trade extension department of the national 
association, and stressed the importance of service 
in securing and holding trade. 

C. Frank Williamson, chairman of the committee 
on enlargement of organization, reported that while 
not entirely idle, it had probably not been as active 
as it might have been, and suggested a continuance 
of the county representative idea, believing it would 
bring greater returns in the coming year. 

Henry Palmer, chairman of the poaching committee, 
reported that there had been very few complaints and 
that from counties with a large representation in the 
association there have been none. Fred 8. Pyfer, of 
Lancaster, reported that poaching had been stopped 
in his county by talking to the agents of the poach- 
ing concerns and showing them that it was not good 
business. 

J. Watson Craft, delegate to the Savannah meeting 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, read 
a very comprehensive report of that meeting, which 
was much appreciated. 

William C. Peirce, J. Watson Craft and E. Y. Barnes, 


who had been appointed a nominating committee, 
brought in the names of Albert J. Thompson, of 


Wycombe, to succeed himself, and Fred 8. Pyfer, of 
Lancaster, and M. P. Cooper, of Christiana, as diree- 
tors for a term of three years. No other nomination 
being made, the election was declared closed and the 
secretary instructed to cast the ballot. 

A special committee, on which the president 
pointed C. Frank Williamson, Harry J. Meyers and 
Henry Palmer, will determine where the next semi- 
annual meeting will be held. 

A letter from the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation was read, in which the resolutions adopted at 
their annual meeting were reviewed, and on motion 
they were approved. Mr. Craft suggested that the 
members secure the bulletin of that association and 
read it. 

Harry J. Meyers spoke in appreciation of the great 
work J. Hampton Moore had done. Mr. Meyers and 
J. S. Hess were appointed to constitute a committee 
to draft resolutions of appreciation to be sent to Mr. 
Moore in the name of the association. 

The members were reminded of the entertainment 
to be provided for them in the evening at the Hotel 
Adelphia by the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to that organization. 

Formal appreciation was shown of 
ing to Savannah for the association 
pense, 

The meeting then adjourned until 10 o’clock 
day morning. 


ENTERTAINED BY WHOLESALERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 27.—The Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association made good its promise 
and furnished the best and cleanest show ever remem- 
bered here among lumber organizations, at Hotel Adel- 
phia, Wednesday evening. Several hundred lumbermen 
and guests were present. Moving pictures of many 
kinds, including logging scenes, were shown, and many 
good vaudeville acts rounded out the program, the show 
lasting until nearly 11 o’clock, when a banquet was 
served in the south end of the roof garden. J. Randall 
Williams, jr., was chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, Ben C, Currie was stage manager, and all mem- 
bers of the eommittee were given great credit for their 
ingenuity as entertainment providers. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION 


The Thursday session was addressed first by Thomas 
B. Hammer, who asked for the codperation of the Penn- 
sylvania association with the Philadelphia wholesalers in 
support of the bill to exempt barges from compulsory 
pilotage when in tow of a tug bearing a pilot. In some 
eases the charges amount to nearly $100 a barge, which 
adds to the cost of lumber. M. G. Wright, of the Hen- 
rico Lumber Company, added his appeal to the same 
sause, and on motion the secretary was instructed to 
communicate with the congressmen. 

Hon. J. 8S. Hess, of Hellertown, who addressed the 
association on ‘‘ Duties of a Member to the Association,’’ 
said there are four definite duties—first, to attend meet- 
ings; second, to take part in discussions; third, to help 
enlarge membership; fourth, to be sociable, enjoy and 
learn. In this connection Mr. Williamson said that as 
a member of the association he had learned of average 
demurrage, the knowledge of which had saved him money 
enough to pay his dues several times over. 

Mr. Williamson, director of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, gave the report 
of the year, showing a 40 percent dividend, and in- 
creased surplus and a very successful year. 

Harry J. Meyers, of the Brown-Borhek Company, 
Bethlehem, spoke on ‘‘Economy and Efficiency of De- 
livery by Motor Truck,’’ and advocated the use of not 
over 2-ton trucks except for long hauls on good roads. 
He has found trucks especially serviceable in snow and 
bad weather and that they have decreased horse efficiency. 


ap- 


Mr. Craft’s go- 
at his own ex- 


Thurs- 





Speed of service is the great factor in extending busi. 
ness, he pointed out. He has found that 2-ton trucks 
san do better work than two double teams. Other mem. 
bers took part in the discussion, all unanimously agree. 
ing on the value of trucks, but some saying that they 
would advocate them for long hauls only. ' 

‘¢Liability Insurance Under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of Pennsylvania,’’ was the subject by I. L, 
Kidder, of the United States Casualty Company. He 
claimed that the State fund and mutual insurance are 
incomplete in many details, and are more expensive at 
lower rates on this account. He mentioned many cases 
of liability which they did not cover—nonguaranty of 
State fund, lack of experience of mutuals ete. 

Professor Frances Bohlin showed the difference be. 
tween the Pennsylvania law and other State laws and 
how many disadvantages claimed are overcome in this 
State. He made a strong case in favor of the State 
fund, nullifying most of the arguments presented. He 
showed that the few possible weak points were very un- 
reliable. Some of the points he made were the right of 
common law, and that other State and admiralty actions 
were surrendered by accepting compensation; under the 
law, stock companies can not cover outside risks not 
covered by the State fund except on separate contract 
and additional premiums; State fund policyholders not 
liable to assessment; catastrophe liability re-insured; 
and that State fund accumulates the greatest reserve be- 
cause of State support and less expense. 

Oleott Payne, for mutuals, made the claim that busi- 
ness run by and for men who finance it will be the most 
economical, businesslike and efficient. He declared that 
the laws of the States are near enough alike to make 
them average up, and that mutual liability is probably 








THEODORE A. MEHL, OF ROSEMONT; 
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fully as successful as mutual fire insurance. Public 
and political administration, he said, is seldom econom- 
ical. 

Robert H. Morris, of the North Carolina Pine Asso: 
ciation, spoke on ‘‘Grading and Inspection,’’ and made 
a hearty plea for codperation of associations and for 
uniform grades so that the consumer may know what he 
will get when ordering specified grades. In this way he 
will get lumber best suited to his purposes. He told of 
the big publicity campaign along this line which is be 
ing conducted by the North Carolina association and 
said that it would gladly give books on grading rules 
and also other information and its cordial help. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the mutual insurance 
companies for the handsome souvenirs of quartered oak 
cabinets containing slides of eight Pennsylvania woods, 
each one printed, instead of books, These souvenirs, be 
ing very practical, were greatly appreciated. 

T. J. Snowdon, of Scranton, introduced W. E. Nicoll, 
of the International Correspondence Schools, who spoke 
of the school’s new course on lumber. John M. Coit, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club, said the purpose 0! 
it was to raise the standard of the men who sell to the 
retail trade and thus help their customers to get the 
most out of their business. 

Over 250 attended the banquet, which was served at 
1 p.m. Fred H. Ludwig, of Merritt Bros., Reading, 
achieved great success as leader of singing. ‘‘ Jersey 
Sam,’’ sung by Edwin H. Coane, made a big hit. 

Dr. Wilmer Krusen, director department of health and 
charities, said lumber regions in anatomy are back, but 
that lumbermen did not seem to be looking or going 
back. His text was ‘‘What Doth It Profit a Man If He 
Gain the Whole World and Lose His Health?’’ and he 
cautioned those present against the sacrifice of health 
to wealth, and suggested that an audit of health be 
made the same as audit of books. 

Hon. Demner Beeber, ex-judge of the Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania, questioned our boasted example as @ 
nation capable of governing itself because individuals 40 
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not take into cost the necessary formulative legislation. 
He said the attitude that because a man is successful 
he is guilty should be overcome. 

Competition, he declared, but commission-controlled, 
creates harm of the kind it is intended to prevent. Busi- 
ness men, he said, are too greatly hampered in the con- 
duct of their business. Legislators must be taught to 


consider business in making laws, then this can show 
its ability to govern itself. 

Hon. William §. Bennett, congressman from New 
York, gave a witty and caustic talk, ending with a strong 
appeal for Americanism that can forget birth and errors 
and say ‘‘My Country, May She Ever Be Right, But, 
Right or Wrong—My Country.’’ 


At the meeting of the new directors plans were made 
for an early conference to start an aggressive campaign 
of expansion. The following officers were then elected: 

President—William S. Goff, Wilkesbarre. 

Vice president—Albert J. Thompson, Wycombe. 

Treasurer—T. J. Snowdon, Scranton. 

Secretary—J. Frederick Martin, Philadelphia., 








NATIONAL EXPORTERS FAVOR MERCHANT MARINE. 


Association Decides to Aid Its Establishment by Either Ship Purchase or Government Ownership — Inspection in 
England Gains Friends for Members—Expert Suggest Remedies for Traffic Congestion 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 22.—The National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, which convened at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, this city, January 20, 21 and 22, for its sixteenth 
annual convention, went on record as favoring the estab- 
lishment of an American merchant marine and will lend 
its efforts to the establishment of such a marine by either 
ship purchase or Government ownership. It will also 
use its influence toward the creation of a Federal ship- 
ping board. The discussion of the need of an American 
merchant marine and of the present scarcity of ships 
and its effect upon American export trade was a promi- 
nent feature of this convention. 

The one great subject of discussion at the opening 
session of the convention Thursday was that a merchant 
marine flying the Stars and Stripes is a vital necessity, 
not only to the development of American export com- 
merce, but to its very preservation. President George D. 
Burgess, of Memphis, Tenn., said the war has foreed 
American exporters to realize the peril involved in the 
nations’ dependency upon the ships of foreign competing 
nations to carry their goods, adding that only 10 percent 
of America’s export trade has been shipped under the 
American flag. Speakers in discussing this subject urged 
the association to support any movement that will put 
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more vessels flying the American flag upon the ocean. 
In his speech Mr. Burgess said that after Congress 
passed the amendment to the registry act the number of 
ships under the American flag steadily increased until 
the LaFollette seaman’s act was passed, when the num- 
ber of such ships not only ceased to increase but many 
vessels were driven from American registry. He branded 
American lawmakers who have ‘‘succeeded in blocking 
the restoration of our merchant marine’’ as ‘‘trade 
stranglers.’? The seaman’s act, the speaker held, is 
the logical outeome of years of haphazard efforts to de- 
termine a problem, the solution of which necessitated a 
settled policy and a well defined purpose, and he added 
that no country in the world had so thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in throttling its shipping as has the United States, 
Further discussion of this question developed that the 
searcity of shipping facilities is the most serious obstacle 
in the way of lumber export business and that it is out- 
rageous that American exporters must depend for facil- 
ities with which to do business upon the ships of foreign 
competitors. Although the tremendous advance in ocean 
freight rates, which in some eases is more than 500 per- 
cent, is a severe burden even when the shipper is will- 
ing to pay this charge, he is often unable to obtain space 
because there are no ships. This condition, especially 
regarding lumber shipments, has been further aggra- 
vated by a requirement of the British Government that 
all British ships sailing from American ports shall 
carry at least 50 percent of their cargoes in foodstuffs. 
Foreign Representative Tells of Ccnditions Abroad 
Frank Tiffany, of Leanington, England, foreign rep- 
resentative of the association, reported on his activities 
during the last year, saying that while the British mar- 
ket needs all kinds of lumber because Great Britain has 
been cut off from the Swedish, Austrian, Russian and 
Japanese lumber supplies on which it formerly drew 
heavily, contrary to popular suppositions, no abnormally 
large general demand for lumber exists abroad, such im- 
pression having been given by the subnormal shipping 
facilities. He commented on the insurance policy of 
the association and its advantages to the membership, 








mentioning especially the splendid results obtained from 
the inspection of stock by the association’s one man, 
where there is any complaint or rejection, and upon the 
friends gained by the membership, because of the 
elimination of the arbitration which awards but gives 
no reason. Mr. Tiffany’s method is to report stock as 
he finds it, whether it be for or against the member- 
ship, and by reporting the results he has prevented 
further shipment of stock not fitted for the market. 
He severely condemned consignment of lumber to for- 
eign markets, showing the unfortunate results of such 
a practice so clearly that probably no member of the 
association will ever resort to the practice again. 

Mr. Tiffany spoke of the proposal made by the Bri- 
tish budget of putting a duty on rough lumber and’ 
advised that in future every shipper should include 
in his contracts a clause to the effect that ‘‘Any im- 
port duties levied by the Government be paid by‘ the 
buyers.’’ 

Traffic Manager Tells of Congestion in Export Trade 

Local members of the association gave a banquet 
to visiting members in the evening at the Business Men’s 
Club. At this banquet Guy M. Freer, traffic manager 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and president 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, spoke on 
the congestion existing in export freight, applying par- 
ticularly to shipments of lumber to the seaboard for 
foreign delivery, saying that two important factors in 
this congestion were the great increase in exports and 
the decrease in vessels. He said other influences con- 
tributing to this congestion were strikes of longshore- 
men and dockhandlers, the closing of the Panama Canal, 
inefficient lighterage service of the railroads, the neg- 
ligence which permitted the overflow of freight in ter- 
minal yards and lack of good judgment in not plae- 
ing embargoes sooner, and the general inadequate ter- 
minals in New York. As remedies for these conditions 
Mr. Freer recommended a continuance of the embar- 
goes until there should be a complete clean-up of the 
present accumulation; the use of better judgment in 
placing embargoes in the future; a more uniform 
performance in the movement of export freight from 
interior points to the Coast, suggesting that export- 
ers should furnish railroads with accurate informa- 
tion when export freight is handled on domestic bill 
of lading as to the country for which the lumber is des- 
tined and the date of the sailing of the vessel. Mr. 
Freer also urged that shippers give prompt disposi- 
tion orders to carriers on the arrival of freight and 
that where freight is to be forwarded on a ship un- 
der a deferred sailing it be stored within the lighter- 
age limits and not in the ears of the carriers. 

Mayor Puchta welcomed the delegates in a cordial 
address and Chester F. Korn, president of the Korn- 
Conkling Company, presided as _ toastmaster. Mr. 
Tiffany was the guest of honor. 

All the business sessions of the association, which 
were presided over by President Burgess, with J. MeD. 
Price acting as seeretary, were executive. 

Officers Elected at Friday’s Session 

The election of officers took place at the Friday ses- 
sion of the convention. George D. Burgess was reélected 
as president of the association and other officers were 
chosen as follows: 

First vice president—W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati (reélected). 

Second vice president—R. 8. Huddleston, New York City. 





GEORGE D. BURGESS, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
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Treasurer—John L. Alcock, Baltimore (reélected). 

Directors—E. A. Lang, Chicago; George M. Spiegel, Phila- 
delphia; Ralph Jurden, Memphis, and Alex. Schmidt, Cin- 
cinnati. . 

It was at this session that the association went on 
record as favoring the establishment of an American 
merchant marine and it also endorsed a number of bills 
pending before Congress, among which is the amendment 
to the Harter act, that would make steamship companies 
liable for loss or damage to freight occasioned by fault 
or errors in the navigation and management of vessels; 
the bill to provide for the issuance of through bills of 
lading by carriers on export shipments; the Pomerene 
bill, which would prohibit the use of shippers’ load and 
count clause in bills of lading; Representative Alexan- 
der’s bill to increase the membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to provide for regulation of 
carriers by water engaged in foreign and interstate com- 
merece; and Representative Keating’s bill, compelling 
railroads to file suit on claims for undercharges within 
two years. The association will ask the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to use its influence to 
have the recent tariff of the trunk line railroads, redue- 
ing free time storage at North Atlantic ports from thirty 
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to fifteen days, set aside permanently. The association 
also decided to test the ‘‘deleredere’’ cases about which 
a misunderstanding exists between lumber exporters of 
America and brokers in England and Germany. 

Friday night visiting members were guests of local 
members at a beefsteak dinner given at Wiedmann’s 
German Kitchen, in Newport, Ky. Alex Schmidt, of Cin- . 
cinnati, was toastmaster and impromptu talks were made. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS REAPPOINTS 
SECRETARY 

The board of governors held a short executive session 
Saturday morning at which the foreign representative 
and the secretary were reappointed. After this the con- 
vention adjourned and delegates returned to their homes 
feeling that the convention had been one of the most 
suecessful held in recent years, notwithstanding the fact 
that their trade has been seriously crippled for more than 
a year. 





SEATTLE’S CUT LAST YEAR WAS LIGHT 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—The eut of Seattle’s saw- 
mills for 1915 totalled 249,950,200 feet. This is the 
smallest amount of lumber cut by Seattle mills in many 
years. The cut for 1914 was 265,096,300 feet or 15,146,100 
feet more than the 1915 cut. The cut of last year is less 
than that of 1913 by 38,565,860 feet. The cut of the Seattle 
mills for 1915 in detail was as follows: 


Stimsor Bl COMPANY. ao. ccccsccvccscenne 42,000,000 feet 
Seattle Lumber Company (closed)........+- «seeeeees feet 
Schwager & Nettleton Mills............048. 38,000,000 feet 
2  earrrrrrrr rT ere ee re eee 1,740,000 feet 
Seattle Cedar Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 

WO edt entasicdecatewicttrcetmaees 27,766,000 feet 
Bryant Lumber & Shingle Mill Company..... 16,500,000 feet 
Brace & Hergert Mill Company............. 5,500,000 feet 
Stetson & Post Lumber Company (closed)... ......... feet 


Canal Lumber Company 
Taylor Mill Company... ...cccccscccccecece 
Chippewa Lumber Company 6,000,000 feet 
Hiiott Bay Bill COMpAny..... sc ccccesaccecs 10,844,000 feet 
Gould Lumber Company... occ ccccccceesves 22,586,200 feet 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company... 12,000,000 feet 
Seattle Sawmill Company 3,000,000 feet 
Newell Mill Company 5,500,000 feet 


IM Cweweveeds eeelt-ee 35,614,000 feet 
2,900,000 feet 


ea Te 249,950,000 feet 
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NORTH CAROLINA FORESTERS HOLD SIXTH ANNUAL 


Advocate State Appropriation to Co-operate In Federal Forest Fire Patrol Work — Many Interesting Addresses 
Made—Lumber Company Host on Excursion 


NEWBERN, N. C., Jan. 25.—With an attendance that 
was most gratifying and with a spirit of real interest 
in the proceedings manifested by every one present, the 
sixth annual convention of the North Carolina Forestry 
Association convened here this morning. 

The first session was held in the rooms of the cham- 
ber of commerce, which had been nicely decorated for 
the occasion with a number of appropriate signs calling 
the attention of the reader to the necessity for the 
protection of the State’s forests. 

S. M. Brinson, superintendent of public instruction in 
Craven County, welcomed the foresters in behalf of the 
chamber of commerce, and J. B. Blades extended a wel- 
come in behalf of the local lumbermen. Following this 
Rev. B. F. Huske, rector of Christ Episcopal church, de- 
livered the invocation. 

Capt. Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, president of 
the association, responded in behalf of the foresters to 
the addresses of welcome. He was followed by Mrs. 
Zebulon Vance, of this city, who extended a welcome to 
the visiting ladies. This was responded to in a most 
pleasing manner by Mrs. J, A. Hamilton, of Burlington, 
N. C. 

The President’s Address 


The first address on the day’s program was to have 
been made this morning by Governor Craig, but he was 
unable to be in attendance because of an engagement 
in another part of the State, and his place was taken 
by President O’Berry, who spoke very interestingly. 

Following President O’Berry came the report of J. 8S. 
Holmes, secretary of the association. This report told 
of the work done during the last year and of the great 
good that has been accomplished. 


Secretary’s Report Shows Progress 

The report said that since the last general assembly 
of the State legislature, five measures providing for 
the good of the forests of North Carolina were enacted, 
the most important of which was that creating a sys- 
tem of State forest fire protection, to be administered 
by the geological board. This law, however, has two 
serious omissions, one of which is that there are no 
provisions concerning the railroad fire problems, and 
the other that there is no appropriation with which to 
carry out the provision of the law regarding the ap- 
pointment of forest wardens. Operating under the 
Weeks law, the Federal Government has assisted the 
North Carolina Forestry Association by allowing an 
appropriation of $2,000 in order that codperative fire 
protection might be started. Upon the application of 
the Tryon Forestry Club, a Federal patrolman was ap- 
pointed in Tryon Township, and his work has been so 
successful that not one fire occurred in that district 
last fall. Through the efforts of L. L. Bishop, forest 
examiner in charge of the Mt. Mitchell national forest, 
several timberland owners in that region contributed 
to a central fund to protect their lands from fire and 
two Federal patrolmen were appointed to codperate 
with the Mt. Mitchell Protective Association, with the 
result that in their district only two small fires oc- 
curred, burning less than four acres. 

The report also gave plans for the organization of 
two or three more protective areas and said the asso- 
ciation hopes to be able to appoint eight Federal pa- 
trolmen or lookouts for the fire season of 1916. How- 
ever the State is seriously handicapped in urging 
private owners to contribute to such cooperative plans 
because under the law, omitting the necessary appro- 
priation, it can employ no wardens to codperate with 
them in spite of the fact that the same law provides 
for such appointments. An appropriation of $10,000 
would enable the State to assist several such codpera- 
tive areas and would result in the Federal Government 
allowing much more money for the work than it now 
does. The secretary therefore urged the association 
members to work with redoubled energy to secure an 
appropriation for at least $10,000 at the next session 
of the legislature. 

In his report the secretary also referred to the law 
which appropriated $20,000 for the purchase of the 
Mt. Mitchell State park. The legislature also enacted 
a law allowing the State to acquire forest land, by 
gift or purchase, but the bill carried no appropriation, 
so that until money is available no land ean be ac- 
quired under this law. In warm words of praise the 
report spoke of the able assistance given by the 
women’s clubs of the State in the work of arousing 
interest in Arbor Day for North Carolina, and which 
has already resulted in naming such a day. 

The report thanked Mrs. T. W. Lingle, vice presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Forestry Association and 
president of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
who invited the association to Montreal where a most 
successful three days’ program was carried out July 6 
to 9, known as the ‘‘Conference on Forestry and 
Nature Study.’’ 

The report closed with the statement that most of 
the association’s financial support comes from eastern 
Carolina lumbermen, and expressed the hope that the 
association may come to cooperate still more closely 
with the lumber fraternity. The secretary said he 
looks forward to the time when the Western North 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, the Appa- 
lachian Logging Congress and the North Carolina Pine 
Association will form a closer alliance with the North 
Carolina Forestry Association. 





Other Addresses 


Among the other interesting talks made during the 
morning was that of C. I. Millard, of Norfolk, Va., of 
the Jokn L. Roper Lumber Company. Mr. Millard used 
as his subject ‘‘The Lumberman and Forest Preserva- 
tion,’’ and made a powerful plea for the preservation of 
the forests of this country. One of the points brought 
out by the speaker was the damage done to forests by 
live stock which is allowed to roam at large and which 
kills out the young trees. ‘‘Fire,’’ he said, ‘‘kills 
many of the small trees, but stock kills a larger per- 
centage of them.’’ He urged the adoption of laws to 
prevent this. 

Mr. Millard also spoke of the advantage of adver- 
tising lumber products. He declared that there has been 
a falling off in the consumption of timber, but said that 
the lumbermen are planning to expend more money in 
letting the public know of the advantages of using tim- 
ber. 

Another point touched upon by Mr. Millard was that 
of an experimental farm which the State should own. 
He declared that this is needed for experimenting with 
the growing of trees and stated that his company would 
be glad to give a tract of land for this purpose. He 
ended by praising the members of the association for 
the good work they are doing and said that the John 


ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


Secretary Prepares First Announcement of 
Convention Attractions 





The program for the annual convention of the Tlli- 
nois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
to be held in Chicago, February 15, 16 and 17, has 
been prepared in the office of Secretary G. W. Jones. 
A copy of the original draft of the program has been 
given to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Secretary Jones 
and reads as follows: 

First Session, 2 P. M., Tuesday, February 15 
1—Musice. 


2——Ppesident's: MUGLOES. .665 65 bccn seascesen L. M. Bayne 
B-—"EPORSETCE'S TODOTE. 26.55 oc occce se cwad Joseph W. Paddock 
4—Advertising director's report.............N. E. Holden 
Se ge er G. W. Jones 
6—Address, “Old Methods and New"..George W. Hotchkiss 
S—BODTANO BOLO. 6.0.0 0 0005s 21008 % Nell Townsend Hinchliff 


8—Appointment of committees: (a) Resolutions, (b) Nom- 
inations, (c) Auditing, (d) Membership. 

ee | ee er William B. Fraser 

SD—AMRreRs. OF WHORE. 6. sono bosses bnsenee oes 
President of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 

11—‘‘The Cypress Industry and the Retailer”’...... 
owe I, N. Snell, manager Louisiana Red Cypress Co, 

12—‘“‘The Woman's Auxiliary of the Association”’.... 
eee ee a Re hg 


13—‘‘What the Traffic Department Has Done’’....... 

ete Sie ake Ca eee Ek. E. Tomlinson, traffic manager 
14—“‘The Value of the Legal Department”.......... 

Pe SE eee J. Vescott, association attorney 


15—“‘The Good of the Order’’..A general discussion, 
open to all, 
Second Session, 2 P. M., Wednesday, February 16 
1—Music. " 
2—-The New Constitution—Report and Discussion... 
Pee ee eee ee ee ee eee: KE. M. Stotlar 
3——"The Southern Pine Association and its Relation 
to the Lumber Industry,” Hon. J. H. Kirby, 
Houston, Tex., first vice president, Southern 
Pine Association. 
4—Moving picture exhibit of the southern yellow 
pine industry. 
5—Solos and duetsS......ccsecccscvsscccvcevcvere 
.......Nell Townsend Hinchlif! and Everett Hinchliff 
6—“The Success of the County Chairman Plan’’.C. B. Moore 
i—‘‘I'he Architect and the Retailer’............... ; 
sos Ata ets Gn she'd oe SRR Gee Jason I, Richardson, jr. 


iene tet Wl Oe ee Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe 
20—Baritome Bolo... icc cccsrsscvsvsisssss Fred J. Cassiday 4 
11—*‘The Good of the Order’—-A general discussion, 
open to all. 
Third Session, 2 P. M., Thursday, February 17 


of 










L. Roper Lumber Company was at all times ready to 
aid them. 

‘Forest Management for Eastern Carolina Land 
Owners’’ was the subject discussed by W. W. Ashe, of 
the United States Forest Service, Washington, D. C., 
and he made a most interesting talk. Papers prepared 
‘by A. D. Ward, of Newbern and Congressman J. H. 
Small, of Washington, N. C., were read, they being un- 
able to attend. 

Concluding the morning session was an excellent 
address on ‘‘Permanence of Our Wood Using Indus- 
tries’’ by C. C. Smoot, of North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Mr. Smoot had his subject well in hand, was thoroughly 
conversant with all the details and his address was one 
which proved thoroughly enjoyable and instructive. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon’s session began at 3 o’clock. The first 
speaker on the program was R. E. Parker, secretary of 
the North Carolina Audubon Society. Mr. Parker took 
as his subject ‘‘Game and Shore Birds as a State 
Asset.’’ This is a subject which could find no better 
advocate than Mr. Parker. He has spent years in its 
study and thus is able to convey to his hearers the 
real import of his message. 

‘¢ Arbor Day in Our Public Schools’’ was the subject 
of the address made by Prof. John A. Blair, superin- 
tendent of the Wilmington public schools. This sub- 
ject is one of real importance in North Carolina. It 
deals with a custom fast coming into popular favor and 
Prof. Blair’s remarks were listened to with rapt atten- 
tion. 

Hon. James Cowan, editor of the Wilmington Dis- 
patch, was on the program for a speech in behalf of 
the North Carolina Press Association, but it was im- 
possible for him to attend. In his stead, H. G. Braxton, 
of the Kinston Free Press, was called upon for a few 
remarks. SS. P. Ravenel, of Asheville, was also unable 
to be in attendance, but a paper prepared by him on 
‘*A National Recreation Ground’’ was read. 


EVENING SESSION 


At the evening session Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State 
geologist, will speak on the subject of ‘‘Forest Con- 
servation in North Carolina.’’ Following this will be 
the reports of the various committees, the election of 
officers and adjournment. 


EXCURSION WEDNESDAY 


Tomorrow the foresters will be the guests of the 
John L. Roper Lumber Company on an excursion trip 
through the loblolly pine forests of this section. The 
train will leave Newbern at 9 o’clock and will travel 
over several miles of the Norfolk Southern Railroad, 
after which a visit to Camp Perry will be made. This 
is expected to prove of real interest to all and a unique 
experience is expected. 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATION RECOMMENDS 
CONSERVATION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


NeEwserRN, N. C., Jan. 26.—The sixth annual conven- 
tion of the North Carolina Forestry Association, which 
has been in session here since yesterday morning, came 
to a close today: with a trip given under the auspices of 
the John L. Roper Lumber Company through the loblolly 
pine forests of this section. Practically every one of 
the delegates participated in this trip. 

Last night’s session was featured by an address on 
the subject of ‘‘ Forest Conservation in North Carolina,’’ 
delivered by Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State geologist. 

C. C. Smoot, of North Wilkesboro, N. C., was elected 
president, and J. S. Holmes, of Chapelhill, N. C., was 
reélected secretary and treasurer. Resolutions were 


' passed endorsing: the Statewide stock law urging the 
S—"The New Members”. 6.60666 ssscta neers ne, C, Patterson ° 
O——"'Thie Bevival Gf M0000" 6.5.05 54.0 55:5. 580520 0 yg 


passage of a bill for the continuance of the purchase of 
lands under the Weeks law, urging the continuance of the 
policy of the Federal Government in assisting States in 
fire protection methods, and indorsing the movement for 


sprotecting bird life, especially in the national forests. 
wtiIn addition to this the association recommended that 
“#Congress appropriate a sum necessary for combatting the 


—Music 1 rs aa : 
» si ann ey feawhite pine blister rust. 
2—"The Minnesota Ar ommission a ri om- Ai . . s 
munity Development”.....Maurice I. Flagg, director The promotion of methods of conserving the forests 


8—Moving picture exhibit of the roofing industry. 
4—‘“Handling Credits Successfully’.............. 


Fg aries tsi fare ele ee Os aerate (Name to be announced later) jj f 
ee rer rye er Everett Hinchliftigag 


6—‘Trade Extension,’ E. A. Sterling, manager trade 
extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

7—“The Agricultural Press and the Retail Lum- ; 
ee SO Pere eee F. E. Long§ 


8—“Our Association and What it is Worth’.M. A. Saunder i 


9—Reports of committees. 
10—Election of officers. 
11—Installation of incoming president. 
12—Unfinished business. 
3—Adjournment. 


Meeting of Board of Directors 


As previously announced this will be the twent; 
sixth annual convention of the association and hea 
quarters will be at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 








and their protection from fire and destructive insects 
vere the key note on the discussion during the entire con- 
vention and it is believed by the members of the asso- 
ziation that more real good will be accomplished through 
‘his session than has Teen derived from any previous 
neeting. r 
ACCORDING to a report by United States special agent 
‘arrard Harris, the lumber trade of Cuba and other 
lands of the West Indies, which has been depressed for 
year, is rapidly reviving and quantities of longleaf 
ne are moving out of Pensacola, Fla., Mobile, Ala., 
ufport, Miss., and New Orleans, La., island bound. 
ue to the scarcity of vessels the lumber is being loaded 
\ barges and towed by tugs 515 miles across the Gulf 
‘ Mexico to Habana, Cuba. According to reports, the 
eGowin Lumber & Export Company has found this 
ethod satisfactory and has chartered a fleet of barges 
» deliver lumber to Cuban customers. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Twenty-five Conventions Are Scheduled for February —West Coast and Other Organizations Announce Their Plans 
Briefly—Meeting of Manufacturers Postponed—Hoo-Hoo Prepares for Big Business 


February 1—Ohio State Forestry Society, Forestry Building, 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 1—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Grand Rapids, Mich. An- 

nual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 2, 3—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Davenpcrt, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
February 2-4—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 

Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 4—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

February 8—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, South Bend, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

February 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 8, 9—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 9-11—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

February 10, 11—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’'s As- 
sociation, Hotel Muscatine, Muscatine, Iowa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Taft Hotel, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

February 18, 19—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Windsor, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Annual meeting. p 

February 22-24—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Gray’s Armory, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual mecting. 

February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Ptister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Hotel Emerscn, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 

February 23-24—Southern Pine Association, Hotel Grunewald, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

February 23, 24—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. Annual meeting. 

Tebruary 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 
February 24, 25—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 

tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

February 29—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, the 
‘“‘Washington,’”” Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 

March 2—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 7—Western Red Cedar Association, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

March 13, 14—Michigan Forest Fire Congress, Representative 

Hall, Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 15, 16—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

April 11-183—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 


June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
ll. Annual meeting. 








WESTERN RETAILERS HAVE BIG THINGS IN 
STORE 


A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Assoc iation, in supplementing an announce- 
ment of the program ‘for the annual convention of the 
association, to be held in Portland, Ore., February 2 
24 and 25, issues the following guaranty: 


I personally guarantee to every man, woman and child, in 
any way whatsoever connected with the lumber industry as 
retailer, wholesaler or manufacturer, that at the thirteenth 
annual conference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, to.be held in Portland, Ore., on February 23, 24 and 
25, 1916, they will hear the best, most interesting, most 
instructive and most thought provoking program ever pre- 
sented anywhere, any time, by any retail lumbermen’s associ- 
ation, 

There will be fewer words used and more things said. 

There will be fewer addresses made and more topics covered. 

There will be fewer references to the dead past and more 
preparations for the living future. 

It will not be merely a milestone in our progress. 

It will be the coming of age of a Great Economic Move- 
ment; it will mark the transition from youth to vigorous 
m: inhood of a great industry. It will indicate the beginning 
of the splendid opportunities for honor and prosperity which 
await us. 

And it will tell just how these things can be brought to 
pass, 
And I further guarantee that if you miss it you'll miss it. 

The program for the annual was published in detail 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 22 and offers 
as busy a three days as_ possibly have fallen to 
the lot of any convention of this season. Headquar- 
ters and all sessions of the annual meeting will be 
at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 





WESTERN ASSOCIATIONS PREPARING FOR 
THEIR ANNUALS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 21.—Secretary A. L. Porter of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will leave 
icre about February 4 to attend the annval meeting of 

© Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Canada 
at Winnipeg, February 9 to 11. Mr. Porter will be one 
of the principal speakers at this convention, which will 
he attended also by leading Canadian manufacturers. He 
v ut have charge of a half day’s discussion and will ad- 

“8 the delegates on “<The Powers and Limitations of 

a “Trade Association.’’ He expects to reach Spokane 

iin about February 15, and will then go directly to 

Portland for the meeting’ of his own association, which 
Opens February 23. 

i” annual meeting of the Western Pine Manufactur- 

Association will be held February 2 and 3 at the 








Hotel Davenport in this city. Secretary A. W. Cooper 
is now preparing the program and has issued the eall for 
the convention. Matters pertaining to the new price list 
now being prepared will ke discussed. 





NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Fargo, N. D., and February 23 and 24 have been 
chosen as the place and dates of the annual meeting 
of the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
The program for the annual is now in course of 
preparation and Secretary H. T. Alsop of Fargo ad- 
vises that it will include a number of addresses by 
prominent speakers and a banquet. Further details 
of the program will be given later. 





IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 

The Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation has scheduled March 2 and Sioux City as the 
date and place of its annual meeting. Secretary J. H. 
Knox writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the pro- 
gram for the convention is not yet completed but that 
some ‘‘live wires’’ are promised for the program and 
an interesting and profitable meeting is assured. This 
will be the twenty-first annual convention of the asso- 
ciation. 





NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 
POSTPONED 


The annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which originally was scheduled to 
be held January 25, has been postponed to Friday, Feb- 
ruary 4, the postponement being caused by the illness of 
President T. 8. Whitten. Secretary H. 8. Childs advises 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that President Whitten’s re- 
covery is expected by that time and that he will probably 
be at the meeting. It will be held at 2:30 p. m., at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 





NEW JERSEY ANNUAL ARRANGED 
The New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association will hold 
its annual meeting February 29, at Newark, N. J., with 
headquarters at the ‘‘ Washington.’’ The business ses- 
sion will begin at 2 p. m. and will be followed by a 
banquet to be served at 6:30 o’clock. Secretary James 
M. Reilly advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


The status of the retail dealer in connection with the 
question of direct competition on the part of manufacturers 
and wholesalers has been made the subject of conference with 
members of the Federal Trade Commission. The result of 
the conference will be presented by ex-Congressman William 
EK. Tuttle, jr. 

Plans are being formulated under which an application will 
be made to the body referred to to secure a ruling or decision 
as to what constitutes fair trade or unfair methods in trade, 
which subject will also be thoroughly discussed. 

Substitutes for lumber and the enactment of ordinances 
in various municipalities which discriminate against the use 
of lumber will be one of the questions to receive attention. 
The future relation of the manufacturer and whoiesaler 
to the retailer is another subject that will receive consid- 
eration. 


A ‘‘real live meeting which will be full of interest 
to every dealer present’’ is expected. 





TRAVELING MEN’S PLANS CHANGED 


In order that its annual meeting may not conflict with 
the theater party to be given by the retail and wholesale 
lumbermen of Grand Rapids, Mich., Tuesday evening, 
February 1, as a compliment to the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Michigan Association 
of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen has 
arranged to hold its annual banquet at 2 p. m. Feb- 
ruary 1. Immediately following the luncheon the annual 
business meeting of the salesmen’s association wili be 
held, both banquet and business meeting to be in the 
same room in the Pantlind Hotel. The price for tickets 
for the luncheon is $1.50 and Secretary C. J. Ashton 
advises that ‘‘some very interesting entertainment’’ has 
been provided for that function. 

Members of the Michigan salesmen’s association have 
arranged for a special car on the Michigan Central to 
leave Detroit at 12:30 p. m. January 31 and to arrive at 
Grand Rapids Monday evening at 5:10. Secretary Ash- 
ton requests that those. who expect to take advantage of 
this service will advise him at once in order that a see- 
ond special car, if necessary, may be arranged for. 





» CONVENTION CCMMITTES ARE APPOINTED 

WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 25.—Local members cf the 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation met recently and outlined plans for the con- 
vention to be held at Hotel Windsor, in this city, Fri- 
day and Saturday, February 18 and 19. G. M. Mossman, 
vice president, and G. J. Dickerson, secretary, both of 
Huntington, were present and spent several days here 
assisting in working out plans for the convention and 
seeking new members. 

Plans are being made for entertaining 200 visitors. 
The convention will conclude with a banquet Saturday 
night. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Entertainment—George W. Lutz, chairman; William P. 
Wilson, R. W. Marshall, Harold W. Becker, W. W. Scott, F. 
P. Jones and George W. Stephens. 

Finance—W. H. Klieves, chairman; Harold W. Becker, II. 


L. Seabright, John W. Beltz, jr., Walter 
Fischer and Joe Moss. 

Reception—Fred M. Mahan, chairman; W. P. Wilson 
George W. Lutz, C. J. Chapman, W. W. Scott, L. B. Wilson, 
George A, Bailey, Clyde D. Coffman, B. F. Hodgeman, W. F 


Armstrong, Louis 


Gibson, N. W. Pogue, M. N. Cecil, W. P. Burruss, George W. 
Stephens, L. W. Pickett, Roy Hyer and John George. 
Program—A, A. Wilson, chairman; J. J. Minmemyer, Fred 


W. Mahan-and Gustav W. Leive. 
Registration—A. A. Wilson, chairman; Harold W. Decker 





FOREST FIRE CONGRESS TO BE HELD 

LANSING, Micu., Jan. 2.—The “Michigan Forest Fire 
Congress will be held in Representative Hall, Lansing, 
March 13 and 14, under the auspices of the Publie Do- 
main Commission. William R. Oates, head of the State 
game, fish and forest fire department of the Publie 
Domain Commission, is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 





IMPORTANT SUBJECTS CN ASSOCIATION’S 
PROGRAM 

Boston, MAss., Jan. 26.—The first annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association (Ine.), 
which succeeded the old Massachusetts Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, will be held Friday of this week at 
Young’s Hotel. Notices were mailed to the members 
last Friday by Secretary Arthur M. Moore, announcing 
that business to be transacted is: election of officers, 
reports of officers and committees and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before the 
meeting. 

The annual banquet will be served at 6 p. m. in the 
second fioor dining room at Young’s, which is a favorite 
with the members of the association, and the business 
session will follow. Besides the railroad embargoes as 
they affect the lumber industry, one of the important 
matters expected to come betcre the meeting is the 
recent announcement that the railroads will charge de- 
murrage on lumber shipments where the recipient of the 
shipment does not succeed in getting the car unloaded 
within forty-eight hours. 

One of the most important committee reports will be 
that of the committee on membership. It is hoped to 
bring into the association every legitimate wholesale 
lumber firm or dealer in the State, and there will be 
general discussion of the best end most efficient means 
of bringing this about. 





MANY CONCATENATIONS ON THE SCHEDULE 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—Hoo-Hoo affairs, which were 
so marked during the early part of the month, have in- 
creased greatly during the last few days. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other lumber centers have formed strong or- 
ganizations. During the last two or three days the St. 
Louis office has been advised of the following concate- 
nations: 

Vicegerent Snark Fassett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., will 
hold a concatenaticn in that city on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 2. This promises to be one of the greatest Hoo- 
Hoo gatherings ever held in Michigan. 

Vicegerent Harry B. Weiss, of Memphis, Tenn., an- 
nounces that his arrangements for holding a concatena- 
tion there on February 24 are progressing very favorably. 
As Memphis will have the honor of entertaining Hoo-Hoo 
at the annual meeting to be held there on September 9-11, 
the members of the order in Memphis are desirous of 
effecting a complete organization to handle the annual 
meeting and intend to perfect this plan at the con- 
catenation. 

The Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo are also arranging to hold a 
concatenation there on February 22, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

Advice has also been received from Vicegerent Furlong, 
of southern Iowa, announcing that a concatenation will 
be held in Muscatine on February 10. Elaborate arrange- 
ments are being made for this meeting, which promises 
to be one of the most successful that Vicegerent Furlong 
has ever held. 

Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel has gone to In- 
dianapolis and is attending Vicegerent Huey’s concatena- 
tion keing held in that city today, Wednesday. He will 
leave Indianapolis for Kansas City tonight, at which 
place he will be joined by Secretary-Treasurer Tennant 
and a number of St. Louis Hoo-Hoo who went up to 
assist the Kansas City members in holding a coneatena- 
tion in conjunction with the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association in that city. 





TAKES INLAND CARGO TO BOSTON 

ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 24.—The schooner Stanley M. 
Seaman cleared from this port yesterday morning, draw- 
ing twenty feet of water, with a cargo of lumber and 
sawn timbers for Boston, supplied by its charter, the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. The big vessel 
navigated the channel from Orange to the Gulf in 
perfect safety and no untoward incident marred the 
trip. 

The sea-going tug R. Veit has been purchased by 
Orange interests and wil leave Galveston for this port 
tomorrow. It will operate off the Sabine Pass bar and 
will probably handle a large part of the shipping in 
and out of Orange, as well as vessels in Port Arthur, 
Sabine Pass and Beaumont. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ARE ACTIVE IN MANY FIELDS 





Ohio and North Carolina Organizations Hold Annual Meetings—Handlers of Walnut Are Prosperous — Canadians 
Looking for Tonnage—Detroit Lumbermen Promote Wood’s Uses Vigorously 


WALNUT MANUFACTURERS REPORT SATISFAC- 
TORY BUSINESS 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 26.—H. A. MeCowen, of H. A. 
MeCowen & Co., Louisville, gave out a statement today 
of the meeting of the American Walnut Association, 
which was held at Cincinnati January 20. The session 
took place at the Sinton Hotel, a luncheon being served 
for the walnut manufacturers present. Summarizing the 
results of the meeting, Mr. McCowen said: 

Owing to the satisfactory development of the walnut situ- 
ation in this country, whereby it is being largely used in 
the furniture and interior finish trades, it was decided to 
continue the association work during 1916. This has as its 
object promoting the use of walnut by showing that the sup- 
ply is ample for the requirements and that the price is rea- 
sonable. The members reported general conditions in the 
business to be satisfactory and the walnut trade is looking 
for a good year. 


LOGGERS LOOK FORWARD TO BETTER YEAR 


EVERETT, WASH., Jan, 22.—At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Puget Sound Log Sealers’ Bureau, held here, 
general optimism reigned and the prospects for this 
year were declared to be exceptionally bright. While the 
demand during the greater part of 1915 was not heavy 
the year closed well, and there is every indication, mem- 
bers of the bureau say, that 1916 will by far overstep 
the limitations of its predecessor. The improved price 
of logs was taken as a proof that expectations will come 
true. 

The following officers of the bureau were elected at the 
meeting: 





President—Joseph Irving. 

Vice president—J. E. Gowan. 

Secretary—E. B. Wright. 

Treasurer—F,. M. Duggan. 

Hugh Sessons, E. M. English, Pat McCoy, W. J 


Trustees [ 5 
Hillman, J. E. Eddy, Joseph 


Chisholm, C. W. Stimson, L. L. 
Irving and J. E. Gowan. 





NATICNAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION’S 
ANNUAL 

The board of managers of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association met in the association’s headquar- 
ters in Chicago January 25 and discussed the time and 
place of the coming annual meeting of the association. 
Several cities appealed for the privilege of entertain- 
ing the coming annual, among them Pittsburgh, Mem- 
phis, Richmond, Va., and New York City, and a strong 
sentiment was evident in favor of the last named. It 
was understood that should New York City desire the 
annual of 1917 its claims will be considered paramount, 
but the board chose Chicago and June 15 and 16 as 
the place and time for the annual for the current year. 





NORTHWESTERN SECRETARY RE-ELECTED 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25.—Directors of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, meeting after the 
close of the annual convention, reélected W. G. Hollis 
as secretary and C. E. English as treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. The directors of the Retail Lumbermen’s In- 
surance Association reélected all the former officers, as 
follows: President, J. H. Queal; vice president, F. H. 
Carpenter; treasurer, B. C. Bowman; secretary, W. G. 
Hollis; assistant secretary, O. D. Hauschild. 





CLEVELAND LUMBER BOARD HOLDS ANNUAL 

CLEVELAND, OHI0, Feb. 26.—Fifty members and guests 
attended the fifty-second annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, held Tuesday evening at the 
Statler Hotel. The annual dinner of this organization 
has always been more or less of a social event and never 
fails to bring back the old faces among Cleveland lumber- 
men. Dinner was served at 6 p. m. 

Arthur L. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Com- 
pany, president of the organization, occupied the chair, 
and the following four directors were elected for a two 
year term: C. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Com- 
pany; L. H. Flandermeyer, of the Prasse Lumber Com- 
pany; Guy Gray, of the Gray Lumber Company, and 
EK. M. Carleton, of the Mills Carleton Company. 

Four hundred million feet of lumber was used in Cleve- 
land during 1915, according to figures presented by J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland board. Mr. O’Brien’s 
report also showed that building permits issued last year 
amounted to $33,000,000, or $6,000,000 in excess of the 
figures for 1914. In the residence class 4,000 wooden 
dwellings were erected compared with eighty-six brick 
dwellings, and 40 apartment houses were built, some of 
brick and some of wood. Mr. O’Brien said: 

It is evident from the figures shown that wood still 
has the call as to the material for the home. The com- 
paratively small number of brick residences erected in- 
dicates that even in the more expensive homes wood is 
competing on more than even terms with the substitutes. 

In conclusion Mr. O’Brien said: ‘‘The Cleveland lum- 
ber trade as a whole had a prosperous year in 1915, and 
as a body there is no more solvent body of men in the 
United States.’’ 

Among the other speakers were President Stone, W. W. 
Schupner, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and Arch C. Klumph, president both of the 
Cleveland Builders’ Exchange and of the Cuyahoga Lum- 
ber Company. 

Mr. Klumpf dropped into reminiscence of the board in 
the old days and of some of the old members who have 





departed. The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers is 
among the oldest commercial organizations in the coun- 
try, having been founded about fifty-two years ago. 
Twelve years ago the board erected its present fine home 
on the bank of the Cuyahoga River, in the midst of the 
docks and yards of the lumber district. The new club 
house replaced a small wooden building formerly used 
as a lunch room by the lumbermen. For twelve years the 
lumbermen have gathered daily at noon on business days 
to take lunch in their club house. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers in the’ many 
years of its existence has accomplished a great work for 
the trade, said Mr. Klumph. 

The first meeting of the new board of directors will 
shortly be held. 





‘*‘HOLDING THE BAG’’ FOR THE CEMENT 
TRADE 

To the Epiror, 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Chieago, Ill. 

My dear Sir:— 

On Wednesday, following our great convention 
of Tuesday, January 18, 1916, I received the com- 
munication quoted below. To my knowledge this 
expresses in a very terse matter-of-fact way a sen- 
timent which exists among a very large number of 
I feel therefore 
that you may be interested to publish it and you 


the members of this association. 


have my permission to do so. The communication 


is as follows: 
NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

Some Thoughts Suggested by the Convention. 

The address of Mr. Edward Hines before the con- 
vention Tuesday afternoon along the lines of ‘‘trade 
extension” and ‘reciprocal obligations’’ furnishes 
food for a great deal of thought to the retail lum- 
berman. 

For instance, does it ever occur to the members 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association that 
we have voluntarily placed the magnificent system 
of distribution built up with the codperation of the 
northern lumber manufacturers absolutely at the 
disposal of the manufacturers of cement—one of 
the great competitors of lumber? We have done 
this without cost to the cement industry and with- 
out profit to ourselves. We extend to them the 
free use of a channel through the most superb line 
of credit in the United States. We store their 
product during the quiet season. We act as dis- 
tributers of their advertising and promotion liter- 
ature. We peddle their small lot orders that they 
could not possibly handle themselves in any 
economical way. None of this returns us sufficient 
profit to pay its own way, let alone reimbursing 
us for the lost profit on the lumber it supplants. 
But where an order of any size appears, upon 
which we might secure a fair margin, they reserve 
the right to sell direct, casting to us a small pit- 
tance that hardly pays the postage on the remit- 
tances. 

A side line once, the selling of cement has be- 
come an important factor in our business totals. 
The child we have fostered has become a man and 
is turning us out of our homes. Is it right for 
us to ask the codperation of the lumber manu- 
facturers or to expect the lumber industry to carry 
the burden of the cost of distribution of its greatest 
competitor? 

Why do we not say to the cement manufacturer, 
“You must pay a fair return for the services we 
render, or you can not use our facilities. If it is 
more convenient for you and for the consuming 
public to market your product in other ways, well 
and good, but if you wish to avail yourselves of 
dealer service you must first define what consti- 
tutes a dealer and then stick to him.” 

No one is to blame for present conditions but 
ourselves. We can not be accused of being selfish, 
for we have been over-generous. With what? 
With that splendid heritage handed down to us 
by the great minds that conceived our organiza- 
tion and made it possible by the loyal codperation of 
the broad-gauged, far-seeing men who directed the 
destinies of the lumber manufacturers. Is our 
present policy one of reciprocal loyalty? THINK. 

RETAIL DEALER. 


In the opinion of the writer and a number of 
our prominent members to whom I have been able 
to show the communication, this opens up a big 
subject for discussion. I realize that possibly the 
publication of it may start something, but if it is 
taken up in a friendly spirit on all sides the re- 
sults would undoubtedly be of benefit to all con- 


cerned. 
W. G. Hattis, Secretary. 














GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN MEET 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan, 26.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Grand Rapids Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion was held Monday evening, January 24, following a 
dinner at the Peninsular Club. President Arthur M., 
Manning, of the Felger Lumber Company, acted as 
chairman. In addition to the routine business the asso- 
ciation considered some of the details of the entertain- 
ment in connection with the annual convention to be 
held here ebruary 1 and 2 of the Michigan Retail Lun- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

Good music and chorus singing of popular songs en- 
livened the banquet. An address was made by Rey. A. 
W. Wishart on ‘*The Land We Live In.’’ The talk 
resolved itself into lessons for Americans on the war in 
Kurope. The problem of modern democracy, he showed, 
is to produce democratic efficiency to the point that it 
amounts to idealism, extending it so as to include human- 
ity in its scope. 





EMPIRE STATE LUMBERMEN HOLD ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 27.—At the annual lunch- 
eon of the Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, held at the Morgan Hotel 
in this city, Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the Amerr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, was the guest of honor. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Malloch and by E. F. Perry, secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. At the business meeting, follow- 
ing the banquet, officers for the new year were elected as 
follows: 

President—John B. Reilly, of Utica. 

Vice president—W. G. Barron, of Syracuse. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. Il. Rumbold, of North Tonawanda, 

Directors for one year—-Thomas H. ,Wall, of Buffalo; 
Frank S. Thomas, of Rochester; Hugh McLean, of Buffalo. 

Directors for two years—C. Everett Kelsey, of North 
Tonawanda; A. J. Brady, jr., of Buffalo; Otto Jensen, of 
Oswego; Charles Allen, of Rochester, 

The association decided to hold its semiannual outing 
on the last Thursday in June, at the Buffalo Canoe 
Club, accepting the invitation of Hugh McLean of that 
city. 

The association accepted an invitation from Secretary. 
Perry to send delegates to the annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to be 
held at Philadelphia in March, and President Reilly, Past 
President A. J. Brady, jr., and Seeretary-treasurer Rum- 
bold, were chosen as delegates. 





MERCHANT MARINE ASSOCIATION FORMED 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 24.—The newly organized Brit- 
ish Columbia Merchant Marine Association, with head- 
quarters here, has been formed with a view of securing 
sufficient tonnage to handle the products of this Province. 
The organization, which is representative of the manu- 
facturing and business interests of the Province, does 
not contemplate the building of ships at present. 

The project to form an organization known as the 
British Columbia Merchant Marine is due to the initia- 
tive of the British Columbia Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is endeavoring to do something practical to provide 
facilities for the marketing overseas of the products of 
this Province, particularly its lumber products. It has 
been capitalized at $2,500,000; $250,000 is to be sub- 
seribed before registration can be obtained, and there 
must be a minimum subscription of $500,000 before the 
Government will be approached for assistance in the form 
of a guaranty. 


BOARD TO HOLD ITS FIRST ANNUAL 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 26.—The Lumber Board of Trade 
of Detroit, composed of practically all the large lumber 
dealers of Detroit and vicinity, has completed its organi- 
zation plans and will hold its first general meeting in 
the Hotel Statler tomorrow, at which occasion many 
prominent Detroit architects will be present. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
of St. Louis, Mo., a timber engineer of international 
reputation, and Charles E. Paul, of the Armour Institute 
of Chicago, an authority on lumber and timber in their 
scientific and engineering aspects. Moving pictures of 
scenes in Michigan woods will be shown as a part of 
the program of the meeting. 

““The keynote of the promotion work by the lumber 
board of trade is service,’’ said Charles F. McClure, the 
secretary of the organization. ‘‘We expect to combine 
advertising and salesmanship in behalf of a more general 
use of lumber.’’ 

The new association took four columns, one-half 
column deep, in the daily newspapers of Detroit of Satur- 
day, Jonuary 22, to tell of the aims of the new organi- 
zation. ‘Lumber is most beautiful—most economical 
and in abundant supply,’’ was the gist of the advertise- 
ment, which was signed by all of the members of the 
association. 

Mr. McClure said: 

Expert engineering advice on the properties and correct 
use of wood is at the command of members and their cus- 
tomers. Information about wood preservatives, fire re 
tardants, standard dimensions and standard grades of lumber 
and hardwood flooring will be furnish all on request. The 
secretary will issue bulletins to members and their custom- 
ers covering matters of interest to the trade, such as build- 
ing code changes, proposed favorable or hostile legislation 
and other subjects. 
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‘he social feature is incidental but important. ‘This is the 
only association in Michigan embracing all branches of the 
woodsellng and woodworking trade. 

‘he membership includes most of the firms in the 
juwuber and woodworking industry in Detroit and the 
immediate vicinity, as well as many representatives of 
manufacturing firms, 

The officers are: 

President—-W. E. Brownlee. 

Vice president—John C. Lodge. 

Treasurer—C. H. Hecker. 

Seeretary—Charles F. McClure, 

Directors—E. BE. Hartwick, A. C. 

ff B. Webb. 

Auditors—William R. Hudson and C. A. Strand. 


Miller, Louis Schmeid, 


The members of the standing committees are: 

Membership and finance-—W. A. C. Miller, chairman; E. 
Lockridge and H. K. Follansbee. 

Newspaper publicity—-W. E. Brownlee, chairman; Charles 
IF. MeClure and Fred L. Lowrie. 

Direct advertising—Jeff B. Webb, chairman; J. PF. 
wick and J. Tilson Leitch. 

Permanent exhibit and public speakers—-John (, 
chairman; Robert C. Restrick and Robert MecFate. 


Commercial legislation—Albert T. Allan, chairman; John 
C. Lodge and Albert B. Lowrie. 


Hart- 


Stuart, 





FORESTERS STUDY SCIENTIFIC LUMBERING 
CN SCENE 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Life in a real lumber camp 
in Massachusetts was studied on the scene this afternoon 
by the delegates to the annual winter meeting of the 
Eastern Foresters’ Association. 

More than a hundred delegates, State foresters, private 
foresters and forest school 


ager and assistant manager of the Association of Com- 
merce. 

Chairman Johnson presented the first paper, discussing 
‘‘World Trade Conditions After the War.’’ Other 
speakers of today include James A. Farrell; Percival 
Farquehar, president of the Brazil Railway; KE. J. Ber- 
wind, of New York; John Clausen, San Francisco; Wil- 
liard Straight and Professor H. C. Emerick, the tariff 
expert. Two group sessions are being scheduled for this 
afternoon. 

Delegates are still arriving. The convention will be 
in session until Saturday afternoon. In personnel as 
well as in purpose the convention is by ia the most 
important ever held in New Orleans. 





— 


KENTUCKY RETAILERS MEET 


Association Fights Unfairness of University Faculty in 
Boosting Competitive Materials for Silos 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 27.—President Emil Anderson, 
of Louisville, called to order the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Retail Dealers’ Association in 
the Red Room of the Seelbach Hotel this morning and 
introduced Denny B. Goode, of the Louisville Conven- 
tion & Publicity League, who welcomed the members 
of the association to Louisville and announced a luncheon 
and theater party for the visiting ladies. 

In his report Secretary J. Crowe Taylor, of Louisville, 
announced that at this convention chief emphasis would 
be Inid on the subject of the silo. We said that the 





professors, convened this 
morning in the rooms of the 
Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission for the annual 
meeting of the association. 
Several of those present were 
delegates to the thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, 
held Monday and Tuesday of | 
this week at the Copley- | 
Plaza, who had stayed over. | 
Papers were read and rou- 
tine business was transacted 
at the morning meeting. 
Then the delegates ad- 
journed and boarded a train 
for Wellesley Farms to see 
the lumber camp the State 
forestry department is oper- 
ating on the Hubbard estate. 
Scientific lumbering is going 
on there of the sort termed 
by the forestry experts as 
‘‘resistive eutting,’’ because 
the trees that are cut out are 
principally those upon which 
the gypsy moths feed, so 
that when the job is com- 
pleted the tract of timber- 
land will be able to resist 
moth invasions. In its gen- 
eral appearance the camp 
was like any other lumber 
‘amp with its cabins and 
kitchens and sawmill. It 
was cold enough today to 
emphasize some of the trials 
of the lumbermen’s life. 
After warming themselves 
With hot coffee and the plain 



















ELIMINATION OF CASE 
HARDENING IN KILN DRY 
RED GUM 
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fare that comprise a lumber- 
jack’s rations for dinner, the 
delegates inspected the prem- 
ises, viewed the sawmill in 
operation and were escorted 
through the woodlands to 
see the effects of ‘‘ resistive 
cutting.’? Paul D. Knee- 
land, the assistant Massachusetts State forester, ex- 
plained the theory and methods of the work, which is 
hi in Massachusetts and is quite untried in many other 
states, 


ILLUSTRATION OF 


meeting of the Gum 





NATICNAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL IN 
SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. J 

New Or.EANs, La., Jan. 27.—The National Foreign 
Trade Council opened its convention at the Hotel Grune- 
wald this morning with more than 500 delegates present, 
representing practically all industries and all sections. 
As chairman of the Foreign Trade Council, which sum- 
moned the convention, James A. Farrell, of the Steel 
Corporation, presided and made a brief opening address. 

‘The purpose of the convention,’’ he said, ‘‘is non- 
partisan, nonpolitical and directed chiefly to the educa- 
tion of public opinion on the questions to be considered. 
This gathering is an inspiring demonstration of the im- 
portance that foreign trade has assumed in the national 
life of our eountry.’’ 

Welcoming addresses were delivered by Governor, Hall 
and Mayor Behrman and by Louis S. Goldstein, who rep- 
resented the Association of Commerce. 

Alba B. Johnson, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, was elected permanent chairman. Four seere- 
taries were named: Robert H. Patchin, of New York, 
secretary of the Foreign Trade Council; EK. V. Douglas, 
New York, secretary of the American Manufacturers’ Ex- 
port Association; Walter Parker and J. Z. George, man- 


PROCESSES FOR ELIMINATION OF CASE-HARDENING 


IN KILN 
DRYING RED GUM. 


This picture was used in connection with an address delivered by James E. Imrie, as- 
sistant physicist in the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Lumber 
CAN LUMBERMAN too late to be included with the 
appeared on Page 50 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 22 


Wis., before the recent 
was received by the AMERI- 
of Mr. Imrie’s address, which 


l Madison, 
Manufacturers’ Association, but 
report 


Department of Agriculture and the faculty of the State 
university had been boosting substitute materials for 
silo construction. The officers of the association had 
fought this attitude of the department and the univer- 
sity faculty had given the assurance that wood would 
get fair play. He mentioned the growing disposition 
among members of the association to advertise—an evi- 
dence of the progressive spirit that would be sure to 
result in good to the industry. The secretary said that 
enough new members had been taken into the association 
during the year to make up for the losses that had oc- 
eurred and he reported the finances of the association in 
good shape. 

In his annual address President Anderson announced 
that oratory would be eut out at this convention, but 
he urged everybody to talk. He said the retailers must 
help theniselves and their neighbors; all want to make 
money and the purpose of the association and this 
convention is to point out the way to do it. He 
said the new year promises well and that there is gen- 
erally a more hopeful feeling in the lumber trade 

W. K. Hall, of Fulton, directed attention to a case 
where a bill of lumber had been sold at a low price, 
but was not delivered after the market advanced. Action 
by the convention in this case was promised later in the 
meeting. 

The president then announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 

Nominationus—John F. Frey, of Louisville; C. W. Roark, of 
Greenville; T. E. Ruby, of Madisonville. 

Auditing—E. F. Roemer, of Bowling 


, Green ; 
Chowning, of Shelbyville. 


George 8. 


Resolutions—Alfred Struck, of Louisville; S. F. 
mack, of Lexington; E. H. Elliott, of Frankfort. 


McCor- 


Secretary Taylor brought up the matter of architec- 
tural service offered by the Minnesota Art Commis- 
sion. 

A large finely worked gavel was presented to Presi- 
dent Anderson by J. W. Scobee, of Winchester. 


The Afternoon Session 


At the beginning of the afternoon session the silo 
committee of which W. C. Curry, of Louisville, is chair- 
man, reported at length about the alleged unfairness 
of State officials in recommending concrete silos. 

The president called on G. R. Short, of the Southern 
Pine Association, Fred P. Hogue, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, J. A. Hilliard, of the Burton-Swartz 
Lumber Company, and Fred Larkin, of the American 
Lumber & Export Company, for silo information. 

Alfred Struck, of Louisville, made a motion that the 
lumbermen be informed fully on the subject for the 
purpose of making legislative action possible. 

Hugh Allen, chairman of the wholesalers’ conference 
committee, presented the report of that committee. 

The convention adopted a resolution recommending 
cedar shingles of premium grade to be sold in full meas- 
urements and under a universally accepted grade name. 

Kk. H. Elliott, of Frankfort, urged the support of the 
association for pending railroad legislation, having for 
its object the securing of equitable freight rates. 

The association tonight enjoyed a banquet in the 
Auditcrium of the Seelbach Hotel. 

The program for tomorrow will deal with advertising 
costs, deliveries, office systems ete. 





OHIO ARCHITECTS ELECT OFFICERS 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The annual meeting of 
the Ohio State Association of Architects was held in this 
city last week, and the following officers were elected: 

President—G. W. Drach, Cincinnati. 

Vice president—L. S. Bellman, Toledo. 

Secretary-treasurer—Herbert Briggs, Cleveland. 

A recommendation to choose an advisory architect 
to supervise the construction of State buildings was 
made to the Ohio Building Commission. 





PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS MEET 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association was held at the Northold Inn, this 
city, yesterday. The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion is the organization of lumber wholesalers of Se- 
attle and vicinity. 

President Fred A. England in his annual report 
stated that in spite of the adverse conditions in the 
lumber business during the last year, 1915 was one of 
the most successful years financially and otherwise 
that the association had ever experienced. 

R. A. Dailey, secretary-manager of the association, 
gave a comprehensive review of the work done by the 
various departments during the year. He stated that 
there were more than 3,000 subscribers to the freight 
rate guide and large numbers of letters of appreciation 
of the information furnished by the traffic department 
are continually received. 

During 1915 over $40,000 worth of claims was filed 
with the railroad companies. The secretary compli- 
mented very highly the work of W. A. Shum, who has 
charge of the freight claim department, and stated that 
he collects thousands of dollars in freight claims every 
month. 

The Minnesota Transfer department, which is one of 
the most important branches of the association work, 
showed a slight decrease in the number of cars han- 
dled. This is of course attributed to the prevailing 
poor business conditions during the year. W. M. La- 
lor has charge of this department. 

The collection department during the year collected 
nearly $100,000 of past due accounts for members. It 
was reported that the complaint department is fast be- 
coming popular as the members are finding more and 
more that it pays to use this department. 

The members are convinced that the arbitration fea- 
ture of the association has saved them a large amount 
of expensive litigation, as it has handled many im- 
portant controversies during the last year. 

The association also has fifty inspectors scattered 
over the United States and can make inspections in 
almost any section of the country. 

The credit department is a new feature of the. asso- 
ciation work and it is thought it will become very 
popular as it furnishes information not to be had from 
credit rating companies. 

A strong campaign for new members will be made 
during the present year. ‘New members just added 
to the list are the Pioneer Lumber Company and the 
Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Company, both of Seattle, 
and the Consolidated Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
Bellingham. * 

The annual election of officers and trustees resulted 
as follows: 


President—C. W. Johnson. 

Vice president—U. K. Swift. 

Secretary—J. E. Pinkham. 

Secretary-manager—R. A. Dailey. 

Board of Trustees: F. A. England, Fred A.. England, 


Seattle; J. FE. Pinkham, J. E. 


Pinkham Lumber Company, 
Seattle: H. S. Stine, C. 


A. Mauk Lumber Company. Seattle: 
L. L. Hillman, Carstens & FEarles (Inc.). Seattle; U. K. 
Swift, W. I. McKee Lumber Company, Seattle; W. A. Foster, 
Foster-Morgan Lumber Company, Seattle; A. F. Peterson, 
West Coast Lumber Company. Aberdeen; L. D. Carpenter, 
L. D. Carpenter Lumber Company, Everett; C. W. Johnson, 
Pioneer Lumber Company, Seattle. 
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FINANCIAL 











Loans on 
imber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to’ lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
























Exact Knowledge 
- Plays Havoc With 


Timber 
Grafters 


or the bonus-grabbing cruiser and 
puts a value on timber which take: 
it out of the speculative class. 
Know what you own and the pos- 
sibilities it presents and you won’t 
have to buy expert (?) opinion 
in order to sell it right. Or if 
you're buying be able to show your 
banker what you’re going to get 
and how you can handle it to se- 
cure your loan and you won't have 
to Weg his support. 

By reason of our long experience 
in all branches of the lumber busi- 
ness covering every phase of log- 
ging to the establishing of markets 
for the finished product,we’ve been 
able to put many of our clients 
on the road to success. There 
are scarcely any two _ properties 
exactly alike, hence it is only by 
the application of correct scientific 
management or utilization that 
the maximum profits are possible. 
But when you can show you have 
the goods money is never tight. 
In fact we ourselves will under- 
take on our own reports to 


Negotiate Bond Issues in 

Sums of $50,000 and up. 
Those of you who have been up against the “‘bunk”’ game 
in timber transactions will enjoy reading our little booklet 


“Essential Facts About Timber Holdings’ — Write for it 
today. Second Edition just off the press. 





L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 





Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomtiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 























(Established since 1898) 


We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS | 





And Mill Properties 


1 Washington, Oregon, California and B.C. We have some 





very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 


| 
Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. | 








































MINNEAPOLIS LUMBERMEN GIVE DINNER TO ARCHITECTS 





Architectural Uses of Lumber Discussed—Its Aesthetic. Value As a Material—Metal Tha: 
Looks Like Wood Is “Abominable” 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 24.—The movement for a 
better understanding of lumber and lumbermen on the 
part of architects and engineers received local impetus 
last Thursday night when the lumbermen of Minne- 
apolis gave a dinner to the architects and engineers of 
the city at the Minneapolis Club. It was the most rep- 
resentative gathering of builders and lumbermen in the 
history of the city,—a company of 170, including repre- 
sentatives from practically every important retail lumber 
yard, architect’s office, engineering concern and con- 
tracting firm in Minneapolis, besides several notable 
visitors from St. Paul. The affair was arranged by a 
committee consisting of K. P. Gregg, chairman; O. FE. 
Deckert, H. G. Foote, J. F. McDonald, A. M. Melone and 
EK. F. Smith. 

O. E. Deckert acted as toastmaster and proved himself 
one of those rare birds—a toastmaster who entertains 
as well as introduces He created the true banquet at- 
mosphere. 

Kenneth P. Gregg was called upon to sound the key- 
note of the evening, which he declared to be a more 
cordial relation between the merchants of lumber and 
the architects, builders and engineers, who have so much 
to do with deciding the character of material that goes 
into the structures in Minneapolis. He declared the 
time had come when the clientele of the lumbermen 
demands enlightenment on the article it buys. The 
buyer wants to know the difference between Montana 
mahogayy and Minnesota hemlock. Now the best use of 
lumber must be known not only by the manufacturer 
who produces the product, but to the consumer as well 
and to every builder and architect. Mr. Gregg said: 

Lumlbermen have been accused of every crime on the calen- 
dar. Recently a member of the real estate board charged 
them with inciting investors to build apartment buildings. 
As a matter of fact lumbermen are interested in building 
detached dwellings, as they are necessary to the progressive 
pelicy and welfare of the city. A lumberman does not advo- 
eate a fiimsy job. Tle has been accused also of trying to sell 
a preduct that does not exist. Geologists show that coniferous 
wood became extinct a million years ago, but man will be 
building coffins of white pine for scientific gentlemen a 
hundred years from now. When Solomon was ready to build 
they went to him and told him that he ought to build out of 
stone. He told them that he would build his wives’ house 
and the temple out of stone, but how could he justify his 
reputation as a wise man if he built his own house out of 
anythine but lumber? He built it from the cedars of Leb- 
anon, which was identical with Minnesota white pine. 


Architect Wm. G. Pureell, of Minneanolis. delivered 
an address that was full of food for thought. He said he 
was not there to advocate the wooden battleship nor the 
Jan.’s method of cleaning a house by burning it down 
pnd building a new one, because if he said these things 
his motive might be questioned. Endurance, he declared, 
is not the first quality in architecture, and continued: 


We are not concerned because the blessom will last only a 
few days or the exposition only a few months. We enjoy 
them both. The trouble with the use of wood is that weod 
has heen asked to do things it ought not to be asked to do. 
and the way to solve the preblem of wood construction is not 
to ask it to do these things. You can not build a schoolhouse 
stories high ont of wood. Perhans you would think of a 
hospita! for old people ond little children as the last sort of 
a bnilding that ought to be built out of wood, but if you 
think of a hospital in its original meaning as a hospice—a 
place ef refuze. a place to get awav from disease and the 
eares of the world—then you get a point of view where vou 
can see a wooden hospital not over one story high—a hospital 
like a village.- 

T recently talked to a man about metal doors. This man 
said they were such a perfect imitation that vou. conld not 
tell them from wood. But imitations are abominable. Tf 
they are nerfect they are bad because they deceive people, 
and if they are peer they deceive no one. 

There is one quality in a work of architecture that cives 
it charm and that is the ouatitv of erowing old eracefullv. 
Architects love to study a building that erows old that wav. 
Let us avoid imitations. Let us make the best use of wood 
by usine wood where it is best for vse. The problem is 
not to find how to firepreof wood, but how to use it so that 
we don't care whether it is fireproof or not. There can 
no obiection, for examnle. to the one-story school building. 
California has worked that out. 

It seems to me that the manufacturers of clay preducts 
while vou have been busv with something else, have slinned 
something over on vou. Fifteen vears ago thev offered vrizes 
to the architects themselves for the best buildings built ont 
of brick. The architects of New York, until a few vears 970. 
would not use brick as a monumental material, and TI believe 
that this effer to the architects had much to do with the 
chaneine of their ideas. The thing to do now is to teach the 
people that wood is a monumental material and not an orna- 
mental one. The nlace to begin is with the draftsmen and 
with the beys in schools. 

The mission idea that we had a few years ago had a 
special significance. Although its ultimate result was of no 
large consequence, it indicated something we need much that 
lumbermen would do well to consider. People vot where 
they couldn't stand looking at imitations of wood carvine 
The wood carvine art had been destroyed until even actual 
wood carvine looked like the panier mache imitation: and 
the mission idea was the consequence of a desire of the people 
to see a real piece of wood. 





The speaker complimented the White Pine Bureau on 

the brochure it sent ‘ont. He declared that lumber- 
men must watch the tendency of the hour; that the true 
art of architecture was unobtrusive beavty—the beauty 
that did not nevessarily show itself on the exterior and 
vet. left vou to know that the beautv was there. 
“ Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., em- 
phasized the necessity of a new sensibility of wood 
among lumbermen—a sense of its fitness, adaptability, 
virtues and faults. He said: 


As a people we are a wasteful nation. We have litt! 
respect for the material we use and this applies to lumb< 
stone, glass and everything that we think can be easily ™ 
placed. We hear. a great deal about conservation, but 
shall never accomplish conservation until we have a bett 
sensibility concerning the things we use. We need to awake: 
our consciousness and get a closer understanding of 0: 
product. We taik about wood but we do not appreciate the 
wide variety of woods that are available to our use. We onc: 
had two standards in this country—-white pine and whii: 
oak. The present study of specifications and other ney 
movements are all good signs that the manufacturers who 
produce the lumber and those who finally use it are gettin: 
closer together. 

i. A. Sterling,. of Chicago, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, complimented the assembly 
on splendid exemplification of the community spirit that 
is doing wonderful things these days. He congratulated 
the hosts of the evening and the architects, engineers 
and builders on their presence. He criticised the lum 
bermen themselves for what the public does not know 
about wood. He declared that a few years ago if an 
engineer wanted to know anything about wood he had 
to dig it out himself because lumbermen had not made 
that information available. It is now available, but 
until recently it was not. 

Mr. Sterling outlined the bulletins on various woods 
and various uses of wood that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association purposes to issue for the in- 
formation of the engineering profession. He said that 
the men who were hosts en this occasion were carrying 
out the idea of helpfulness and service to which all dis- 
tributors of lumber must come. 

Charles E. Paul, of Chicago, of the Armour Institute 
of Technology, spoke briefly on mill construction, ‘which 
he confessed was a hobby with him. He was afraid that 
many had overlooked the advantages of timber construc- 
tion and spoke especially of a correct understanding of 
what standard mill construction is. Some of the staunch- 
est advocates of mill construction now are insurance 
people, he said. The cost also, as compared with other 
construetion, is low. 

‘“*A Message from the Manufacturers of Lumber’’ 
was the subject of an address by L. S. Case, of St. 
Paul, representative of the Weyerhaeuser interests. 
Mr. Case paid a tribute to the successful architect and 
the varied knowledge he must possess in order to take 
a leading place in his profession. He then proceeded. 
to discuss some of the problems in which the architect 
and the lumberman are mutually interested. (The 
address of Mr. Case is printed practically in full on 
page 29 of this issue.) 


White Pine and Its Use 


George F. Lindsay, of the White Pine Bureau, St. 
aul, delivered an interesting and eloquent talk on 
‘*White Pine and Its Use’’ in which he emphasized 
the fact that each wood should be used for the pur- 
poses for which it is particularly adapted and not for 
the purposes for which other woods are superior. He 
reviewed in detail some of the examples of the dura- 
bility of white pine, making reference to the Fair- 

: | , 8 
banks House at Dedham, Mass., the central section of 
which was built in 1636; the Barker House at Pem- 
broke, Mass., constructed in 1628; the Royal House at 
Medford, Mass., built 1732, and other striking exam- 
ples taken from the wonderful record of white pine 
homes in New England. 

Mr. Lindsay outlined the character and purpose of 
a white pine specification book now being compiled 
for the use of architects, and on this subject said: 

This book will describe the various grades of white pine 
under the grading rules applying thereto and will set out in 
concise form, carefully indexed for quick reference, such 
practical information as will be helpful in properly specify- 
ine white pine in each separate territory of the United 
States. Further to facilitate the architect’s interpretation 
of these grading rules this book of white pine specifications 
will contain halftone illustrations of each separate grade. 
these halftones being sufficiently large and sharp in detail 
as to make it reasonably possible to choose the grade desired 
from the halftone reproduction, rather than having in all 
cases to see the lumber itself. As no grade of lumber can 
be definitely represented by a single board several boards 
were used, these being placed side by side, and cleated for 
ease in photographing, in this way insuring the showing 
of a really representative grade. The book will further 
suggest the approximate basic difference in price between 
the grades for purposes of being helpful to the architect in 
making the proper selection as to cost, and will recommend 
from a practical standpoint what each grade is best adapted 
for. or in other words for what purpose it should be_ used. 
The desirability and usefulness of such a book, painstakingly 
compiled as it will be, we believe will be at once pertinent to 
all architects and will be most appreciatively received by 
them. 

Mr. Lindsay also explained the information service 
which the White Pine Bureau is furnishing for the 
benefit of architects, including its white pine series 
of architectural monographs, and told of the $1,500 
prize contest which is fo be announced in the February 
1 issue of the monograph séries, the prize to be 
awarded for the best design for a wood house to 
cost $10,000. He closed with an appeal for the ¢o- 
operation of the architects in helping to make this 
contest profitable and beneficial to the lumbermen and 
home builders generally. 

Prof. E. G. Cheyney, of the University of Minnesota, 
told what the university is doing to help the building 
public, and announced a series of lectures on wood 
technology. 

Following a general discussion moving pictures wee 
shown depicting lumber operations in Idaho and also 
showing logging and lumbering operations in China. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








ASK FOR A TARIFF COMMISSION 


Democrats Want Emergency Measure to Continue 
After War and Prevent Dumping European Goods 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—In urging President 
Wilson to stand for a tariff commission the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House have no thought of offering a bill for the 
creation of a non-partisan commission with power to 
undertake a scientific revision of the tariff. What thev 
have in mind, it is learned from a careful canvass of 
most members of the committee, is the creation of some 
sort of a subcommittee in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which shall deal with the tariff solely from the 
standpoint of an emergency growing out of the war. 

In other words the Democrats have no idea of adopt- 
ing any plan for taking the tariff out of politics and 
creating the machinery that can deal with it syste- 
matically and scientifically so that it will no longer 
be the football of politics, a thing that fluctuates with 
each change in administration or the political com- 
plexion of Congress. Their sole purpose at this time 
is to pass another war emergency measure, like the war 
tax act of the last Congress, which will deal with a 
situation which is expected to exist after the war is 
over and prevent dumping of certain European goods 
in the United States. 

The initiative in this matter has not keen taken by 
the President, but comes from the free trade Demo- 
crats of the cotton States, who have become considerably 
alarmed for the safety of their chief product on ac- 
count of the situation in the dye market. ‘They are 
now asking for a high protective duty on dyestuffs of 
American manufacture, in order that a new industry 
may be built up in this country that will make it easier 
for them to market cotton. The argument they make 
now is that they are unable to sell their cotton abroad, 
partly on account of the embargo, and partly on ac- 
count of the fact that there is a shortage of dyestuffs 
in those countries to which American cotton is now ad- 
mitted. 

American manufacturers, they say, will not engage 
extensively in the manufacture of dyestuffs unless they 
are guaranteed profits by a high protective tariff after 
the war when cheap German dyestuffs are again avail- 
able. That is practically the only reason for agitating 
the tariff commission idea at this time. 

In hitting upon this plan, and in asking the Presi- 
dent’s support of it, the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee have taken into considera- 
tion statements already made by the President that 
there was no need for a non-partisan tariff commission 
because the machinery for studying that question al- 
ready existed in the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce. It is true that these bodies 
both have general powers to study trade conditions in 
this country and abroad, but a good deal of doubt exists 
as to whether either or both of these bodies as at 
present constituted could make a scientific adjustment 
of the tariff within a reasonable time, if at all, in con- 
nection with the other duties they have to perform. 

Aecording to White House officials the President 
has informed congressional callers who have urged him 
to endorse the scheme which the Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee have devised for 
assuaging the grief of the southern cotton planters 
and at the same time guarding the Underwood tariff 
from ‘‘undue interference,’’ that he would be for any 
measure which the majority party in the House and 
Senate might pass, provided that he himself is not 
called upon to use the power of his office or his influ- 
ence to procnre its passage. The President, like the 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee, stands by 
the product of ‘that committee’s labors known as the 
Underwood tariff bill, and he does not favor creating 
‘ny non-partisan board that is likely to disturb its 
schedules, 

The Republican members of the House and Senate as 
« body will never support such a measure as the Demo- 
‘ratie members of the Ways and Means Committee have 
in mind. For the most part the Republicans are in 
favor of creating a non-partisan tariff commission whose 
duties shall be to investigate schedule by schedule and 
report to Congress what protective duties shall be as- 
sessed against each class of imports. While such a 
hoard would be able to deal with the emergency which 
inay result from the war, it would in the main, how- 
ver, have a much broader purpose and would eventually 


emove the tariff almost entirely from the arena of poli- 
hes, 
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PROVIDES FOR BUREAU OF SAFETY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—It is probable that be- 
‘ore long there will be a new bureau created in the 
Department of Labor that will be known as_ the 
Bureau of Labor Safety. A bill for the establishment 
ot such a bureau has been passed by the House and 
“enate leaders have expressed the opinion that there 
will be no difficulty about getting it passed by the 
‘Senate before many weeks. 

The bill provides for the creation of a Bureau of 


Labor Safety to be presided over by a commissioner, 
to be appointed by the President, who shall receive a 
salary of $5,000 a year. Such other employees, includ- 
ing experts, special agents and investigators are pro- 
vided for as needed. The duty of the bureau, as de- 
scribed by the bill, will be to make a general and spe- 
cial investigation and examination of labor-safety plans 
and devices of all kinds, and the need therefor, and 
also to study methods and devices for preventing voca- 
tional diseases. The results of such investigations are 
to be made public. The bill requires the Publie Health 
Service to codperate with the Bureau of Labor Safety 
in the study of vocational diseases. 

Another duty of the commission will be to ‘‘ gather, 
compile, publish and supply useful information con- 
cerning the use of labor-safety plans and devices and 
vocational diseases in the industries of the United States 
and elsewhere.’’ 

The need for such a bureau has long been urged by 
labor organizations and it was insistently urged in the 
report made several years ago by the special commis- 
sion appointed for the purpose of studying vocational 
diseases and other labor conditions. A favorable report 
by the senate committee on education and labor is ex- 
pected soon. 





ASKS FOR DISMISSAL OF IMPORT CASES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—Solicitor General Davis 
has filed with the United States Supreme Court a brief 
on behalf of the Government in fourteen cases involving 
the interpretation of the Underwood tariff act, relating 
to the 5 percent discount on customs duties on goods 
imported in American ships. He contends that no dis- 
count can be granted on imports except those brought 
in American bottoms, and to allow the discount in such 
cases he holds would be a violation of the favored na- 
tions treaties. The lower courts having held against 
the Government in these cases, the solicitor general sets 
up in his brief that if their opinion is sustained it would 
mean virtually a horizontal cut in duties on the greater 
part of the imports coming to the United States. The 
solicitor general contends that it is evident from the 
action of Congress that it never meant to allow a 5 
percent cut in duties on goods imported in bottoms of 
American registry or those of favored nations. 

The Government asks for the dismissal of the cases. 
It is pointed out in the brief that according to the 
estimates of customs officials the claims that would have 
to ke paid to importers, if the decision of the lower 
court is sustained, will amount to approximately $26,000,- 
000. If the discount is paid only on those imports 
which were actually brought to this country in American 
bottoms it would violate treaties with about twenty 
nations. During the last two years the cases have been 
passed upon by the board of general appraisers in New 
York, by the court of customs appeals and by the ad- 
ministration officiais of the Treasury and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. There has been no complete agree- 
ment between any of these authorities. ° 





TO MAKE TIMBERLANDS AVAILABLE FOR 
HCMESTEAD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Senator Jones of Wash- 
ington has introduced a bill the chief purpose of which 
is to make timberlands available for homestead settle- 
ment, and it has been referred to the committee on 
publie lands of the Senate. The bill provides that the 
secretary of agriculture shall open such of the public 
lands of the United States and suck lands in the na- 
tional forests upon which is growing merchantable tim- 
ber, and which is suitable for agriculture when cleared 
of timber. From such lands he is under the terms of 
the bill to sell the timber and place the money in a sepa- 
rate fund, known as the timberland fund. 

After the timber is removed this money from this 
special fund is to be used to clear the land so as to 
place it in condition for cultivation. Having been cleared 
and made ready for cultivation the lands are to be 
thrown open for entry and the entryman shall pay back 
to the Government, during a period of years, a sum 
equal to the cost of clearing them. A special appropria- 
tion is made to enable the secretary of agriculture to be- 
gin the work of segregating these timberlands at once. 

Another bill, introduced by Senator Brady of Idaho, 
provides for the appropriation of $15,000 out of the 
money received from the national forests of his State, 
exclusive of the 25 percent now paid to the State for 
use of public schools and roads,‘ for the purpose of 
constructing a road approximately fifty miles long be- 
tween Ashton, Ida., and Yellowstone, Mont., within the 
Targhee and Madison national forests. The bill pro- 
vides that the Government shall be reimbursed for this 
expenditure by withholding 15 percent of the amount 
due the State for public schools and roads until the 
$15,000 has been made up. ~ 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

WASHINGTON. D. C., Jan. 24.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has received from the Ameri- 
can consul general at Copenhagen a cable dispatch an- 
nouncing that an embargo has been placed by the Dan- 
ish Government on the exportation of ‘‘linen rags, beech- 
wood staves and barrels.’’ 

The United States Bureau of Standards has developed 
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Fire Insurance | 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections a Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 
The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 








The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 
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FOR SALE 


130,000,000 Feet 
Merchantable Timber 
OF WHICH IS 


70% ttich crave 
Spruce 


READY FOR LOGGING 


Balance of timber is upland Hemlock of a good 
quality. 











One and a half miles of logging road across level 
ground, tor which I have a deeded and surveyed 
right-of-way, will tap the timber and connect with 
the present terminus of the Seaside Railroad. 


Logs can be delivered at Youngs Bay or any point 
on the Columbia River at a low cost. 


Principals only apply direct for price and terms to 


H. E. NOBLE, Owner. 


316 Lumbermens Bldg., Portland, Oregon 

















BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - = = - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - = 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection -- - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and _ business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CoO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1—Right Hand 20x48, heavy duty Filer & Stowell 
Corliss Engine. 

6—Boilers, 66”x16’ with fronts, breechings and 
three stacks. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—R. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage, with air cushions. 

1—Direct Current Generator, 120 Amp. 250 Volts, 
made by Commercial Electric Co., Indianapolis. 

1—54x60 Switch Board, 
Slashers, Trimmers, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers 
and Loaders with all drive shafting and pulleys. 
We will make low price on any part or all of 
this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peovition, ocean freight contracts and effecting 


—- dispatch from seaboard e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








( sASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay \ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1 ane Ridings NEW ORLEANS 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Bovndary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 








WASTE ELIMINATION 


Elimination of waste in logging operations. Timber 
Estimates in Canada, United States and the West Indies. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, $s Forest Engineer, 
156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 








Timber Cruising Manual and Record 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


431 So. Dearborn St. 


American Lumberman,*” Gnicaco. 











a method for the detection of resin in driers, which it 
says is reliable except when the resin content is less 
than 6 percent of the free ash non-volatile portion. The 
details of this invention are given in Technologic Paper 
No. 66, which may be obtained from the Government 
printing office in Washington for 5 cents. The usual 
laboratory examination of driers includes the determi- 
nation of the amount and nature of the volatile thinner, 
the amount and nature of the ash, a qualitative test 
for resin and drying tests with linseed oil. Purchasers 
of oil driers presumably want material that is free from 
resins and therefore a method for the detection of 
resin was needed. 

Representative Taylor of Colorado has introduced a 
bill which provides for the advancing of funds for the 
construction of the Silverton-Durango publie highway 
within the San Juan National Forest in Colorado. The 
bill provides that beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, the amount advanced, not exceeding 
$25,000, is to be withheld by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from the 25 percent from the proceeds of the San 
Juan National forest, which under the law goes for 
schools and public roads within the State, 15 percent 
per annum until the full amount which has been ad- 
vanced is made up. 


— 


DEFENDING AMERICAN TRADE 








Federal Commissioner Deprecates Foreign Combina- 
tions—Suggests Governmental Aid for Co-operation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—Producers of lumber, 
coal, foodstuffs and other raw material need to codper- 
ate in order to protect themselves against combina- 
tions among foreign buyers which force them to sell 
below the American market and at prices that do not 
yield reasonable profits. American manufacturers also 
need to codperate to push their goods abroad in the 
face of fierce foreign competition, These are the con- 
clusions reached by Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and expressed by him in a 
speech before the Foreign Trade Council in New Or- 
leans today. Mr. Davies gave it as the view of the 
whole commission reached, after careful and full inves- 
tigation of the subject, that ‘‘in the absence of injury 
to any Americar interest a greater degree of codperation 
in export trade than is allowed in domestic trade may 
be beneficial to the country. If this is not now per- 
mitted by law, new legislation to that end, properly 
safeguarding the public interest, should be enacted.’’ 


Mr. Davies said: 


Our exports consist of two general classes.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total is made up of foodstuffs and 
material to be used in manufacture abroad. The remaining 
one-third is made up of manufactured articles. 

The first class of exports—the raw materials, foodstuffs 
and the like—-presents so far as developing the market is 
concerned little or no need for cobdperative effort. The 
market is there. The goods sell themselves. If there were 
need the foreigner would come and extract the goods from 
the earth, for his necessities require that he have them to 
live and to translate his labor into value. In this situation 
the problem is rather that of conserving our natural 
resources, 

Investigation discloses that American sellers of lumber 
in Australia and elsewhere, and in some instances American 
sellers of coal, minerals and metals in tuieign markets, are 
forced into the severest competition with each other by a 
combination of buyers who thus secure the lowest possible 
prices. There is reason to believe that in consequence our 
raw resources are frequently sold abroad at lower prices 
than at home, and not merely at no profit but at a loss. 
This economic waste of raw resources accrues under such 
conditions not to the benefit and advantage of consumers 
in this country but to the benefit and advantage of con- 
sumers abroad. The requirements of an _ intelligent and 
provident people would certainly seem to demand that some 
system should be devised to prevent this economic waste 
and at the same time inaugurate a method that would 
consistently and fully protect the domestic market and 
domestic consumer from any ill effects that might possibly 
arise as a result of such a system. 


As the result of the commission’s studies of the ex- 
port business Mr. Davies said that 85 percent of. the 
thousands of replies to queries sent to business men (is- 
closed a demand for permission to codperate in foreign 
trade. Relatively few of the larger organizations, he 
said, manifested any desire to codperate. ‘‘They do not 
seem to feel the need of codperative efiort,’’ he said, 
‘*because of their ability and capacity to project their 
own enterprises. In that connection it may he said, 
with some reservation, that a substantial part of our 
foreign trade has been developed through large organi- 
zations of that character.’’ 

Most of the smaller manufacturers, of whom 85 per- 
cent want to codperate, believe that there should be 
some federal regulation of the codperative selling insti- 
jutions so as to assure not only that the domestic mar- 
ket and domestic consumer shall not be prejudiced 
thereby but also that all American manufacturers shall 
have a fair deal and equal opportunity in foreign busi- 
ness. Mr. Davies told how the foreign manufacturing 
plants of Great Britain, Germany and France have de- 
veloped their export trade in the Orient end in other 
fields by means of combinations called rings, cartels or 
comptoirs. 


Explaining their work, Mr. Davies said: 


The markets are assiduously studied and scientifically 
cultivated. In one of these rings forty-eight different Ger- 
man manufacturers participated. Its organization with the 
local bank and bank connections was complete. It had 
within its organization facilities for selling to a Chinaman 
a 5 cent file or for planning, financing and completing the 
industrial development of an entire Province. opening har- 
bors, building trolleys and telegraph lines, sinking mines, 


erecting factories, installing light and power plants and 
even clothng the people and marketing their products. 

Prior to the war about 600 German cartels or manufac- 
turing and selling syndicates, all of a high degree of 
integration in industry and capacity, were projecting their 
activities in foreign markets. It is generally recognized 
that at the same time there were approximately 130 inter- 
national cartels of a similar character, and it may occasion 
surprise to know that the control of a refining and smelting 
plant in Colorado was owned by such a little known inter- 
national organization. At the University of Kiel there has 
existed and exists now an institute for the study of world 
trade, subsidized by the Imperial Government of Germany, 
and organized with a highly trained corps of economists. 

In making its inquiries among American business 
men interested in foreign trade the commission found 
that there was much misapprehension concerning how 
far they were subject to the inhibitions of the anti- 
trust laws in effecting combinations. 

In this connection, Mr. Davies said: 


Our investigation discloses that more than half the men 
who answered our inquiry stated it as their understanding 
of the law that coéperative enterprise in export. trade is 
prohibited even as to noncompeting articles—a_ situation 
where ordinarily there would be no competition to be 
restrained. It is a fair statement of the fact that our 
investigations disclose that doubt as to the legality of such 
enterprise in the foreign fields amounts in many instances 
to a prohibition of any action in the foreign market. This 
belief is undoubtedly one of the factors of the situation 
which hinder the development of foreign trade at this time. 

It is the opinion of the Federal Trade Commission that 
enterprise in foreign trade ought not be impeded by condi- 
tions of this kind. 

Concerning the dangers to be looked out for, Mr. 
Davies said: 

The danger which is most imminent to the development 
of our foreign trade at this moment does not lie within any 
limitation of law. It comes from business itself and the 
imminence of unprecedented domestic prosperity. The con- 
quest of the foreign market is a slow, laborious and pains- 
taking project. The convenience of the home market, its 
greater demand and the large profits of great domestic 
prosperity may seriously impede the development of the 
foreign field. The remedy for that condition lies solely 
with the good judgment, the farsightedness and longheaded- 
ness of the American business men, who will place the 
wisdom of building upon a strong, secure foundation before 
large profits and temporary prosperity. 





VOTE ON RECOMMENDATICNS IS ASKED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 1] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—Recommendations by a 
special committee that certain provisions of the La Fol- 
lette Seaman’s Act should be suspended immediately by 
Act of Congress have been submitted to the constituent 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for a referendum. The committee’s recommenda- 
tion upon which the membership of the chamber is asked 
to act are as follows: 


That Congress should be asked to suspend at once sec- 
tions 4, 13 and 14 of the Seamen's Act, which discriminate 
against American ports and American ships and which 
are restrictive of American commerce, until such time as 
by international agreement the requirements of these sec- 
tions can become equally applicable to the shipping of 
all nations. 

That sections of the Seamen’s Act dealing with deserters 
should be repealed as to foreign vessels, and that the State 
Department should seek to have arrest and imprisonment of 
seamen for desertion abolished by other nations. 

That Congress should be asked to request the President 
at’ once to withdraw the notices the United States has 
given regarding abrogation of treaties. 

That a Federal shipping board should be created. 





NEW EXPORT REGULATICNS LESS SEVERE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—The new export regu- 
lations effective February 1, 1916, contain some changes 
which are of interest to lumbermen at this time. Briefly 
the changes are as follows: Owners, shippers or con- 
signors are not required under the new regulations *to 
deliver manifests to the collector of the court of their 
exportations in bond, nor to verify the same by sworn 
statement in cases where shipments are of $100 or less, 
On shipments of over $100 a sworn statement can be 
made before a notary public or other authorized officer 
as well as the collector of the court. Shippers are now 
to be given fifteen days instead of four to file manifests 
for statistical purposes and a bond is required to pro- 
duee these manifests under a penalty of $50 for each 
manifest; thus the penalty for one delinquent shipper’s 
declaration is only $50, if not produced in fifteen days, 
as against a fine of $500 incurred if not nrodueed with- 
in four days under the old regulations. The new regu- 
lations require two classifications only, namely, domestic 
and foreign. Merchandise in transit and merchandise 
withdrawn from bonded warehouse whether free or duti- 
able are omitted altogether. The new form of shipper’s 
manifests preserves a confidential nature of the shipments 
and values are not required to be disclosed to carriers or 
vessels and only one form of sbipper’s declarations is re- 
quired for all classes of exports. 

If goods are shipped 6n a free bill of lading from an 
interior point, the shipper is required to make his list 
on the regulation form which may be printed by the 
shipper. Outward manifest need not be filed until the 
next business day after the departure of the vessel and a 
bond is required for that manifest which will be filed on 
the next business day after the departure. Under the old 
regulations a fine of $500 was incurred by the master of 
the ship if he cleared before filing this manifest. The 
vessel is given 2 notice from the collector that the ship 
pers filed their declarations. All railroad ears are per- 
mitted to leave the United States with their commodities 
immediately and the shippers are allowed fifteen days to 
produce the manifest provided bond is given. 
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Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


a e 
Lumber Transportation | 
| 





HOLDS REGULATION TO BE REASONABLE 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—In a formal opinion 
handed down today the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion holds that a regulation by the railroads requiring 
shippers to pay for the weight of material installed as 
‘‘inside ear door protection’’ in shipping kindling 
wood was not unreasonable. The complainant in this 
case was the Keystone Wood Company, of Williams- 
port, Pa., manufacturer of kindling wood, which pro- 
tested against a regulation of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road and its connections. The shipments immediately 
involved moved from Houghton, Pa., to points in New 
York and New Jersey. 

The commission announced today that on February 
7 Examiner Hagerty will hold a hearing at St. Louis 
concerning the reasonableness of proposed divisions 
of rates between the Monroe & Texas and Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific railroads and between the 
Pine Bluff & Northern and Rock Island roads. The 
inquiry arose from the commission’s decision in the 
Tap Line case, the two trunk lines having entered 
into an arrangement for the resumption of through 
routes and joint rates. 

Charles Donnelly, counsel for the Illinois Central 
Railroad and connecting lines, has filed a reply brief 
in the complaint of the Carrier Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, of Sardis, Miss., protesting against 
rates from Sardis to points in Washington and Idaho 
on hardwood lumber. The complaint states that the 
rate from Sardis to these points is 75 cents a 100 
pounds, plus the rate from Sardis to Memphis. Mr. 
Donnelly declares that the real basis of the complaint 
has been- removed, the hearing having developed the 
fact that ‘‘the publication of the 75 cent rate from 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley points was due to an in- 
advertance’’ and has been corrected. He then proceeds 
to defend the rate from Sardis, contending that the 
commission established its reasonableness in its decision 
in the ease of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association vs. Trans-Continental Freight Bureau, in 
which it held that points in Arkansas, being west of 
the Mississippi River, are properly entitled to a rate 
lower than that from Sardis. In this same decision, 
he says, the commission decided that Sardis, as a point 
south and east of Memphis, should take a higher rate 
than Memphis. 

‘‘TIn dealing with rates where such large blankets are 
involved,’’ says the brief, ‘‘transitions from a higher 
to a lower rate, within comparatively shorter distances, 
are inevitable.’’ 

The D. 8. Pate Lumber Company, of Chicago, today 
filed a petition for rehearing of its complaint against 
the Southern Railway et al., decided originally by the 
commission in the company’s favor in 1913. The com- 
mission ordered the payment of reparation on submis- 
sion of an agreed statement. Subsequently claims ag- 
gregating $961.17 were ordered paid. Owing to the 
fact that certain records had been misplaced, certain 
other claims were not then adjudicated. These aggre- 
gate $256.25, and the complainant seeks a rehearing 
in order to establish its right to this additional repara- 
tion. The question involved in the case was the rea- 
sonableness of a transit charge of 2 cents a 100 pounds 
at Columbus, Miss. The commission held it to be un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded 1.5 cents. 





ASK LOWER PROPORTIONAL AND LOCAL RATES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—Counsel for the com- 
plainants in Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company 
et al. vs. the Iron Mountain Railroad has filed a brief 
attacking the rates on southern yellow pine from Little 
Rock and Malvern, Ark., to Memphis and to Kansas 
City, Joplin, Carthage and Springfield, Mo., Wichita, 
Coffeyville, Fort Scott and Pittsburgh, Kan., and Wag- 
oner, Okla., and the proportional and local rates from 
Little Rock to St. Louis and East St. Louis and 
Thebes, Ill. 

The rate from Little Rock and Malvern to Kansas 
City, Coffeyville, Pittsburg, Joplin, Carthage and 
‘pringfield is 24 cents per 100 pounds and to Wagoner 
“! cents. The proportional and local rate to St. Louis 
sud East St. Louis is 19 cents and to Thebes 16 cents, 

id the proportional and local rate from Malvern to 
‘emphis is 14 cents, that from Little Rock, which is 

t under attack, being 10 cents. 

Complainants ask that a rate be made of 18 cents 
| Kansas City, Pittsburg and Fort Scott; 15 cents to 
oringfield, Joplin, Carthage and Coffeyville; 12 cents 
« Wagoner; 20 cents to Wichita; 12 cents to Thebes; 
> cents to St. Louis and East St. Louis, and from 
ialvern to Memphis 10 cents. It is dectared that the 
pplication of the socalled blanket rate to Little Rock 
id Malvern is an unjust discrimination against those 
ints. 

Attacks Rates on Northern Lumber 


Counsel for the Chicago & Northwestern and other 


‘alroads concerned have filed a brief in the complaint 


the J. 8. Stearns Lumber Company, which charges 


‘sat the rates’ on lumber and forest products from 


ianah, Wis., to points in Central Freight Association 


‘vritory in effect on February 17, 1913, until July 13, 


i14, were unjust, unreasonable and unduly discrimina- 


tory to the extent that they exceed the rates now in 
effect. Reparation is asked amounting to $2,250. The 
carriers declare that the rates in question were vol- 
untarily reduced at the request of the lumber company, 
that the charge that the rates were unreasonable is 
not substantiated by the facts and that there is a total 
lack of evidence showing the facts and amount of 
alleged pecuniary loss. The brief insists that under 
the circumstances the commission is without lawful 
authority to grant reparation. 
Says Proposed Increase Not Justified 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today handed 
down a decision holding that the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road has failed to justify the proposed increased rates 
on lumber in carloads from Neweastle, Cal., to points 
on its line between Reno, Nev., and Ogden, Utah. The 
present rates range from $4.30 a ton at Derby, Nev., 
just east of Reno, to $6.30 a ton at Ogden. The rates 
proposed range from $5.20 at Derby to $8 at Ogden. 
Lumber shippers of San Francisco object to the with- 
drawal of the present rates from Neweastle because 
this will deprive them of the opportunity of shipping 
to Newcastle and of reconsigning their shipments at 
that point whereby they defeat the through rates. The 
commission says: 

Protestants have no other interest in the rates from New- 
castle. In cases where shippers attempt to unlawfully de- 
feat through rates the duty is upon the carriers to apply 
the through rates. Ordinarily we would not require a 
carrier to maintain commodity rates from points at which 
no traffic originates, but in this case the'rates which would 


be left to apply on such occasional shipments as might 
originate at Newcastle would in our view be excessive. 


Suspends Proposed Increased Log Rate 


The commission has suspended from January 26 to 
May 25 the operation of Idaho & Washington Northern 
Railroad tariff ICC No. 81 proposing an increase in the 
rate on logs from Metaline Falls, Wash., to Spokane. 
The present rate is $2 per 1,000 feet minimum weight, 
8,000 pounds per car and applicable only on trainload 
lots on twenty cars or more. The proposed rate is 
$2.25 per 1,000 feet minimum weight 1,000 pounds, but 
eliminates the restriction requiring twenty carloads or 
more. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today handed down a decision dis- 
missing a complaint filed by the Indiana Veneer & 
Lumber Company, attacking a rate of 20 cents per 100 
pounds charged by the Iron Mountain and connecting 
lines for the transportation of logs from Haynes, Ark., 
to Indianapolis, Ind., and a rate of 23 cents from Me- 
Gehee, Ark., to the same place. The commission holds 
that the rates complained of were not shown to have 
been unreasonable. 

The decision also covers a portion of Fourth Sec- 
tion Application No. 4219, the commission denying the 
carriers’ request for authority to continue rates on 
logs from Snow Lake, Ark., to St. Louis, which are 
lower than those concurrently applicable on like traffic 
from Haynes, Ark., and other intermediate points; and 
from Arkansas City, Ark., to St. Louis, and East St. 
Louis and Thebes, Ill., which are lower than those 
concurrently applicable on like traffic from McGehee, 
Ark., and other intermediate points. The relief 
sought is denied, effective March 15, and the commis- 
sion states that tariffs containing rates revised in ac- 
cordance with this order shall be made effective on 
statutory notice. 

In another decision reparation is awarded the Elm 
City Lumber Company on a shipment of lumber from 
Spring Hope, N. C., to Yardley, Pa., which moved via 
the Atlantic Coast Line and connections on a rate of 
21 cents per 100 pounds, which the commission holds 
should not have exceeded 19 cents. The carriers are 
directed to pay complainant $11.98, with interest from 
August 1, 1912, on or before March 1. The opinion 
in this case says: 

The intermediate rates concurrently in effect on lumber in 
carloads to and from Norfolk were 8 cents per 100 pounds 
from Spring Hope to Norfolk and 11 cents from Norfolk to 
Yardley, a total of 19 cents per 100 pounds. Complainant's 
only contention is that the charges were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded the charges which would have ac- 
crued on the basis of. the intermediate rates. No other 


evidence was adduced to support the allegation of unjust 
discrimination. 

The joint rate of 21 cents is still in effect, but effective 
May 15, 1913, the rate from Norfolk to Yardley was in- 
creased to 14 cents, thereby increasing the aggregate of 
intermediate rates to and from Norfolk to 22 cents. Effective 
February 23, 1915, the rate from Norfolk to Yardley was 
increased 5 percent, to 14.7 cents. Defendants insist that 
the 11-cent rate formerly in effect from Norfolk to Yardley 





DATE OF HEARING ERRONEOUS 


In its issue of January 22 the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN published a statement which has been 
given out in Chicago to the effect that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had set the hearing 
of the lumber reclassification matter for March 1. 
Advices from Washington, however, indicate that 
this statement was erroneous and that the commis- 
sion has not thus far set any date for the hearing 
but is now engaged in working on the data sub- 
mitted by the lumber and allied interests. 




















‘We Specialize on 
Quick Deliveries 


It makes no difference where you are 
located, we'll fill your orders promptly 
and accurately for any amount of 


Acorn Brand 
“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


With our warehouse located in Chicago, we 
have access to thirty railroads besides water facili- 
ties reaching all parts of the country. 

With a half million feet of this celebrated floor- 
ing on hand at all times and just a short haul to 
any of these freight stations, you can readily see 
the advantage of placing your orders with us. 

Besides the advantages we offer you in package 
car shipments, you'll find our flooring to be in per- 
fect condition when it arrives at your station, be- 
cause we wrap all 34" thickness in heavy paper, 
free of charge, to prevent damage in transit and 
at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guaranteed on a basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand.” 


**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Go. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESTERN ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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is the one thing we 
know most about 
for we have special- 
ized it for years. 

















Try us on 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


We manufacture 250,000 feet a day, 
all from untapped Calcasieu Parish 
Timber and have complete Dry Kiln 
and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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was relatively too low in comparison with the rates on lum- 
ber from Norfolk to other points in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey; that it was on an improper basis, in that the _pub- 
lished specific proportion of the joint rate from Norfolk to 
Yardley was 13 cents; that usually the local rate is 1 cent 
over the specific proportion maintained ; and that the 11-cent 
rate was published in error. But prior to July 1, 1912, the 
joint rate was 19 cents, which was the sum of the interme- 
diate rates, and the increase of the joint rate to 21 cents 
subsequently to the amendment on June 18, 1910, of the 
fourth section of the act, without any increase in either of 
the intermediate rates, was in violation of that section. 


In another opinion the commission dismissed a com- 
plaint filed by the Bradley Timber & Railway Supply 
Company against the Canadian Northern and connec- 
tions, attacking the reasonableness of a rate of 27 
cents per 100 pounds collected on a carload of lumber 
shipped from Beaudette, Minn., to Vincennes, Ind., 
which is held not to have been unreasonable. 





TO HEAR COMPLAINT ON CEDAR RATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 25.—A hearing will be held 
at Memphis, February 12 before Special Examiner 
Mackey of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
ease of George C. Brown & Co. vs. the Southern Rail- 
way, et al. This complaint was filed some time ago 
for the purpose of compelling the carriers to reduce 
the rate on red cedar lumber from points in North 
Carolina to consuming points in the East and West. 
It is declared that rates are so high that the cedar 
industry has never had a fair opportunity to develop. 
L. E. Brown and H. B. Weiss will be witnesses before 
Mr. Mackey and the case will be presented, from the 
standpoint of the complainants, by J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. 

The commission anrounced some days ago that hear- 
ings in the cases involving proposed advances in freight 
rates from- Memphis and southern points into Central 
Freight Association territory would be begun at Mem- 
phis February 14, but the lumbermen and the carriers 
have both joined in a request to the commission to post- 
pone these hearings until some time in March. It is 
therefore expected that another date will be set in the 
near future. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘*‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
~ WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘“‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
‘BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. “rita” 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Siow’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, ow Cable Address: ‘‘ Nivarium” London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 














HEMLOCK-HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


in as good condition as at present. There is an extreme 
shortage in good No. 1 common and better in all thick- 
nesses from 4/4 up to 8/4. The excess stock of No. 1 
and No. 2 common flooring that was on hand some six 
months ago is practically all used up, and these grades 
have strengthened from $2 to $4 a thousand. This 
applies likewise to No. 3 common. The present indica- 
tions are for a brisk demand for all grades and thick- 
nesses of maple during the coming year. The present 
selling prices on hard maple should be about as follows, 
f. o. b. shipping point: 

ist & No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


Common Common Common 
4/4 $21 $16 $8 
5/4 22 16 to 
8/4 24 17 10 
10/4 26 18 
12/4 30 20 





The ash market is very strong, ash in our territory 
selling as No. 2 common and better for $30 to $38 a 
thousand feet according to quality. We have reports of 
two sales made as high as $36 and one at $38. 

We have been unable to get any definite figures on oak 
as to prices and stock on hand, but indications are that 
the market is becoming stronger and that the prices for 
this wood are advancing. From meager information that 
we have been able to obtain we shouid figure No. 2 com- 
mon and better oak worth from $30 to $32, according to 
quality, or on grades, 4/4. Firsts and seconds, $52; No. 
we $30; No. 2 common, $18, and No. 3 common, 


Soft maple: No. 2 common and better, $22 to $24 

Soft maple: No. 3 common and better 9 to 10 

The report of the committee on resolutions was called 
for. Besides the resolution approving H. R. bill 651, 
there was a resolution advocating the reimposition of 
a tariff on Canadian lumber, shingles and lath. Sug- 
gestions to include pulpwood in the list were, however, 
not accepted on account of the opposition which would 
be made to such a suggestion. These resolutions were 
adopted as was also the one offered by M. J. Quinlan, 
the effect of which is to add to the board of directors 
the last two ex-presidents, thus making a board of six 
directors instead of four. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee was offered 
by M. J. Quinlan. He stated that a peculiar situation 
had arisen as to the presidency. Many members had 
indicated a desire for the reélection of R. B. Goodman 
for a third term on account of the fact that the reor- 
ganized activities of the association and the new work 
undertaken during the last year suggested the wisdom 
of this course. J. T. Phillips, the vice president, had 
also absolutely declined the nomination of presidency 
for the same reasons and the committee therefore felt 
compelled in self defense to offer the name of R. B. 
Goodman for reélection. 

This brought out an energetic protest from Mr. Good- 
man and considerable discussion, which, however, re- 
sulted in a vote which unanimously reélected him. 

J. J. Lingle was chosen for vice president. The 
treasurer, George E. Foster, and Secretary Swan were 
reélected. A. C. Wells, H. H. Heinemann and W. E. 
Clubine were also reélected to succeed themselves upon 
the board of directors. Mr. Quinlan excited some 
laughter by his announcement that he had prevailed 
upon other members of the nominating committee also 
to place him in nomination as one of the directors. 

The entire ticket nominated by the nominating com- 
mittee was elected upon ballot of the secretary, as in- 
structed by motion. 


The Question of Resawing Hemlock 


G. C. Robson, of the sales managers’ committee, then 
presented to the meeting the question of abandoning the 
practice of resawing hemlock. In explanation of this 
matter it should be said that in the hemlock market 
east of Lake Michigan there still prevails a practice of 
resawing hemlock 2 inches and thicker into thinner ma- 
terial, as ordered by the customer, the grade of the 
product, however, being taken as the grade of the thicker 
stock. Two inch No. 1 hemlock, when resawed, will, of 
course, produce a certain percentage of degrade stock, 
which under this practice the customer takes. The prac- 
tice itself arises from the fact that in some instances 
the difference between inch boards and the thicker lum- 
ber will effect a slight saving in cost and often the ma- 
terial is used for purposes for which the proportion of 
the degrade material produced is considered sufficiently 
good. This practice has to some extent crept into the 
marketing territory west of the lake and there had been 
a previous resolution to abandon it provided 90 percent 
of the producers would sign an agreement to that effect. 

Mr. Robson read the names of those who had thus 
far neglected to sign. A number of them who were 
represented at the meeting indicated their willingness to 
abide by the practice in territory west of the lake, which 
was the purpose of the resolution. The matter was 
finally decided by a definite vote of the association recom- 
mending the abandonment of the practice and refusing 
to recognize resawed stock in the association grading 
system. As the matter is understood it is still possible 
to resaw provided the material is reinspected and given 
its correct proper grade, but otherwise it will not be 
recognized as a standard grade and will not be given 
the reinspection service of the association. 


President Turns Office Over 


Following the disposal of this subject occurred one of 
the most remarkable incidents of lumber association his- 
tory. Mr. Goodman, who had some minutes before 
yielded the chair to the vice president, arose and said: 

I am going to say something about this presidency. 1 
don’t like to see things half-cocked and I wanted to have all 
of you stop to think a minute about this proposition to 
make me president for another term. You were so enthusi- 
astic at the time that I thought I had said all I could. 
One man against seventy is a pretty hard proposition. I do 


think, however, that you ought to have confidence enov :h 
in me to know that if you will just let me go on as ¢hivr- 
man of the hemlock promotion campaign as I have boon 
appointed and let me do that work and to work in ey: ry 
other way as actively as though I continued as president, it 
will really be a great deal better than to reélect me for a 
third time and break a desirable precedent. do not went 
the other lumber associations to feel that this association 
has accomplished all that it has merely because of its presi 
dent. It is not the case. It is because you have all done 
your best. I have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
appreciated my work, but I would appreciate it still more 
if you will not let me be merely an assistant to the presi. 
dent, as some of these railroad people have. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

I want you to do this for me. It is best for the associa. 
tion. I may have filled the office to your satisfaction and 
you have showed me that I have; so can Mr. Phillips. I 
will have just as much work to do and I will have more 
influence even as a director and lay-worker than I would 
have in a third term as president if you will just let me 
have my way about this. I do not decline the office; it is 
not an office that anybody can decline when tendered, but I 
want it to go to Mr. Phillips. 

C. A, GOODMAN—I agree with what our president has said 
about this. Everybody has an idea that two terms are reilly 
long enough. We have a whole lot of members—eighty or 
ninety concerns—some represented by three or four active 
members. It seems best for the association to make the 
change. I was appointed on a committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions for this hemlock advertising fund; the prospective 
subscribers wanted to know who was going to spend the 
money. It would be more unwise to make a change in that 
chairmanship than in the presidency. That is my serious 
belief on the subject, and besides that I was once president 
of this association and I only got two terms. [Applause.] 

R. B. GooDMAN—My brother seems to be the only friend I 
have so far. 





Edward Hines, E. A. Hamar and others then spoke 
on the subject, expressing their conversion under Mr. 
Goodman’s arguments, some of them in their remarks 
paying tribute to his powers as an evangelist. As a re- 
sult the vote on president was reconsidered and J. T. 
Phillips was unanimously elected to that position. 

The meeting adjourned with a general feeling of en- 
thusiasm and good fellowship, and was immediately 
followed by a meeting of the board of directors. 


PROTEST AGAINST READJUSTMENT OF RATES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 27.—At a special meeting of 
the members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at the Hotel Pfister 
in Milwaukee Thursday morning to consider the rate 
question in more detail than it had been discussed at 
the annual meeting on the previous day, those present 
went on record as opposing any readjustment of exist- 
ing rates on logs, lumber or any line of forest products. 

A resolution was passed declaring that the association 


is not in favor of supporting the movement headed by © 


J. N. Tittemore, which aims to bring about a readjust- 
ment of rates, if the result would be a change in the 
present commodity rates and an increase in the rates 
on logs, lumber or any line of forest products. Most 
of the time was taken up with a discussion of the stand 
which the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association would take in regard to the much 
talked of case fathered by Mr. Tittemore to bring about 
a readjustment of class rates on a mileage basis. 

The lumbermen present expressed themselves in no 
uncertain terms against any proposed change in the 
present situation, preferring to leave undisturbed the 
existing status quo. W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis., de- 
clared that any readjustment which would bring about 
an advance in lumber rates would result in the anni- 
hilation of the lumber interests of Wisconsin. This 
sentiment was expressed by every member present. 

Following the passage of a resolution to this effect, 
Chairman A. L. Osborn appointed the following six 
members who will aid the transportation bureau of the 
association, paying particular attention to the Titte- 
more case, or any other case that may tend to disturb 
existing rates: M. P. McCullough, of Schofield; W. R. 
MeCall, of Tomah; H. W. Moore, of Fond du Lac; 
R. B. Goodman, of Goodman; F. D. Lake, of Menasha, 
H. H. Heineman, of Merrill; W. A. Holt, of Oconto; 
and Mr. Caswell, representing the tanning interests. 

These newly appointed members will work with the 
transportation committee, made up of the following: 
J. S. Weideman, of Trout Creek, Mich.; Louis Ander- 
son, of Calderwood, Mich., and C. C. Collins, of Madi- 
son, Wis. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MEN MEET 
TSpecial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 27.—At the first annual meet 
ing of the Northern White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at the Hotel Pfister here today, officers 

were elected as follows: 
President—W. B. Earle, of Hermansville, Mich. 
First vice president—W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis. 
Second vice president—M. D. Reeder, of Boyne City, Mich 
Treasurer—A. C. Wells, of Menominee, Mich. 





Directors—M. J. Quinlan, of Soperton, Wis. ; W.°B, Thomas, 


of Manistique, Mich.; M. J. Bell, of Minneapolis, Minn.; lk. 


A. Hamar, of Chassell, Mich.; C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, 


Wis.; Benjamin Finch, of Duluth, Minn.; C. C. Westcott. 
of Grayling, Mich. 

Twenty-five concerns were represented in the meeting 
After a discussion of shingle grades the association de 
cided to leave the adoption of grades to a committe 
to be appointed by President Earle. Tie 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the associatio' 
to furnish shingles for a model farm house to be erecte:: 
at the University of Wisconsin at Madison. The asso 
ciation decided to maintain exhibits and display its nev 
grades at the annual convention of the Wisconsin Retai 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to be held in Milwaukec 
February 22, 23 and 24. After an informal discussion 0: 
matters of general interest to the association member 
the meeting adjourned. 
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| THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—This is the first meeting of the great 
\orthwestern Lumbermen’s Association that we ever attended, but we were 
» good deal more excited over the fact than the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation was. Turn say a thousand retailers loose in a room talking 
about trade extension or the Gibbon’s insomnia cure or the gayety of the 
(iayety, and the gentle art of poesy might just as well.fold its tents like the 
well known Arabs and silently steal away. 

The Northwestern meeting proved to be what we had always heard: it 
was, @ Whale of a meeting. But then it has a whale of a territory, and a 
whale of a president (and that applies to the one going out and the one 
coming in) and a whale of a secretary. So everybody has a whale of a 
time. One doesn’t think of whales ordinarily in connection with Minnesota; 
which simply goes to prove that one doesn’t think. 

President Webster had a vein of humor and sense that helped the meet- 
ing a whole lot. A vein of humor in a man is about as good a thing as a 
vein of coal in a farm. It warms you much in the same way. A vein of 
humor in one’s self will from many a danger free us, and foolish notion. 
Mr. Webster has this vein developed to arterial proportions, and so he is a 
fortunate man. bd 

Of course it did everybody’s heart good to see the manufacturers come 
into the meeting and tell some of their problems, and to get some of the 
retailers’ problems, because after the retailers and manufacturers had traded 
problems and then gone over in a corner and compared them to see who 
had gotten the worst of it, they found they were mates. 

Ed Hines and we met in the lobby of the Radisson. About the last time 
we saw each other we were both trying to impress a steamship office over 
in London with the fact that we were badly needed at home, because we 
didn’t either of us care much for Zeppclins anyway. Every time we meet 
now we get together and recall those happy hours in Europe when we were 
both at the front busily engaged in looking for the rear. 

Bob Goodman, Ed Hines and Charlie Keith all made good speeches, and 
there isn’t any doubt that this close-up, as they say in the movies, did a lot 
of good. The salesman is all right, and we love him, but once in a while 
we like to see the fellow who makes the boards, and hear what he thinks, 
and what other board-moulders think. In other words, we like to see the 
codperation put in operation. 

The exhibit was also a whale. There was much fine flooring and shiplap 
and doors and things to be seen, after you had picked them out from the 
steel fences and paper roofing. It must have made the millman realize, 
and every other lumberman realize, that the fight the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and other associations and the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN are making for the lumber industry, and for the promotion of wood 
where wood belongs, is a good fight, a wood fight, and worth all it costs. 

The weather for the Nezthwestern meeting was all O. K. If anybody is 
looking for any humor about the weather he will have to go to some winter 
resort where it is really cold, for there is nothing to laugh at in the 
balmy atmosphere of Minneapolis. 

We shall meet you next, gentle reader, at Philadelphia. 











THE OUTLOOK 


One thing about the sawmill game that I observe is this 

(It always seems to be the same each year without a miss) : 
Demand may be a little light, the orders may be small, 

And people may not pay you right, or never pay at all, 
The shipments may not equal cut, the price be what it should, 
The business may be rotten—but the outlook’s always good. 


So why complain when things are slow and values under par? 
Just be an optimist, you know, no matter how they are. 

It may be raining in the sticks, be trouble in the crew, 

The band-mill may be out of fix, your notes be coming due, 
The bank may fail, the yard may burn, and rot get in the wood, 
But don’t you ever give a dern—the outlook’s always good! 


THE REMEDY 


When you’re down in the mouth, when the world isn’t right, when the wor- 
ries are thicker than flies, 

I will tell you the thing that will straighten you out and will bring back the 
fire in your eyes, 

I will tell you the thing that will liven you up and will bring back the smile 
and the smirk— 

It’s the little old mill, or the little old yard, and the little old matter of 
Work! 


Don’t go looking for salve, and for sympathy seek, and for someone to sob 
on your chest, 

Don’t sit in the twilight and pity yourself and weep on the front of your 
vest 

Don’t think you will remedy trouble a bit with a cry, or a sigh, or a sob— 

Just take a new hold of the mill or the yard and just buckle right down to 
the job! 


WEALTH 
ome folks wouldn’t think that he had very much, in these days of the 
millionaire mob; ; 
fe hadn’t a yacht, nor a house by the sea, and he had to keep right on 
the job. 


‘le hadn’t a million in seven percents, and no railroads he gambled or ran, 
‘ut some way he always was smiling and glad, for he was that kind of a 


man. 
et all that he had in this valley of tears for which his Creator to thank 
‘Yas a little old wife and a little old mill*and a thousand or so in the bank. 


) sometimes it seems that, in measuring wealth, it is hard to tell just how 
to do; 
t’s hard to tell just what a fortune may be, for the folks with enough are 
so few. 
No doubt you would scorn such a fortune as his, you would call it no for- 
tune at all; 
“or his clothing was plain, and he walked from his work to a house that was 
modest and small. ; ; : 
et some way his friends always felt he was rich, though in telling his 
worth he was frank— : 
‘ust a little old wife and a little old mill and a thousand or so in the bank. 








THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
LVII. 


C. A. FINKBINE, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


He may not be the biggest man 
In this here U.S. A., 

Although he’s built upon a plan 
That is not retrousse; 

But when the out-shoot splits the pan 
He’ll yell and hip-hooray— 

He is the biggest baseball fan 
In all of Ioway! 





SWAMPING 


If war is the hell 
That the general said, 
Er is said to have said, so they claim, 
Except that a shell 
Never breaks overhead, 
This ain’t so much better a game. 
For fightin’ the French 
Er the Dutch is no snap, 
Er routin’ the Russians a romp, 
But you live in a trench 
An’ you work like a yap 
When you’re scrapin’ a road through 
a swamp. 


No bullet may whiz, 
An’ no cannon may roar, 
An’ no bayonet give you a poke, 
But the lumberin’ biz, 
As I mentioned before, 
It ain’t any sort of a joke. 
It’s live in the muck, 
An’ it’s eat in the rain, 
An’ it’s home an’ the babies to miss; 
It’s the rottenest luck, 
Let me mention again— 
An’ you git no iron crosses fer this. 





FAITH 


The things we know 
Will save us grieving, 
But joy ‘below 
Is more believing. 





YOURSELF 


’Most anyone wishes to have a vaca- 
tion, forgetting his work and his 
troubles a spell, 

*Most anyone wishes a little cessation 
from labor and longing and worries 
as well; 

But somehow and someway you can’t 
seem to get it; you try and you 
travel and wander around, 

But wherever you go you are sure td 
regret it—contentment is something 
that never is found. 


And there is a reason: It isn’t the 
ocean, the mountain, the farm, or 
the railroad to blame, 

Because each awakens no lasting emo- 
tion of pleasure, but leaves you still 
worried the same. 

It isn’t the place or the weather or 
season, the cot that you sleep on, the 
food on the shelf; 

You can’t get away from the glooms 
for the reason you never can get 
quite away from yourself. 





WOMAN 


W’en God made earf 

Den God made hebben, 
W’en God made days 

Den God made seben, 
W’en God made man 

Den God made stubble— 
But w’en God made woman 

Den God made trouble. 










HO TK Ls 
STAT ILE TR 


BUFFALO DETROIT 
800Rooms 800 Baths 7OORooms 7OOBaths 


a Rates from $139 aday Rates from$2°@°aday 
Rates from $152 aday 200+oom addition building 300-r0cm addition building 


Comfortable 


OU’LL be comfortable—bodily and 

mentally—in a Hotel Statler, so far 

. as it is in the power of a hotel to make 
you so. 


Comfort isn’t wholly a matter of a good bed, 
easy chairs, restful surroundings and cleanli- 
ness. At a Hotel Statler you get those things 
—at their best—and you also get a service that 
keeps your comfort in mind. Further, it is an 
efficient service, that relieves you of petty wor- 
ries about telegrams or laundry or baggage or 
callers. 
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That service is for every guest, whether he 
spends $1.50 or $20 a day. 


A good bed in a clean, light, pleasant room; 
a private bath room; circulating ice-water; a 
well-stocked writing desk; a morning paper be- 
fore you wake; cheerful restaurants, serving 
good food; extra-comfortable lounging rooms— 
these things are but the background of that 
complete, courteous, interested service which 
we call Hotel Statler Service. 
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You’ll always find other lumbermen at the 
Statler. Most of them stop with us when in 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 
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The Latest 
WY, eyes gel 
Silage 

Methods 


Tells you 

all there is to 

know about present- 

day silage feeding—how 

to build silos. Gives reliable 

and unbiased facts (we do not sell 

silos) on every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos—pit, brick, 

tile, cement, concrete silos—all modifications. 

Also covers every crop used for silage—41 of 

them. Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 

—better than former copies used as text books in 

colleges. Copyrighted November, 1914. Ten page 

index. Wesend it for 10c coin or stamps. Send 
for this new copy today. 


Silver’s “Ohio” 
Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet ‘‘Silo 

Filler Logic’’ which we send 

free. Enclose 10c and we send 

a> ‘* Modern Silage Methods’’ 
GLP with them. 


4 The Silver Mfg. Co. 
392 Broadway, Salem, O. 









Lumber Shed  fissiie book covers 


every phase of shed 
Construction. 


construction and other 
buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY 


nection with a retail 
yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada‘or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
# YELLOW PINE S9NS'5AF |& 


SHORT LEAF 


SourHeen HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


\% & FA 


Chicago, Ill. 

















For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
nn. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











[AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 
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| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
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TELLS PHYSICAL CONDITION OF PANAMA CANAL 


(Concluded from page 37.) 


ment in the vicinity or in the rear of the dredges, 
forcing them to withdraw and begin again their ap- 
proaches on it. These successive movements are due 
in large measure to the rains, which were above the 
average through October. The amount of material 
blocking the canal at this locality could be easily re- 
moved in ten days but for the recurring movements. 
When a cut is secured through this mass and it can 
be held, some idea can be formed of when the pass- 
age of ships can be resumed, but until this is accom- 
plished it it impossible to make any predictions. 
Sluicing the obstruction is producing some results, and 
the nozzles are being increased and streams with 
greater pressure are to be put at work to force the 
material to the dredges and to draw down the material 
which is the cause of obstruction. This sluicing, how- 
ever, will not decrease the amount of material to be 
handled by the dredges. In the meantime the dredges 
not employed on the obstruction are working to the 
north of it digging the channel to full depth and as 
much wider than the prism as is necessary to remeye 
those portions of the slide. 

In moving toward the cut the material on the east 
side is forming into a succession of waves, which 
move gradually into the prism. The one that oc- 
eupied part of the channel in October is being dug 
away, except at the obstruction, another has formed 
in its rear, and still another is forming up the slope 
of the hill. This material in moving down has at 
the same time taken away the support of the over- 
lying rock on the north side of Gold Hill, which, be- 
ing seamed, becomes overbalanced and breaks away, 
producing the same results as occurred on the south 
face of Gold Hill during the removal of Cucaracha 
slide. 

On the west bank the wave effect is also evident. 
Here the bank was pushed forward horizontally into 
the channel, followed by a settlement of the mass; the 
benches in some portions still maintain their relative 
positions with respect to each other, but the ground in 
their rear settled, forming sink holes on the side 
away from the prism. There is some movement north- 
ward along the axis of these depressions into the 
prism. The southern portion of this west bank has 
come to rest, but projects into the channel. 


Methods of Moving Obstructions 


As stated previously, the breaks in the vicinity of 
Culebra were handled by excavations in the prism and 
by steam shovels lightening the banks above; at Cu- 
caracha a great deal of material was diverted from 
the prism by sluicing. When the break of October 14, 
1914, occurred an examination was made to ascertain 
if relief could be afforded by either of these methods, 
but neither was practicable for the east bank. The 
configuration of the ground made it impossible to 
sluice any material away from the prism. Steam 
shovels and trains could not operate on any portion 
of the broken mass, which was incapable of giving: 
them necessary support, and so far as concerned the 
stretch of ground between the break and the limiting 
erack it was in such condition that before prepara- 
tions could be completed for beginning work it would 
be broken up so that steam shovels could effect nothing. 
Subsequent developments have verified this. No fur- 
ther cracks or indications of a further extension east- 
ward have occurred, and judging from past experience 
the existing limits are definitely marked, the farthest 
section being 1,300 feet from the east water line of 
the canal. 

Steam Shovels Not Usable 


Similar investigations were made with regard to the 
use of steam shovels and sluicing operations on the 
west’ bank. The configuration of the ground is such 
that all the material in the present movement will 
be taken away long before the area involved could 
he reached. Like the east side, sluicing away from 
the direction of the prism is impracticable. 

The conclusion reached, therefore, was that the only 
method of handling the slides on the two banks is to 
remove the material from the prism by dredges as it 
comes in. The breaks on the two banks are clearly 
defined, and judging from experience with other slides 
and breaks the limits of the movement have been 
reached. 

Mr. MacDonald, the geologist formerly employed, 
passed through here on his way to Costa Rica three 
weeks ago, and after going thoroughly over the slides 
reached the same conclusions as to the limits to which 
the sliding would take place and the methods employed 
for handling the material. His profession, his intimate 
knowledge of the formation of the locality, and his 
experience with the various slides and breaks make 
his opinions on the subject of value. He also ex- 
pressed the belief that the troubles due to slides 
would end with the removal of the material from those 
in progress. 

When the break occurred in October, 1914, and the 
subsequent breaking up of the west bank became evi- 
dent, it was decided to augment the dredging fleet 
by another 15-yard dipper dredge and three 1,000-cubic 
yard barges, all of which are now in service, and the 
dredges are handling at the slide nearly 1,000,000 cubic 
yards per month at a cost of less than 30 cents per 
eubic yard. 

As to the amounts involved, it is difficult to make 
any reliable estimate. As already stated, when the 
break occurred at Cucaracha in 1913 it was estimated 
that 2,000,000 cubic yards were involved, but before 
the movement ceased 4,679,238 cubic yards were taken 


out by steam shovels and dredges, in addition to uy 
wards of 1,000,000 cubie yards of material which wou! 
have entered the prism had it not been removed b: 
sluicing. 

The length of the slides, which are directly opposit 
each other, is approximately 2,200 feet (the chann 
through which is navigable with the exception of 60: 
feet); the banks are 300 to 3560 feet above sea lev; 
on the east and extend up to 480 feet above sea lev: 
on the west. The area of the territory affected o 
the east side covers 81 acres and on the west side 78./ 
acres. 

Great Mass of Material to Be Removed 


Assuming that all material lying above planes ex 
tending from the outside limits of the bottom of the 
prism, reference 40, up to the limits of the breaks, 
will move into the cut, 7,000,000 cubic yards will have 
to be removed before the slides are entirely stopped. 
Mr. Comber, resident engineer of the dredging divi 
sion, assumed a surface parallel to the surface existing 
on October 14, the date of the last complete survey, 
and 45 feet below it, on which basis 13,000,000 cubic 
yards would be the quantity to be handled. He thinks, 
however, that a mean between the two amounts may 
be more nearly correct, which was the method of 
arriving at the 10,000,000 cubic yard figure which has 
appeared in the press. It is at best only a guess. It 
must not be inferred from this that the canal will be 
closed until this amount is dredged, for such is not the 
case; on the contrary, it is the intention to pass ships 
as soon as a channel is secured through the remaining 
600 feet, and there are reasonable grounds for as- 
suming that a channel through the obstructed area 
can be maintained. 

It is certain that the troubles are due to the failure 
of underlying strata, because these were unable to 
bear the weight that the banks brought upon them. 
Under the circumstances it is difficult to under- 
stand the impression that has gained credence in some 
quarters that a sea level canal would have avoided the 
difficulties encountered, since the cutting would have 
been through the same material, but at least 80 feet 
deeper. 

It is also certain that nothing can stop the move- 
ments now in progress until the angle of repose is 
reached for the materials under the conditions that 
exist, and that this can be reached only by removing 
the excess amount of material, If experience counts 
for aught, then that gained in the handling of the 
slides and breaks that have occurred along the line 
of the canal leaves no doubt that the means adopted 
and now in use will effect a cure in the slides that 
now close the canal; furthermore, that when cured 
no further troubles need. be anticipated from slides 
in this locality. : 





DISCUSS FORESTRY PROBLEMS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—The Weeks Law Codperative 
Forest Fire Conference opened yesterday at the rooms of 
the Public Service Commission, the third forestry con- 
ference of the week here in Boston. There were speak- 
ers present from Washington, D. C.; New York, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Maryland, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. All these States and several 
others which were represented by delegates are inter- 
ested in the operation of the Weeks law relative to forest 
fires. 

State Forester Frank W. Rane of Massachusetts was 
chosen presiding officer, and Maxwell C. Hutchins, the 
State fire warden of Massachusetts, officiated as general 
manager of the conference yesterday and today. One 
of the interesting features of the conference this year 
was a moving picture exhibition last evening at Tremont 
Temple to illustrate in vivid fashion the terrible de- 
structiveness of forest fires and the most efficient methods 
of fighting them. Films were obtained from the forestry 
departments of Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York and 
Wisconsin, and from the United States Forest Service. 
One of the attractions was a film which showed every 
operation from the time that the lumberman goes into 
the woods with his ax and sawmill until the logs have 
keen converted into lumber or paper. 

After routine business had been disposed of, the prin- 
cipal speaker at the opening session yesterday morning 
was J. G. Peters, chief of the State codperative work at 
Washington, who discussed the policy and the methods 
of the Federal Government in giving financial aid to 
States in fighting forest fires. 

Forestry and education of the public as important 
factors in protecting forests from fire were discussed at 
the afternoon session by Foresters Howard of New 
York, Wilbur of New York and Schaff of Michigan. 
George H. Wirt, the chief forest fire warden of Penn- 
sylvania, told how his State became uptodate in forest 
fire laws in 1915. The story of how he is now organiz- 
ing his department and of experiences with forest fires 
in that State and methods of their control was very inter- 
esting and instructive. 

Discussion at the conference today centered chiefly on 
the use of the aeroplane in discovering forest fires ani 
Forest Commissioner Moody of Wisconsin read a very in 
teresting paper on how the aeroplane has been employed 
in forest fire prevention in his State. 





THE IMPORTS of pulpwood in 1914 were over 1,000,000 
cords, valued at over $7,000,000, all of which came from 
Canada. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








WASHINGTON STATE DECEMBER SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—The total export and do- 

iestic offshore waterborne shipments from the State of 
\Vashington for December, including rail shipments to 
sritish Columbia, amounted to 16,203,345 feet as com- 
pared to 28,749,554 feet for November. The foreign 
vaterborne shipments for January amounted to 11,678,- 
120 feet, the domestic waterborne shipments 4,370,925 
‘eet and the rail shipments to British Columbia 154,- 
000 feet. The foreign waterborne shipments for No- 
vember amounted to 21,393,559 feet, domestic offshore 
waterborne shipments, 6,817,995 feet, and railway ship- 
ments to British Columbia 538,000 feet. A decrease 
of over 12,000,000 feet is noted in the total export and 
domestic offshore waterborne shipments for December 
as compared to the previous month, the greatest de- 
crease being in the foreign shipments, which were 
nearly 10,000 feet less than in November. A decrease 
of 2,447,070 feet is also noted in the domestic offshore 
shipments for December. 

The total export and domestic offshore waterborne 
shipments for December, 1914, including rail shipments 
to British Columbia, amounted to 20,588,828 feet as 
compared to 16,203,345 feet for the same period in 
1915. The foreign shipments for December, 1914, 
amounted to 12,676,154 feet, compared to 11,678,420 
feet for December, 1915. The domestic shipments for 
December, 1914, amounted to 7,663,674 feet as com- 
pared to 4,370,925 feet for December, 1915. 

The approximate value of the December, 1915, ship- 
ments amounted to $277,694. The total value of the 
December shipments, including shingles, lath, poles and 
piling, pickets, railroad ties, box shooks, mining props 
ete., was $361,661. The following tables give the ports 
of shipment and destinations: 

Foreign 
To W. Coast Australia and 
S. America N. Zealand Mexico Orient 
Grays Harbor. 
Puget Sound. 2,353, ) 
By rail to British Columbia 154,000. 


Europe 





Domestic 
a 1 ey 
FROM Hawaiian Islands Alaska 
SPT Tor TC Tee ee 2,048,930 1,131,973 
AGUA WE TR OUOE oo oo 6650 0s ee poe 5 i eS) ernie 
{mount Value 
ROR tig ohn xs ae nite gerac a tana wwe 2,677,000 $4,440.00 
(OS) Ee itl Sh ese Ben eRe eer ROR eT Reset er 688,000 2,058.00 
PN sree ros aisha yc8\ GY easiel sila oie 58,000 714.00 
POG GEE MUMS... «ccc ecescensa 1,802 4,897.00 
PN Ss 6c 5 0s oh dae wa Ne daeice es 585,000 63,067.00 
AE ICD oie. 5.10508 ora ees 05b-o 0% vie 10,000 3,540.00 


DIDI TICONE, «6 «<6: 00's 00 ces 06:5) 8,510 5,253.00 

Of. the 2,677,000 shingles, 2,376,000 were shipped to 
the Hawaiian Islands and 301,000 to Alaska. New 
Zealand and Australia imported 617,000 lath, 60,000 
going to the Hawaiian Islands and 11,000 to Alaska. 
Of the 585,000 box shooks 54,000 were shipped to the 
west coast of South America, 200,000 to the Orient, 60,- 
000 to Australia, and 271,000 to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Of the poles and piling going to domestic ports, 280 
were shipped to Alaska and 897 to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


BRITISH DECEMBER TRADE LIGHT 


Prices Firm and Advancing—Cargo Tonnage Scarce or 
Not Available 








In their notes on British trade for December, 1915, 
Smith & Tyrer (Ltd.), of Liverpool, England, say: 

In spite of the trading difficulties during the last unsettled 
year, the results on the whole should be favorable to the 
wood trade, and the present position may be considered 
sound. ‘The difficulties of ocean and home transport are 
growing very serious, and these and other complications are 
likely to become more acute as the war continues. 

PircH Pine.—Supplies are coming forward very sparsely 
and the situation is rendered very difficult owing to the high 
and rising freight and the scarcity of tonnage. Hewn timber 
is not actively inquired for, sawn timber has shown. a fur- 
ther substantial advance in value with an upward tendency. 
Prime lumber is in poor demand, but lower qualities, sleepers 
and crossings are wanted. Hardwoods of most descriptions 
are asked for, but supplies are difficult to obtain. Spruce 
DvaLs.—The import has been light owing to the small amount 


Stock of Timber, Deals Etc. in Liverpool, Birkenhead, Garston Etc 
MONTH ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1915 





Import. -—C 

1913. | 1914, a) 1913. 
Quebee sq’re pine, c. ft.. Nil Nil. Nil. 
Ghee waney beard, c. ft. Nil. Nil. Nil. § 1,000 = 2,000 
© berian pine logs, c. ft. Nil. Nil. Nil. 20,00! Nil. 
| a act Cc, ft. Spear Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Ii.Col. & Org. pine, c.ft. Nil. Nil. 7,000 15,000 34,000 
Cal. redwood, c. ft...... NUL Nil. Nil. 9,000 4,06 
Kaurl pine, €. ftin.csscs Nil. Nil. 5,000 5,900 7,000 
Oinzig, ete., fir, c. ft... Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 Nil. 
'teh pine, hewn, c. ft.. _ Nii Nil Nil. 5,900 5,000 


ch pine, sawn, c. ft. 79,000 §8,000 48,000 128,000 38,000 
pine, planks-b’ds, ¢c.ft107,000 104,000 38,000 ‘ 
pine, slprs. etc. Ees.. 


i wee ee _ #88 eee eee 

CGuk, Can. & VU. 8., ¢.ft.. Nil. Nil. Nil. 4,000 2,000 
k planks, c. 2. ...3. 224,000 88,000 109,000 115,000 72,000 
k, Baltic ete, c. ft. Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 4,000 
k, Japanese, c. ft.... Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 Nil. 
ML, Wes. Race. we Kd 0 68 Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
CHROME, D)-Bbso< 0 sees 5,000 Nil. 8,000 10,000 5,000 
‘ch planks, c. ft...... 38,000 69,000 38,00€. 25,000 25,000 
hy hy Se oe wiv ae ok 56% 2,000 6,000 Nil. 5,000 15,600 
Ind. teak, c. ft...... 18,000 25,000 11,000 42,000 27,600 
senheart, C. ft. «...5. 15,000 19,000 Nil. 5,000 1,000 
ebec yellow ine 
leals, wie. ap emis a ee 240 110~=Nil. * 600 780 
ec red p. dis., stds.. 10 Nil. 40 140 240 

‘ bee spruce Gls., stds.. 180 Nil. 540 820 60 
‘rian ine lanks, 
te, ak ack be eae 220 ~—s« Nil. Nil. 120 30 


a NS spruce} tas, 1,860 3,120 1,900 2,770 4,940 


t.rd.& wh’t dls. Til. 1,440 1,550 
ies b% is: | stas. 10. Nil 340 on 
Feitie fllooring, stds.... 940 360 540 410 970 
© atz ete.,whitew’'d,stds. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 





tion.-— — 
1914, 1915. 1913. 


of space available by the liners and the almost total absence 
of prompt cargo tonnage either sail or steam. There are few 
vessels offering for spring loading, and prohibitive rates are 
being asked. HemLocx.—aArrivals are coming forward to an 
advancing market. Bircu.—The demand for logs is slow, 
but planks have been more active, and prices have improved. 
PINE.—The inquiry has improved. Shipments of lower ports 
pine are coming to a ready market, and better prices are 
being realized. Paciric Coast Woops.—There is an active 
inquiry, but the difficulty of freighting stock has materially 
restricted business. 





CCMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWS EXPORT LOSS 


TAcoMA, WASH., Jan, 24.—The foreign lumber busi- 
ness done by the mills of the Puget Sound customs dis- 
trict in 1915 was less than half of that done in 1911, 
according to Government figures. The total foreign ship- 
ments last year for the district were 214,089,000 feet and 
in 1911 the total was 459,913,000 feet, a decrease of 245,- 
824,000 feet for 1915. The report of the collector of 
customs for December, issued this week, shows that for- 
eign shipments last month were only 12,670,000 feet, 
about on a par with December, 1914. 

Following is a comparative statement of the foreign 
lumber trade for five years, as shown by the customs 
house figures, and tells its own story: 

1911—Ft. 1912—Ft. 19183—Ft. 1914—Ft, 1915—Ft. 
Jan.; .21,397,000 31,828,000 27,863,000 28,736,000 8,013,000 
Feb. ..27,363,000 27,489,000 20,471,000 26,645,000 —_ 9,708,000 
Mar. ..31,021,000 30,080,000 36,152,000 42,161,000 18,399,000 
Apr. ..44,794,000 32,716,00G 38,310,000 40,225,000 18,461,000 
May ..44,399,000 59,434,000 36,886,000 28,549,000 21,119,000 
June ..44,043,060 43,428,060 46,853,000 30,281,000 28,674,000 
July ...29,948,000 48,576,000 41,426,000 39,254,000 12,100,000 
Aug. ..70,447,000 45,835,000 42,079,000 28,879,000 22/823,000 
Sept. ..37,180,000 39,642,000 37,337,000 32,731,000 20,860,000 
Oct. ..86,161,000 29,685,000 38,307,000 16,714,000 17,956,000 
Nov. ..45,773,000 31,135,000 31,780,000 19,272,000 23/306,000 
Dec. ... 27,387,009 27,820,000 35,506,000 12,853,000 12,670,000 





Tot'ls 459,913,000 447,675,000 431,000,000 336,401,000 214,089,000 


The barkentine John C. Meyer, built at the Puyallup 
River shipyards several years ago of fir lumber from the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s plant, has been 
sold to eastern parties for $45,000. The vessel has been 
engaged in the coast lumber trade since it was built and 
is now in Rosario, and will go to New York for inspec- 
tion and transfer. The barkentine John Palmer, also a 
fir vessel, engaged for several years in the lumber trade, 
has been sold to eastern parties for $50,000. The steam 
schooner St. Helens, well known in the lumber trade, has 
been sold by Comyn, Mackall & Co. to private buyers for 
$214,000. It was purchased a few months ago by the 
sellers for $168,000. 

The Defiance Lumber Company this week finished load- 
ing the schooner Samar with 899,326 feet for the Amer- 
ican Trading Company, and destined for Australia. 


~ 


EXPORTS SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 24.—For the week ended 
Saturday, lumber and timber exports here totaled 1,021,- 
000 feet, a round quarter-million feet ahead of the pre- 
vious week’s movement but very far below normal of 
course. Six steamships sailing for overseas destinations 
showed no forest products on their manifests and a 
seventh carried nothing in that line but a few hard- 
wood logs. Steamship Howth Head, for Dublin and 
Belfast, filed a general cargo manifest that recalled 
peace times in the character and variety of shipments, 
which included 325,000 feet of yellow pine and gum: 
The Texas, for Gothenberg and Christiania, took approxi- 
mately 200,000 feet of poplar, oak, walnut and gum, 
and the bark Porto, for Oporto, carried staves and 
nearly 200,000 feet of oak, walnut, magnolia, gum and 
mahogany lumber. These were the only shipments fur- 
nishing anything resembling a ‘‘feature.’? The move- 
ment to Latin-American ports was rather lighter than 
usual. In addition to the lumber and timber, there 
were of exports during the week 288, 435 staves, 21,963 
bundles shooks, 1,306 crossties, 550 pilings and 453 
hardwood logs. . There moved coastwise to New York, 
33,973 bundles box material and 33,000 feet lumber. 

The export market ‘‘lays’’ about as it was. Ocean 
rates show no inclination to come down to reasonable 
levels and steamer room continues scarce. Grain, petro- 
leum and its derivatives, and steel and iron are moving 
rather freely to European 
destinations. Foreign inquiry 
continues and there are con- 
tinual reports of quotations 
asked upon schedules run- 
ning into many millions of 
feet. How much actual busi- 
ness results is very hard to 
determine. A  72,000,000- 





Nil. 9,000 8,000 3,000 

25,000 19,000 13,000 
Nil. 61,000 25,000 3,000 
Nil. | 4,000 3,000 _Nil. 
5,000 390,000 265,000 32,000 
8,000 28,000 295,000 150,000 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress ! 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidzg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway ~ 
The Transfer PP GE. 
Lumber&ShingleCo. TRANSFER BRAK 


} in EXTRA 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. ff 16 s CLEAR 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Sime sH 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears tt 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 


WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


PLO CL OAR SHINGL 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 





Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 














e- c:) 
The Collier-Barnett Co. 
WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














3,000 91,000 74,000 19,000 
29000 326,000 153,000 119,000 
Nil. 


7,000 16,000 76,000 34,000 

Nil. 11000 (3'000 2.000 feet order for account the @ arn 
3,000 78,000 88,000 35,000 

62,000 755,000 487,000 508.080 

28.6 7 7 

piped Sone eee a ag ; Stock of Timber, Deals Etc. at Manchester Docks 


MONTH ENDED DECEM®ER 31, 1915 








Import. -—Cecnsumption.-— ——--—Stock. -- 

10,000 3,000 1,000 1913. 1914. 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915. 

8,000 85,000 143,000 19,000 Q’bee board pine, c. ft Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,060 4,000 10,C00 177,C00 277,000 165,000 
Nil. 4,000 4,000 3,000 Q’bec sq. pine, c. ft... Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 5.000 5,000 ~—«5,000 
4,000 15,000 7,000 45,000 Q’bec red pine, c. ft... Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil, Nil, Nil. 2.000 500 500 
12,000 148,000 144,000 177,000 PAneN, Pie 10GH CEL. ieee Seed EEO Ceisas We cccees seve oe Rae 
000 15,000 26,000 32,000 Br.Col. & Org. pine, c. ft. ...... «+: Ge “Sci las  steewta UME cavern dacute ee 
80,000 155,000 109,000 809,000 . Birch logs, c. ft...-.... 000 Nil. Nil. 1,000 5,000 3,000 17,000 32,000 56,000 
4,000 101,000 62,000 37,000 Birch planks, c. ft...... 5,000 3,000 8,000 14,000 21,000 15.000 94,000 104,000 120,000 
a Oak, Can. & U. S., c. ft. Nil. Nil. 17,000 4,000 10,000 39,000 55,000 54,000 80,000 
790 «9,240 9,040 4,410 Elm, square, c. ft...... Nil. Nil. 1,000 = Nil. 2090 2,000 13,000 15,000 15,000 
80 1,540 | 830 780 Pitch pine, hewn, c. ft. 11,000 Nil. Nil. 1,000 Nil. Nil. 24,000 13,000 2,000 
1,950 1,850 2,570 3,470 Pitch pine, sawn, c. ft. 91,000 Nil. Nil. 55,C00 86,000 28,000 561,000 722,000 187,000 
iS P.pine plks.& bds., c. ft. 47,000 Nil. Nil. 32,000 45,000 27,000 112,000 311,000 161,000 

40 1,780 1,340 460 F. pine SIMOUOTE, DOR ccs ccecce’ ceeds. “38 \ Glens \atchoe * ee RO See gt A! Nil. 
ax ian ro r Siber. p. plk3., etc., stds. ...... PARP WE edakiew, > Siewdiae Nil. or er ae tne 150 
1,486 7,780 4,520 14,150 Spruce deals, stds....... 1,600 760 3,300 4.686 “41340 1,560 171840 “71430 17,170 
910 2,560 1,190 1,250 Pine deals, stds......... 360 270 270 970 1,150 860 + 2,280 970 2.410 
a Balt.rd.& w’ht,dls., stds. 6,530 120 2,300 5,540 1,120 670 13,620 38,780 6,150 
280 2.880 650 9 Baltic flooring, stds..... 1,780 860 - 1,990 1,090 850 1,080°: 1,810 680 2.120 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Galatz ctc.,white’d, stds. Nil. Nil. Nil. 10 30 Nil. 330 90 Nil. 
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Stillwell Kome Plans&: 


Our Books give photos—plans—costs. 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
R 50 Ideai Plans. $1600 to $6000 — Price 50c 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51 Plans. $600 to $2000 — Price 50c 
“4 “LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
‘a * 31 Plans. $300 to $1700— Price 25c 
Books and Blue Prints Sold on Special Offer : 
Money-Back Guarantee. All 3 Books for $1 Postpaid 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 481 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 












Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Tas hl 
Chas’ R. McCormick & Co. 1 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 











Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 














ES. 


_ a 
St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


i) 














Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 











San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 











Se, 











S| (Ge 
1) 


Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Poles and Siding. 


re ma 

















BS) 
Fire amd 


Cedar IP ILIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











French Government is now being talked about. One 
prominent exporter, asked about it today, laughingly 
called attention to the fact that inquiries nowadays 
do not mean orders. ‘‘I have quoted, this winter,’’ he 
said, ‘fon inquiries totaling many millions of feet, 
rather more, I should say, than are circulated in a nor- 
mal season. Sometimes the same inquiry is repeated 
at regular intervals. The other fellows may be getting 
the business, but my experience has been the other 
way.’’ The people on the other side are keeping 
in touch with prices, it appears. Possibly they are 
placing sufficient orders to protect their assured needs. 
The stuff in that case is for shipside delivery and is 
moved at the buyer’s convenience. Just now the more 
urgent call seems to be for other commodities. 





VESSEL COMPLETES ITS NOTEWORTHY TRIP 

Victoria, B. C., Jan. 24.—After a voyage of 126 days 
from Victoria the Norwegian steamer Admiralen has 
reached New York with a cargo of shingles loaded at 
Green Point Rapids, B. C. <A full account of this unique 
loading in the heart of the great forest appeared in the 
October 16, 1915, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Although the vessel was 126 days out from this port 
the Admiralen has not been steaming all the time. It 
left here on September 6 and upon reaching Balboa, the 
western entrance to the Panama Canal, its progress was 
barred by the heavy slides in Gaillard Cut, and it was 
forced to swing idly at anchor for many weeks. A short 
time ago the Panama Canal was temporarily reopened for 
vessels of a certain draft, and the Admiralen was one of 
those permitted to pass through the waterway. 

The departure of the Admiralen from the Pacific coast 
marked the opening of a new port in British Columbia. 
It is the first vessel of that size that ever touched at 
Green Point Rapids, where a big shingle mill is now in 
operation. Incidentally the Admiralen carried the first 
big shipment of shingles that has been shipped from 
British Columbia to New York. 





LAST YEAR’S TRADE A HEAVY INCREASE 

Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 22.—Lumber exports for 1915 
will be nearly double those of 1914, when they were 
38,031,246 feet. For the first eleven months of last year 
they were over 60,000,000 feet, while the figures for 
December will be fairly good, despite the fact that 
hardly any tonnage is available. Genoa Bay mills estab- 
lished a record for Vancouver Island, shipping 14,126,- 
188 feet. 

Exports of lumber products from British Columbia 
to the United States for 1915 were $7,711,210 as com- 
pared with $5,642,951 in 1914. The increases were in 
lumber, paper and shingles. The detailed figures were: 





1914. 1915. 

EMMDOP ci.0cksssnksaccayesssee Ane $1,711,498 
IDES oasis s wen le Saiw Rik bene oie 480,927 895,344 
PORIOE as nba wie bales Wisin esis oe 1,619,095 cA “ ,030 
PCA BOW MIINS..:. 00 cass 5 vsncee 125,035 40 
PG oss cwnbtoeekhaa ean ae aes 235,971 20: 3 620 
OS ES peor es are ney dene 2,374, 151 3,790,763 
OOS TE SL Saree Saree re 6,63 15,915 
Miscellaneous ee eee oes Bes 82 Gee See 

ENGHAIS 6.505 056oSancenn vee een $7,711.210 


Taking the aggregate exports from British Columbia 
to the United States, there was a big increase last year, 
the comparative figures being: 1914, $17,582,663; 1915, 
$31,655,810. 


BIG EXPORT YEAR FOR GENOA MILLS 

Vicroria, B. C., Jan. 17.—In the exportation of lum- 
ber during 1915 the Genoa Bay mills established a new 
record for Vancouver Island. “During that year well 
over 14,000,000 board measurement feet of lumber were 
shipped from the Vancouver Island lumber mills at 
Genoa Bay to Europe, New York, South Africa, Califor- 
nia and Mexico. 

This large total would doubtless have been exceeded 
during the last twelve months but for the lack of ton- 
nage on the Pacific. Large orders have been placed, but 
the ships have not been available to deliver the cargoes. 
Many shipments were also held up by the Panama Canal 
slides. The first offshore carrier to load at the Genoa 
Bay mills this year will probably be the schooner Puake. 

New York was the largest buyer during 1915, with 
Europe second, and South Africa a close third. From 
Genoa Bay to New York there was shipped a total of 
5,097,097 feet, to Europe 2,898,718 feet and to South 
Africa 2,379,857 feet. One cargo of 2,275,090 feet was 
shipped to Toronto, Ont., by the steamer Bessie Dollar, 
this being the second shipment of a 25,000,000. feet 
order. 








BIG FOREIGN INQUIRY IN FIELD 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 25.—The inquiry for a large 
quantity of lumber to be used in the construction of 
portable houses in France proved the feature of last 
week’s export market.. It is understood that a big 
dealer is now figuring on the material with a view 
to taking over the entire order and distributing it about 
the mills. Whatever other results it will accomplish this 
inquiry, as well as others which have been received 
recently, had the effect of holding up the market, which 
was beginning to feel unsteady as the result of the in- 
terruption of ocean traffic. This condition is as se- 
rious as ever and a few days ago shippers of lumber 
were advised that freight could not be received even for 
transportation to shipside. 

The continuance of disturbed conditions in Mexico 
has put a quietus on all plans for a resumption of the 
lumber trade between the Southwest and that Republic 
and has also affected the prospects of furnishing large 
car material and railroad orders for the present, at 
least. This is true however only in certain sections. 

An announcement was made last week that the Inter- 
national Lines of Mexico would order about 2,000 


freight cars and thirty coaches in preparation for th 
resumption of business. A large quantity of construc 
tion material will also be required. W. E. McGraw, o 
Chicago and formerly of Mexico City, has been a 
pointed superintendent of the International Lines an 
will open offices in Houston in a few days. 

Ocean freight rates continue high. As the resul 
of representations made to the Department of State ai 
Washington by the Galveston and New Orleans Cot 
ton exchanges that this Government intercede wit! 
Italy for the release of requisitioned steamships, it i: 
expected that additional tonnage will be released fo 
service between southern ports and Italy. 

Export and coastwise shipments from the port of Gal 
veston and subports of Houston, Texas City and Port 
Bolivar for last week were as follows: 

For Liverpool, via Newport yy 
pieces -_ lumber, 65,224 feet, $2,6 

For Cardenas, Cuba: Per ssl Edna_V._Pickels- 
39,571 pieces rough and dressed pine lumber, $6,667. 

For New York: Per Ss. Nueces—1,107 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

For New York: Per Ss. 
value not specified. 

For Liverpool, via Norfolk or Newport News: 
Falk—21,867 pieces staves, $3,500. 


Per Ss. Indore—2,352 


El Sud—60,000 feet lumber, 


Per Ss 





AUSTRALIAN TRADE CAPRICIOUS 


Wheat Surplus Is a Disturbing Factor—Hardwood 
Exporting Grows Active 


PERTH, W. AUSTRALIA, Jan. 3.—If the movement in 
the lumber trade and in shipping circles may be taken 
as a eriterion it would be reasonable to conclude that 
the healthy revival noted a month or two ago had not 
only been sustained but was developing still more. To 
judge, however, by reports coming from the eastern sea- 
board of the United States quite another opinion would 
be formed, for the latest ‘‘trade report’’ from that quar- 
ter says that there is little or no demand for lumber and 
nothing doing in freighting for Australia. The shipping 
papers of Sydney show scores of ships and steamers 
either actually engaged or fixed for the transport of lum- 
ber cargoes from Pacific ports to Australian ports, and 
frequent references are made to difficulties of securing 
tonnage and the abnormal rates ruling. <A point of in- 
terest in the more recent fixtures is that of a Japanese 
steamer, the Komakata Maru, to lift a cargo at Puget 
Sound for Melbourne. 

The lumber business is capricious just now, but that is 
due to a good deal of uncertainty regarding the market- 
ing of the very large surplus of wheat which the Com- 
monwealth has to dispose of shortly, the difficulties con- 


cerning which have been already mentioned in these . 


notes. The Commonwealth authorities are now striving 
to insure a fair return to the growers through the State 
governments, which are acting as agents and directing 
the business of receiving and transporting the wheat. 
The latest proposal is that the grower shall be paid 75 
cents a bushel on delivery, and the remainder of the 
realization before November 1 next. Considering the 
great losses incurred through the drouth and the un- 
avoidable commitments to insure another crop, the grower 
does not view this proposal favorably, and just now there 
is an animated controversy raging in the press. It is 
rumored that the Commonwealth authorities will not al- 
low any dealings in wheat except through themselves or 
their own appointed agents. They are determined that 
none of the wheat shall reach enemy countries if they 
can possibly prevent it. 

Some of the hardwood exporters of western Australia 
sueceeded recently in completing negotiations with the 
South African Government for a time charter of two 
captured German steamers, and these are now engaged 
carrying eargoes of much-needed hardwood to the Cape. 
It is also possible that a large quantity of hardwood will 
be sent to Gallipoli for trench and dug-out purposes dur- 
ing the winter months. 





HOLD JOINT CONFERENCE ON EXPORT RATES 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 25.—The southwestern railroad 
lines and the southwestern lumber interests recently held 
a meeting in the rooms of the Southwestern Freight Com- 
mittee in this city, for a conference regarding the ad- 
vance of export rates to New Orleans, Galveston and 
Port Arthur. About fifteen of the largest firms in the 
lumber industry west of the Mississippi River were rep- 
resented at the meeting, which was proposed by the rail- 
roads to get the ideas of the lumbermen as to the effect 
that may be brought if the export rates were advanced. 
Considerable discussion was had and data were introduced 
with a view of convincing the railroads that an advance 
in the export rates would be deterimental to the lumber 
interests. No definite conclusions were arrived at, how- 
ever. The railroads are still considering the proposi- 
tion. 





IN MARKET FOR BOTTOMS 


San Francisco, Cau, Jan. 22.—There seems to be no 
end to the demand for steamers for lumber transpor- 
tation and shippers and nianufacturers are alive to the 
necessity of providing their own vessels to take the 
places of those that have left the Coast or have beer 
sold. Among the firms that are in the market for nev 
steam schooners are: The Charles Nelson Company 
Olson & Mahony, Wilson Bros. and the Hart-Wooc 
Lumber Company. Several other local firms have al- 
ready contracted for steam schooners and auxiliary 
power schooners which are to be rushed to completio: 
this year. 

The offshore freight market is very firm. Very few 
new charters have been announced lately, but a num 
ber of new vessels are being constructed on the Coas? 
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to make up the deficiency. There is no increase in the 
< »ply of disengaged tonnage available for early ship- 
» ats of lumber and offshore freights continue to be 


es remely high. 


oasting lumber freights continue to be firm and 
si um schooners are very busy with shipments from the 
North. Quotations are about $5 from Puget Sound or 
(:'umbia River to San Francisco and $5.75 to southern 
( \ifornia ports. 


SHIPPERS SCRAMBLE FOR VESSELS 

;0sTON, Mass., Jan. 25.—Encouraged by a striking 
‘in of $61,655 in the value of lumber exports from the 
vston customs district during December, as compared 
with the corresponding month of 1914, the lumber export- 
ers of Boston are following up hard on the trail of 
foreign inquiries now in hand in the confident hope that 
1916 is going to develop into a banner year for the 
American export lumber business. Shipments of lumber 
from Boston to South American ports virtually are at a 
standstill because of a shortage of ocean transportation. 
Several large cargoes now are stored at Mystic Wharf, 
but it seems almost impossible to find sufficient vessels of 
suitable character to move the consignments except at 
rates that are prohibitive. 

The following table gives a comprehensive comparison 
of the exports of wood and its manufactures from Boston 
customs district in December, 1914, with December, 1915: 





ton 











1915 C- 1914—_— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Logs— 
Other than hick- 
oly, oa or 
WOITUt wacesss 13,000 bd. ft. $ BORbetes  ieweanwiy 
Boards, planks, deals— 
Bit) Sawn ca ssc 16 224,000 se MOM cacc - 9 casstecdraly 
GU sec ecasic cs 89,000 es CG eeaa sf Sota 
ere rre 149,000 2 8,628 21,000 bd. ft. $ 1,084 
Pitch pine.....< 73,000 SHE wares” eg vere 
Shortleaf pine... 67,000 - Pe woes, 0° danas 
WWHIEG SMBs c.s5v a4 kee vas atgOOO . 1,090 
BOIMCR: Sp aie sas cw 32,000 - [TS cea. ... . seseiehendcs 
All QEMGP 2.0 6.<0:6 359,000 “ 28,504 91,000 ¢ 4,800 
BRINRIOS sees recess 45-0706 <i8e 5,000 19 
Shooks— 
Be ke sha a nace 1,789 13,470 4,776 
All other cr RS eS ore 
Staves ; 9,184 24,277 1,984 
Heading = MEO Sica || theeeibase 
All other Jumber.. ..... pO ee 36,215 
Doors, sash, blinds ..... » A: oy Pe Bi § 
OUPRIIUER scwceccs «cece i. ye |. er 2,555 
Hogsheads, barrels 
IRIE G5 htne< - eKe-¥.5)0 Ree? ies oie 2,037 
Trimming, molding, 
ee ciatauies aie wake | sw eusce eee 24 
WOOGGHWATO: sinc. swses a 3 
Wood DUIO .....s:0% 200 tons 9,156 90 tons 4,295 
All other manufac- S 
tures: Of WG600..., 44%: SUOBO «ccc 27,275 
|| eer eee rere rere | $86,555 
Gain for December, 1915.... $61,655 


That ocean tonnage of all descriptions is now at the 
highest value ever known is the assertion of shipping 
men who base their statements on recent sales and trans- 
fers of steamships and charters of wooden vessels. Ves- 
sels considered nearly past their usefulness two years ago 
are now spoken of as ‘‘worth their weight in gold,’’ 
owing to the tremendous demand for overseas tonnage. 
Anything that will hold cargoes is now in great demand. 


Steamers and sailing vessels that have plied for years 
in the coastwise trade or even oversea service have paid 
up their cost a dozen times over in as few as two trips 
since the shortage of ocean tonnage boosted freight rates. 
Earnings that formerly took years to accumulate are 
made in a few weeks now. 

Big lumber interests now are negotiating to take fish- 
ing vessels out of the Boston, Gloucester and Maine 
fishing trade to be used in carrying lumber to the British 
Allies. Although the fishermen are making good profits 
in their regular business this winter, it is reported along 
the local waterfront that the financial inducements offered 
are such that the sales of many of these wooden schoon- 
ers will be too profitable for the present owners to 
refuse. This news is attracting keen interest in New 
England shipping circles, where it is said that the divert- 
ing of these schooners not only will affect the cost of 
fish but will greatly stimulate the building of more 
schooners at the wooden shipyards. It is understood that 
negotiations are now under way for twelve Boston and 
Gloucester schooners. 





IMPROVEMENT IN EXPORTS IS NOTICEABLE 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 25.—A steady and healthy in- 
crease in the demand for lumber and timber, not so 
much from foreign ports as from domestic centers, is 
still noticeable in this section. Instead of diminishing, 
the volume of inquiries and orders appears to be on the 
increase, with prices steadily advancing. Mills are run- 
ning full time and cutting to their capacity, but their 
output is readily sold and no stocks are accumulating. 

The foreign business is yet to come forward and keep 
pace with the interior demand. There is a noticeable im- 
provement, however, for exports have increased some 
over preceding months, and January’s report possibly 
will show a much better increase, for the fleets of for- 
eign vessels now at Pensacola and other shipping points 
are the largest known in twelve or more months. Prae- 
tically all lumber cargo carriers are sailing ships and for 
this reason the outward movement is slow. 

Exports from foreign ports during December showed 
a total valuation of $2,140,000, an increase of $1,000,000 
when compared with the same month of the year previ- 
ous. A total of 22,128,000 superficial feet of lumber, 
6,000,000 feet of sawn lumber, 114,770 feet of cross ties, 
23,675 barrels of rosin and other forest products, valued 
at $87,338, went to foreign ports. 

Ports of shipment and valuations were as follows: 





Key Weéat.....«....«.. G8, 250,450 Boca Grande rode 17,500 
Pensacola . . 606,773 COrrPanelle occ icscsics 8,610 
Tampa 86,547 URN Oe sicinke eed acbsi8s-o 2,745 
Jacksonville 79,642 waa 
St. Andrews. “ds 40,159 $2,140,144 
Fernandina .......... 26,709 


Countries receiving these shipments and valuations of 
cargoes were as follows: 





oo Parr rer Ere, Lee ah rg WRORORE é cvsacancenics 17,567 
British West Indies.. 5,126 REINS fa wascnciee eae canis 69,745 
Canary Islands ...... 2,820 MR ay ore bag 8 oo osreen 45,450 
ee 463,388 Santa Domingo ..... 20,193 
ee 14,419 SOE cess ceaclen 527 
Netherlands os 17,500 SE wnesnesncdces 12,840 
Fe ee 84,853 SIGHED “Gicmcenenconse 25,609 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ao," Factory and Pattern Stock 








California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced, insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING Co., 


244 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


PINE 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 


—" 





EXPERT REPORTS MARKET FOR SAWS IN 
RUSSIA 


A Russian expert in hardware and machinery says 
that as practically no saws are made in Russia the 
country is obliged to import all that are required and 
as many are needed there is a favorable opportunity 
for enterprising manufacturers to place their goods 
on the market. Before the outbreak of the war Russia 
received approximately 40 percent of its saws from 
Germany, 25 percent from France, 20 percent from 
England, and 10 percent from the United States, and 
the remainder from other countries. 





COMPANY ENTERTAINS ITS SALES FORCE 

To further its policy of developing business along lines 
of mutual codperation between manufacturer and cus- 
tomer the Chain Belt’ Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., en- 
tertained its sales force at a dinner given the evening of 
January 3, which the accompanying illustration portrays. 
After the dinner the company presented William A. 


eT RPSSOORTTES 
Annual Meeting 
SALES FORCE 


CHAIN BELT.CO. 
PULWAUMEE wit 


4 
i<¢ 
4 
4 


DI.NER GIVEN I'TS SALES FORCE BY THE CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MIL- 


WAUKEE, WIS. 








Heartt to the salesmen as the new assistant sales man- 
ager. Mr. Heartt was associated for the last five years 
with the Sand Mixing Machine Company, of New York, 
and was in charge of its western territory. During the 
evening the announcement was made that the additions 
to the already splendid factory facilities of the com- 
pany were being completed, which would make possible 
the handling of the large business promised by the na- 
tional outlook. In order to insure the highest possible 
grade of service, it is the policy of the company to send 
trained and well organized forces ‘into the field. 





FILE COMPANY ELECTED TQ HONORARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Rice Leaders of the World Association announces 
that its committee has elected to membership the Nichol- 
son File Company, of Providence, R. I., manufacturer of 
files and rasps. By invitation the Nicholson File Com- 
pany becomes a member of the Rice association in ree- 
ognition of its established reputation for conducting 

= business as set forth in the associa- 
ation emblem and the qualifications 
for membership. The, emblem of the 
Rice Leaders of the World Associa- 
tion bears these words: ‘‘Be guided 
by this foundation, honor, quality, 
strength, service,’’ and the associa- 
tion says that to become a member 
a concern must possess these quali- 
fications of membership: ‘‘ Honor— 
recognized reputation for fair and 
honorable business dealings; quality 
—an honest product of quality truth- 
fully represented; strength—a _re- 
sponsible and substantiai financial 
standing; service—a recognized repu- 
tation for conducting business in a 
prompt and efficient manner.’’ Upon 
this foundation is based the emblem 
of the association, marking highest 
business standing in name, product 
and policy. 





* The articles published in this depart- 
ment in behalf of products advertised in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity 


with the Postal Act of August 24, 1912. 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., sium” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’l Offices, 


ecole belies Albion, California. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, te 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales.. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50 ;, Paver, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular ob 
reques 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











Our Mill at Mineral, Wash. 


Mixed Cars 


solve the yard buyer’s prob- 
lem on western products, and 
our facilities make mixed cars 
doubly inviting. 








We operate two mills and 
carry constantly large and 
well assorted stocks of 


Fir, V. G. Flooring 
Western Hemlock 
Spruce & R.Cedar 








Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


General Office: 822 Tacoma Building, 
TACOMA, - WASH. 


Branch Office: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Can assist in avoiding transportation 
delays in their receipt of Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles by purchasing 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, 
Western Hemlock, 
Red Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
—FROM— 
PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


Uninterrupted through transportation service from Port 
Angeles (Washington) Mills of Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Co. assured to C.M.& St. P. stations by their trans-continental 
railway connection, the C. M. & St. P. Railway. 
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WILLAPA HARBOR 


In Southwestern Washington where 


OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR 
AND SPRUCE GROW 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 


G.W. CHENEY, RAYMOND, WASH. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our |) RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—Walker Wellford, secre- 
tary of the Chickasaw Cooperage Company, has returned 
from Calvit, La., where he has opened a branch mill 
with a daily capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 staves. This mill 
is located on timberlands owned by the firm and gives the 
Chickasaw Cooperage Company three branch stave mills in 
addition to the branch barrel plant at Gretna, just outside 
of New Orleans. 

The foreign trade committee of the Business Men's Club 
has appointed W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), and 
M. E. Carter as delegates to the meeting of the National 
Foreign Trade Council in New Orleans January 27-29. This 
committee has also taken up with the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington the establishment of a branch office at 
this point and has appointed James E. Stark, of the Mem- 
phis Veneer & Lumber Company, and others to take this 
subject up with the proper authorities during the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at Washington February 4. 

Members of the hardwood trade here are very much pleased 
with the election of Ralph May, of May Bros., Memphis, as 
second vice president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Cincinnati last week. Mr. May is prominently 
identified with the hardwood lumber trade in this section 
and is particularly prominent in the Lumbermen’s Club of 
this city. 

The annual meeting of the John. M. Woods Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, was held on Tuesday, January 11, all of 
the officers being reélected for another year, as follows: John 
M. Woods, president ; W. E. Chamberlin, vice president ; E. D. 
Walker, treasurer; M. E. Philbrick, secretary; D. D. Nellis, 
manager. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 25.—Moderation of the severe 
weather conditions which held this section in a grip’ 
during the early weeks of January has stimulated the 
local hardwood operations. While the call for hardwoods is 
not so large as manufacturers would like it to be, conditions 
as a rule are satisfactory. Active buying by the railroads 
has produced a sharp movement in oak, while furniture fac- 
tories continue to make their presence felt in the market. 

Most dealers continue to adhere to the rule that all busi- 
ness that is not profitable be turned down, and while this in 
a measure has affected the volume, the gains in the other 
direction have more than counterbalanced the slight depres- 
sion. During the last week several yards have been able to 
augment their holdings and one or two dealers report that 
their stocks are of such proportions as no longer to cause 
them anxiety. 

Quartered oak is rather quiet, while the movement in ash 
has been brisk on account of the demand from the automobile 
trade. Poplar is also selling very well. 


—~ 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE 


BrisToL, VA.-TENN., Jan. 25.—Weather conditions in 
this section are now more favorable to manufacturing 
and it is expected that within the next few weeks there 
will be increased activity among the sawmills. Most of the 
small mills in this territory have been idle for several 
weeks but will resume operation in the early spring. The 
manufacturers are anxious to resume, in view of improved 
conditions in the lumber trade. 

The Bristol Door & Lumber Company has resumed opera- 
tion of its mill after doing considerable repair work. The 
company has enough orders to keep its plant busy for some 
time. 

The Stone-Huling Lumber Company reports business un- 
usually good for January. ‘The company’s mill has been 
running full time through the winter. 

The unusual building boom at Kingsport, south of Bristol, 
will furnish a market for a large amount of lumber during 
the year. Owing to the establishment there of a huge 
munitions plant and other large industries much building 
is in progress and much more is to be undertaken in the 
early spring. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 


LyNncuBurG, VA., Jan. 24.—Southern yellow pine mills 
in this section of Virginia are busy with orders taken 
during the latter part of the year, this activity being due 
to the fact that there is now very little new business and 
inquiries are not as plentiful as heretofore. This condition, 
the dealers say, has had the effect of equalizing prices, bring- 
ing down the figures slightly on North Carolina pine roofers 
and timber sizes in longleaf yellow pine to more nearly a 
basis of intrinsic value. 

Manufacturers are not uneasy because of the scarcity of 
inquiries in pine, as it affords them an opportunity to clean 
up old business and accumulate a good assortment of stocks 
to cover contract orders already closed. As the result, the 
operators will be in readiness to take care of the usual spring 
demand which, it is believed, will be heavy and at fairly good 
values on all items. Boxing lumber in southern yellow pine 
is moving freely—more. so than any other item. 

Hardwoods last week moved from the mills slowly, largely 
on account of unfavorable weather conditions, the roads being 
too soft to advantageously log heavy timbers. There seems 
to be an abundance of inquiries for ail lines of hardwoods, 
the furniture manufacturers being especially active. Many 
of the railroads are buying freely of car stocks and ties. 
Low grades of poplar and chestnut for boxing purposes are 
especially active. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 24.—Many of the larger retail 
lumber companies report that several large projects both 
in and outside of Indianapolis have been submitted to 
them recently for estimates and they predict a good line of 
trade as soon as weather conditions permit the:beginning of 
building operations on a large scale. Many projects sub- 
mitted for estimates have been for factories and:‘other busi- 
ness establishments, which indicates that business’ men. gen- 
erally in this State believe a period of prosperity has come 
to stay. Lumber prices are firm and are constantly reaching 
a higher level. Further increases are being predicted before 
building is resumed on a large scale. 








FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA 


ELKINS, W. VA., Jan. 24.—Neither the usual inventory 
period nor the usual relaxation seen at the beginning of 
the year has had any effect upon or affected West Vir- 
ginia operations in the slightest respect. Orders continue to 
pour in upon the cperators. With prices showing an advance, 
however, operators are in a better position than the whole- 
salers who can not be certain when they accept orders that 
they will be able to secure the stock at a price warranting 
them to handle such orders since the mills are not sacrificing 
any of their lumber. Not only have spruce and hemlock 
been benefited by the rise in southern yellow pine, but chest- 
nut has also responded to the general upward trend. All 


grades of hardwood are moving well and prices are advance ig 
somewhat, particularly maple, which appears to be in y.ry 
strong demand. ; 
_, What is known as the old Hollingsworth Survey deed |y 
Virginia to Levi Hollingsworth, of Philadelphia, in 1794 jas 
passed into the possession of the Government, includ ng 
40,000 acres of mountain timberland in Augusta and Hiuh- 
land counties, Virginia, and Pendleton County, West \ ir- 
ginia. The timberland has been acquired by the Fed::al 
Government as a part of the Shenandoah forest reserve, 
The land was sold by the Virginia Mining & Improvemnt 
Company, composed of Philadelphia capitalists, the consicer- 
ation being, it is said, $126,000. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLuMBuSs, OHIO, Jan. 24.—The lumber trade con- 
tinues rather active in every locality. Demand is in- 
creasing steadily and more strength is exhibited on all 
sides. This applies equally to hardwoods and southern yellow 
pine trade. Dealers are inclined to increase their stocks in 
view of the expected building boom. Factories are also buy- 
ing better all along the line. ‘The tone of the trade js 
better and future prospects are more promising. 

In hardwoods trade is about equally divided between fac- 
tories and retailers. Factories making vehicles are buying 
better and the same is true of implement and automobile 
concerns. Furniture factories are going rather slow because 
of the show period. Prices are stronger all along the line 
and there is no cutting now to force trade. Practically all 
orders are for immediate shipment, as shippers are loath to 
book orders for future delivery. 

Southern yellow pine remains firm and the price list is 
constantiy advancing. Buying on the part of the retail 
trade is the best feature. Dealers’ stocks are not large and 
indications for building operations are especially bright. 
Some delay in shipments is caused by the car shortage on 
southern roads. Advances were recorded on certain items 
last week. 

F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a good demand for hardwoods from every source, and says 
that prices are firm and inclined to advance. : 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—The lumber business 
seems to be making good on all the predictions and to 
be increasing in activity and volume. Buyers of all 


kinds of hardwoods and of yellow pine and cypress especially 
regard the market as set for still greater firmness and even 


higher prices, and they are pushing their inquiries and 
orders. Call has been especially strong for the oaks and 


the manufactures thereof, flooring having one of the most 
urgent movements in its history. This is said, in some 
quarters, to be due to the specifications of this material 
in the contracts for a large number of suburban residences 
to be constructed the coming season. A larger volume of 
gum, poplar and cottonwood, as well as chestnut, ash and 
hickory, is said to appear in the inquiries that have devel- 
oped since the first of the year. More of the higher grades 
of hardwoods are going to the furniture factories, while the 
manufacturers of all kinds of interior finish are buyers,. 
some of them for early deliveries. Manufacturers and dis- 
tributers in this market seem confident that the whole mar- 
ket is taking a swing upward, from which there will be no 
reaction for some time. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


Str. Louris, Mo., Jan. 25.—While demand has not been 
so urgent as it was before the holidays, it is fully as 
good if not slightly better than it generally is at this 
time. Nearly all local distributers have been_ handicapped 
during the last week by inclement weather. Most country 
yards have finished inventorying and will be ready to put in 
their requirements for the spring demand. Prices hold firm 
cn all items, especially on those that are short in supply 
and where orders can not be filled as wanted. The oaks 
are most in demand. Gum is also active and cottonwood for 
factory trade moves better than usual. 

A most encouraging feeling prevails among manufacturers 
and distributers of cypress. They expect a good active call 
in a short time and are also looking for better prices. The 
present volume of business is fully up to expectations. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 24.—Trade has been fairly good 
all week and there is a feeling that things are going to 
move along all right. Prices remain firm. Most of the 
large wood consuming factories in Evansville continue to run 
on fuli time and trade has been good since the first of the 
year. Furniture and desk factories are especially busy. 
Plow and wagon manufacturers a a good business. 

Building operations in Evansville are very active for the 
time of year and architects and contractors say there is a 
good deal of work in prospect. 

During the recent high water along Green River several 
sawmills were submerged by the water and the mills were 
badly damaged in some instances and it will be several weeks 
before they are able to run again. Some logs were lost 
because of the swift current and the tie men also suffered to 
some extent. 





RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of. 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of inventor when 


ordering. 
1,168,352. Saw setting device. Frank W. Wardwell, jr. 
Cleveland, Ohio. : 
1,168,391. Veneer barrel. Charles E. Gregory, New 


Rochelle, N. Y., assignor ef one-half to Richard E. Turner, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

1,168,560. Car stake. “Louis Rosebush, Linwood, Mich., 
assignor of one-half to Thomas R. Boyle, same place. 


— Shingling hatchet. William H. Koehler, Jack- 
son, Mo. 

1,168,923. Dowel sawing machine. Herbert W. Werks, 
Cooper’s Mills, Me. 

1,168;944. Method of impregnating wood. Richard Lamb, 
New York, N. Y. ; 

1,168,986. Holder for shipping wall boards. Audenried 


Whittemore, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to General Roofing Man- 
ufacturing Company. 





The lumber imports into Ecuador in 1914 were 1,1°6,- 
809 pounds valued at $45,317, while in 1913 the same 
figures were 1,214,143 pounds valued at $74,435. 
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CRESCENT CITY NOTES 

New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 24.—There appears no reces- 
ion of demand in any line and some of the reports indi- 
ate a slight gain. Active buying has not yet been 
‘osumed. Retailers are still occupied with inventory details, 
conventions ete., while the severe cold weather North prob- 
ibly has helped to hold business back. These things consid- 
red, the Pine association’s weekly bulletin presents a 
showing that improves upon analysis. New bookings ranged 
ibove 4,000 cars, though running slightly behind shipments ; 
sut the unfilled orders still exceed 19,000 cars with January 
in its last week and spring business comfortably nearer. 
Prices are said to be holding up well. 

Cypress continues in strong position, and demand seems 
to be a little more than holding its own, with prices as firm 
as ever. 

The hardwoods report about the same market conditions. 
Demand is holding its own by all accounts and by. some 
shows improvements. 

A dispatch from Lake Charles tonight briefly reports a 
meeting there of lumbermen representing the east Texas, 
Lake Charles and Alexandria districts, with about forty 
present. The market comment of those present is reported 
to be optimistic. 

Ww. Martz, manager of the Good Land and Vacherie 
Cypress companies, left Saturday for a trip through the 
middle West during which he will attend the “annuals” 
at Kansas City and elsewhere. Mr. Martz expects to be 
absent from New Orleans for three cr four weeks. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 24.—With prices holding very 
firm, inquiry gradually increasing and practically all the 
inills operating full time, the southern yellow pine situa- 
tion in the Shreveport territory is considered quite favorable. 
As the new year advances the market appears to be taking 
on strength, and the millmen are freely predicting that 
February will witness a magnificent trade. There has been 
considerable new business already this year and this, added 
to the load of orders of the latter part of 1915, puts the 
mills in good shape as to their order files and causes prices 
to hold their strength. 

A few slight reductions in prices have been reported on 
specials, but in general business there have been no declines. 
On the other hand, there have been a number of advances 
lately, and these changes have more than offset the cuts on 
specials. Prices generally are firm, with a tendency to 
improve, and on yard and shed stocks and B and better floor- 
ing especially they are very firm. This also applies to 
1-inch common stock. The railway companies and car com- 
panies are asking for considerable material. They are send- 
ing out inquiries and feelers, and the millmen are looking 
for a substantial increase in this line of trade. 

All reports indicate heavy February buying. The Missis- 
sippi Valley is especially in need of lumber, and the reports 
say that the buying from that territory will become general 
within the next few weeks. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 

LAUREL, Miss., Jan. 24.—A prominent Laurel manu- 
faeturer recently made the following statement: ‘‘We 
are certainly encouraged over general conditions of the 
lumber market just now, and are more optimistic about future 
market conditions than at any other time since the yellow 
pine market began to advance. The volume of new orders 
with us has been extremely heavy, considering the time of 
the year and the proximity of the holidays, and there is 
every indication of an unprecedented spring trade.’’ Other 
large concerns report a good demand for practically all kinds 
of lumber, with prices the same as those prevailing shortly 
before the holidays. While in some instances the volume is 
not sufficient to operate at full capacity, as a whole millmen 
are satisfied to rest their oars slightly for a time, with the 
full assurance that it is only a question of a short while 
before the full volume of business will have returned and 
the whole market situation will be on a much better basis 
than it was before the first of the year. 

One large local concern recently refused an order for 
2,500,009 feet of yellow pine at prevailing prices, to be 
delivered during the next six months. This firm advises 
that, although this would have been a desirable order for 
immediate delivery, it being priced full list, still with pros- 
pects as it sees them it does not care to ‘gamble with the 
future,” or in other words have its “hands tied’? on such 
a large order, preferring rather to book smaller orders for 
prompt delivery and be in a position to take advantage of an 
advance in prices. 


Export trade continues dull, owing to the scarcity of ton- ° 


nage and the fact that ocean rates are prohibitive and going 
higher each day. Railroad ties and trench materials are 
moving, but the warring nations are providing their own 
bottoms. The demand in Cuba has been better than that in 
the other islands of the West Indies. 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI NEWS 

VickspuRG, Miss., Jan. 24.—Houston Bros.’ big saw- 
mills at Walters, after being shut down for the usual 
fall close down, yesterday morning resumed operation 
with a large working force, and will now run indefinitely. 
George T. Houston, of Chicago, of Houston Bros., is in this 
city and will probably remain here for several days. Mr. 
Houston says that the market is gradually increasing and 
that the concern looks for much better conditions, both in 
domestic and foreign lumber trade, for the rest of the season. 

The sawmill men are getting in thousands of rafted logs, 
which are now easily floated out with the rising rivers and 
backwater in many places, and this timber is being brought 
into the local harbor for cutting purposes. ; 

It is learned that practically all of the small mills in the 
lelta section have been shut down, in the high water section. 
“he railroads are getting out the cut timber in that section 
is rapidly as possible in advance of the rising backwater 
irom the high stages of the river. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE 


Mositz, ALA., Jan. 24.—Clarence Kirver, president of 
he Chickasaw Lumber Company, of Demopolis, Ala., 
vas in the city this week and in speaking of lumber 
onditions said: “The hardwood business is beginning to 
oom. The mills have plenty of orders on hand, and dealers 
nd it easy to get premiums on most sates. If our views 
!o not miscarry this will be the best year in some time that 
he hardwood ome have had.” Mr. Kirver, after spending 
everal days here, left for Florida to look after certain 
‘umber interests there. 

An extract from the official report of Garard Harris, for- 
nerly of the editorial staff of the Mobile Register, but now 
pecial agent for the Department of Commerce of the United 
states Government, relative to the export of lumber from 
he Gulf coast to Cuba, says: “The sale and export of 
imber from Mobile and other Gulf ports to Cuba and the 
ther islands of the West Indies, which has been depressed 
x the last year, is fast reviving, and the Cuban trade is 
ow brisk. The demand for longleaf pine constitutes the 
chief inquiry and it is beginning to move in quantities out 





of Mobile, Pensacola, Gulfport and New Orleans. The ab- 
normal scarcity of bottoms and the prevailing high freight 
rates are retarding factors to a large increase of the busi- 
ness. Illustrating the straits to which some shippers are 
put and the resourcefulness of some of the exporters, lumber 
is being loaded on barges at Pensacola and towed by tugs 
the 515 miles across the Gulf of Mexico to Havana. The 
McGowin Export & Lumber Company, of Mobile, is reported 
to have found this method satisfactory, and has chartere 
a fleet of barges for the purpose of delivering lumber to 
its Cuban customers,” 


7 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 

HAttiEsBuRG, Miss., Jan. 25.—Practically every item 
that fell off in price after the holidays has regained its 
former price level and in some cases better prices are 
obtained, and there is now no sign of a weak market on any- 
thing. The mills are filled up with orders and lumber is 
much harder to buy than it was two weeks ago. Car sills 
are in better demand and are again selling at prices around 
those of December. All kinds of timber orders are plentiful 
and for all grades of both long and shortleaf timber. Dimen- 
sion, which has been in excellent demand for several months, 
continues a good seller, with stocks badly broken. Practically 
every item of shed stock is in good demand. No. 2 flooring 
is especially active. 


THE SOUTHWEST 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—The pre-convention calm 
was evident in the lumber trade last week. Retailers 
for the most part were waiting to come in to the con- 
vention and talk things over before placing their orders. 
Some of the larger lineyard operators, however, have been 
out with inquiries and there also has been a better volume 
of inquiries generally from the railways and the big indus- 
trial sources than has been the case at any previous time 
since the holiday lull. Excellent weather superseded the 
zero temperatures at the opening of the week and there 
was a pretty quick response to the better weather, but no 
lumbermen expected any really brisk trade. Abundant 
moisture has fallen on the winter wheat fields the last 
few weeks, so that farmers are very hopeful over their 
prospects, and with a continuation of the good crop pros- 
pects there is going to be a good volume of spring building 
in the rural districts. Another advance in the price of 
crude oil has added to the prosperity of Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas and has caused another increase in the 
amount of timbers and boards needed for pump houses, 
oil rigs and tanks. Further advances in the prices of 
wheat and corn also have increased the hopeful feeling 
in the section generally. ' 

J. H. Foresman, third vice president and general manager 
of the retail department of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
says business at the company’s yards has been 25 to 30 
percent better this winter than a year ago. The demand 
has been so strong and the general prospects for better 
prices so good that the company decided to buy 500 cars 
of lumber for the yards January 1. The company figured 
that the mills will have such a strong demand when the 
spring trade opens up that yard stock will be hard to 
get. 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company, is on a two-weeks’ trip to the 
company’s mills in Louisiana. 

J. H. Austin, general sales agent for the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, is just back from a trip to Chicago and 
St. Louis, where he went immediately on his return from a 
trip to the mills. Mr. Austin reports that he found a good 
deal more optimism among lumbermen than on his previous 


trips. 

Mitchell Stewart, sales manager of the Humbird Lumber 
Company, Sandpoint, Ida., was in Kansas City last week and 
made arrangements with the W. H. Gearhart Lumber Com- 
pany to handle the Humbird product in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. 

A meeting of yard managers, auditors and purchasing 
agents of the Long-Bell Lumber Company and allied inter- 
ests will be held in each of the four districts into which 
the company’s retail yards are divided the last week in 
February. One meeting will be held in Independence, Kan., 
one in Enid, Okla., and two in Oklahoma City. Twenty- 
five yards will be represented at each of the meetings. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—Owing to the snow and rain 
prevailing for several days demand is at a very low ebb. 
Not only has out-door work been. suspended but it has 
been almost impossible to move lumber, Retail yards as yet 
have not begun to buy except in small quantities for imme- 
diate use. Menufacturers and wholesalers in yellow pine, 
hardwood and cypress feel more encouraged than usual, for 
they see considerable activity ahead just as soon as there 
is a renewal of building operations. 

While demand for southern yellow pine last week was not 
very marked, there was a fairly satisfactory call. Manufac- 
turers report that southern mills have enough orders to keep 
them going for some time, even if they do not get any busi- 
ness, so they are not worrying a great deal about present 
business. The volume of railroad buying is fair, but is not 
so heavy as it should be. The factory trade is ordering fairly 
well. Prices are firm and unchanged. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 25.—Despite the inactivity in 
the southern yellow pine market of the Southwest a 
feeling of confidence prevails. This is due to the knowl- 
edge that the conditions are only natural, January always be- 
ing looked upon as a quiet month, and spring buying not 
having begun. 

Thomas M. Blake, sales manager of the South Texas Lum- 
ber Company, who has just returned from a trip North, 
declares that there is a general feeling that the business 
for 1916 will exceed that of last year, owing to the in- 
creased building cperations. ‘Buying has been slow,” said 
Mr. Blake, ‘“‘the order files have decreased, but that is only 
due to natural conditions. 'The retail business in the West 
is good and the indications for the future are excellent. The 
car companies have a great many orders whcih have not 
yet been placed, due to the fact that they can not get steel. 
As socn as they gel an idea when they can obtain the neces- 
sary steel a large number of yellow pine orders will be 
turned loose. In the meantime the lumber people are holding 
their car material in order to catch the advance which is 
sure to come.” 

The South Texas Lumber Company has filled sn order for 
450 cars of ties, amounting to about 5,500,000 feet, and 150 
cars of piling for Texas railroads. 

Harry TT. Kendall, general sales agent of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, is making good use of a recent bulletin of advice 
issued to buyers by the Babson Statistical Bureau, by send- 
ing a.copy to each of the sales agents of the company. The 
bulletin reads in part as follows: “We believe that the 
building activity next spring will be greater than for several 
years. Lumber has had quite an advance during the last 
few mouths. but a few months hence prices should be even 
higher, perhaps the highest in ere ad Hence clients who 
have not already purchased enough lumber to carry tiem 







|PACIFIC COAST 


PRODUCTION 


_ 30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 

SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell.) 


GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Specializing in Stocks of 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 

CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Linnton, Ore. 

COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 
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Manufacturing Merchants, 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 

















The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 


. Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 





BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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FIR" CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 




















We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and 

250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SEATTLE 
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V Grades ] Thickness 
but only 5-2-16” 
A New 2" 
American 
Shingle 


R you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 
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Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


j 

} Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 

} Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 

\ 915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Ota eg: SALESMEN WANTED 





Idaho 
White 
Pine 


Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 





For Prices, address, 
W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 

















Factory Plank 


California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Bidg., . SEATTLE, WASH. 













Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

. SIDING AND SHINGLES. 
















The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 















TheSound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 



















THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 














through this period should feel safe in purchasing at onev 
pine, hemlJock, spruce, fir, oak, cypress ete.’ 

The Southern Pacific Railroad is making inquiries of car 
manufacturers for the purchase of 4,000 freight cars, includ- 
ing approximately 2,000 box cars, 650 flat cars, 250 flat car 
bodies, 300 tank cars, 700 stock cars, 250 gondolas and 3 
caboose cars. Orders for 1,000 freight cars placed by the 
International & Great Northern Railway are being filled, 
according to Thornwell Fay, assistant to the receivers of the 
line. He said that thirty out of 500 box cars have been 
shipped and 306 gondola cars have been received. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 24.—There has been a slight 
improvement in the volume of interior demand during 
the last week and railroad buying has been brisk. Sev- 
eral large orders for ties were placed and considerable car 
material purchased. Prices are holding firm, and an advance 
is looked for by February 1. 

The coastwise and export demand is strong, but the lack of 
ships makes it impossible to fill the orders. One Atlantic 
coast firm a few days ago circulated an inquiry for several 
million feet of lumber, stipulating that it should be shipped 
by rail. This is an excellent example of the deplorable ship- 
ping conditions. 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 24.—The tone of the lumber mar- 
ket is distinctly good. Orders are coming in now about 
as plentifully as during the early weeks of December 
and prices are holding firm throughout the list. It is believed 
that the coming week will show a still greater increase in 
the order files, and local lumbermen are optimistic. 

The schooner Stanley M. Seaman has completed loading 
and clears from the port of Orange for Boston with cargo 
of some 700,000 feet of lumber and timber, Sunday morning. 
This vessel was the first to arrive in the newly opened port. 
It was loaded by its charterers, the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 

SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 25.—Lumber and naval stores 
are in active demand at very satisfactory prices. Ac- 
tivities in these and allied industries are becoming very 
marked. The producers are preparing to handle a very large 
business during the spring and summer. These industries are 
now nearer normal than at any other time during the last 
two years. P 

Milling interests are purchasing timber offerings at cash 
figures. There are very few deals in standing timber that 
do not carry with them large cash considerations. Owners of 
such properties will not consider long term loans. The de- 
mand for good timber holdings is largely in excess of the 
visible supply. A similar condition prevails in the naval 
stores industry. The foreign demand for American turpen- 
tine and rosins is coming with a rush, and since the ice has 
closed the Russian ports many British vessels that had been 
transporting munitions from New York to Russia are being 
chartered in the South. Prices are gradually creeping back 
to normal levels. ; K 

A feature of the week’s news is the rehabiliattion of lum- 
ber and naval stores plants that had been closed down. 
Many of the lumber mills are working overtime. A number 
of naval stores plants have been refinanced to meet the im- 
proved conditions. 

Following are the shipments of lumber from Savannah for 
the season : 

















Steam Sail 
Since September 1........... 36,053,000 3,877,000 
Where shipped— 
MMR. een nna eta eee ee oS oe eee 
A eer eee ee SEOD = =—=s_ in. webs’ 
Philadeiphia ........0% 00% .. 4,503,000 450,000 
Sp. (eres 9,031,000 3,177,000 
ET rae a. 8,746,000 250,000 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 

NorFo.k, VaA., Jan. 24.—The fact that the buyers do 
not know, when placing orders, exactly when the ship- 
ment will be delivered has caused them to keep off the 
market in many instances even though they wish to stock up 
for the expected early spring trade before further advances 
in the market take place. This is especially true of the 
retail yards in New England which are now borrowing lumber 
from: one another to take care of their present requirements, 
By the time the embargoes are lifted their supplies may be 
pretty well depleted, and based on this assumption manufac- 
turars of North Carolina pine look for a larger demand from 
the yards as soon as shipping facilities improve. 4 ; 

Numerous wholesalers have been in this section with a view 
to closing contracts for the better grades of rough lumber 
and while a few sales have been effected covering the output 
of these grades up until April 1 at slightly better than the 
prevailing market basis, the milis have stipulated ironclad 
regulations surrounding these orders. Not a mill will sell 
further ahead than April 1 at present and in many instances 
the same position is taken with regard to low grade rough 
lumber. As it is now sales of edge box and stock box are not 
heavy, due in large part to the railroads holding up the 
wheels of business and also to the fact that both the buyers 
and manufacturers appear to be marking time and waiting. 

The general price situation is exceptionally strong consid- 
ering the difficulties that the market now faces. The mills 
are going slow on production because of delays in shipping 
and are also hampered more or less by weather conditions. 





SECOND TIMBER SALE APPROVED 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—The district forester at 
Portland, Ore., has just approved the sale of 28,660,000 
feet of timber in the Olympic national forest to the Carls- 
borg Mill & Timber Company of Seattle, Wash. The 
timber is situated on the Dosewallips River in T. 26 N., 
R. 3 W., on the Olympic national forest, and consists of 
23,490,000 feet of Douglas fir, 2,840,000 feet of cedar, 
2,000,000 feet of hemlock and 330,000 feet of grand fir. 

The prices paid are $1.10 a thousand feet for the fir, 
$1.50 for the cedar, and 50 cents a thousand for the hem- 
lock and grand fir. The company will have until Mareh 
1, 1919, in which to remove the timber. This is the 
second sale this fiseal year on the Olympic national forest, 
the first one being to the Snow Creek Logging Company, 
of Seattle, of 98,000,000 feet. 


CONSIDERABLE furniture and lumber were imported 
into Colon during 1914. The imported furniture orig- 
inating from the United States was valued at $43,408; 
from Great Britain, $2,378, and from Germany, $2,729. 
All of the lumber, valued at $32,458, was imported from 
the United States. 








CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

SAN FRANcISCO, CaL., Jan. 22.—Although the French 
Government’s expected order for 200,000,000 feet ot 
lumber has not yet materialized, with the transportation 
problem yet unsettled, San Francisco lumber dealers are bus) 
figuring on other good inquiries. A good volume of orders 
has been placed lately and some of the large firms have had 
to turn down many orders, choosing the business that is most 
profitable in view of the rapid reduction of stocks and th 
fact that so many cf the fir mills in the Northwest have 
remained closed down since the holidays. The severe winte 
weather prevailing and the scarcity of logs make it difficult 
to foretell when there will be much of an increase in the 
supply of fir lumber. However, these conditions will help t: 
sustain the market until the Coast building season opens and 
there is every prospect of prices advancing, instead of falling 
off, in the near future. 

Many of the local retailers are in a _ peculiar situation. 
having let their stocks run down as usual before the annua} 
inventory, and now they will be forced to buy on a rising 
market when it is difficult to get small orders filled promptly. 
Local yard stecks of timbers and 1x12 material have practi 
cally almost been cleaned up this week by the big demand 


from the California oil regions, where several hundred der- 


ricks were blown down Ly a storm last week. More than 
a hundred carloads of timber and lumber will be required 
at once to rebuild the wreckec derricks and pump houses. 

Fir lumber, delivered San Francisco, is selling at $13.50 
base, and about $14.50 southern California ports. Owing to 
the ice in the Columbia River, which interferes with the 
movements of iumber vessels, and the snow which prevents 
many mills from operating, Coast freights are a little easier, 
but when the weather moderates the market will be firmer 
than ever, 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, were the successful 
bidders for supplying 3,000,000 feet of fir for the great dry 
dock which is being built at Hunters Point for the Union 
Iron Works. [It will be larger than the other two docks 
in the same locality aud will be capable of handling the 
largest vessel now afloat. As this is a rush order, the Mc- 
Cormick mills and steamers will be kept busy cutting and 
transporting the material frcm the Columbia River. The 
order calls for a large proportion of long timbers, most of 
them running up to 100 feet in length. 

The will of William H. Hanson, well known lumberman, 
who died at the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, last week. 
has been filed for probate. The bulk of the estate, estimated 
to be wortn between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000, is left to 
the widow. The only other hequests are gifts of $10,000 to 
Mrs. M. E. Hanson, of Redwood City, his aunt, and to 
each of her three daughters, Miss Pauline Hanson, Miss 
Laura Hanson and Mrs. Viola Hanson Poole. The late Mr. 
Hanson's estate consists of large holdings in the Tacoma 
Mill Company. which was founded by his father, and busi- 
ness interests ia Redwood City. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 22.—The heavy rainstorm of 
last week has cut down building activities considerably. 
Yards were unable to deliver for several days and things 
were practically at a standstill. The actual damage aside 
from the washing out of a few small bridges and the deposit- 
ing of silt in various places is nominal. The storm has re- 
moved all danger of freezing the orange and lemon crops, and 
the good prices that will be obtained will go a long way 
toward helping out business conditions in southern California 
this year. Prices are still strong at the recent high figures, 
and there is no indication that there will be any softening. 

The new redwood price list put out by the mills is now in 
the hands of all the dealers, and has been well received by 
them. Mills are holding strictly to list, and there is consid- 
erable talk of further advances. 








HYMENEAL 











RENSHAW-CLANCY.—The wedding of Miss Minnie 
Elizabeth Clancy, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Clancy, Chicago, to William Wilson Renshaw, was cele- 
brated Wednesday evening, January 19, in the Art Room 
of the Blackstone Hotel. The Rev. A. J. McCartney of 
the Kenwood Evangelical Church officiated. The bride 
was attended by her sister, Miss Bernice Edith Clancy, 
as maid of honor, and Mrs. Mae Field Hyman and Mrs. 
William Wilson as matrons of honor. The groom’s best 
man was Fred Renshaw. The ceremony was followed 
by a reception and dance in the Crystal ballroom of the 
Blackstone. Mr. Renshaw is in the railway supply busi- 
ness in Chicago and following a wedding trip to eastern 
points, including the White Sulphur Springs and other 
interesting points, they will be at home after April 1 at 
their residence in Wellington Terrace, Chicago. 





BARRY-ROBERTSON.—E. J. Barry, of Tacoma, 
Wash., and Miss Barbara E. Robertson, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, were united in marriage at Vancouver, B. C., 
on Christmas eve. Mr. Barry is well known on the 
Pacific coast as the electrical engineer who had charge 
of the electrical work in the construction of the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co.’s plant at Elk River, Ida., and its 
electrical logging operations. For several years he has 
resided in Tacoma arid has had charge of the electrifi- 
cation of several lumber manufacturing plants. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barry will make their home at the Kinnear Apart- 
ments in Tacoma. 





M’NEIL-SULLIVAN.—Frank J. McNeil, a member of 
the lumber firm of H. M. McNeil & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Miss Florence E. Sullivan, daughter of Frank T. 
Sullivan, a member of the Buffalo hardwood trade, were 
united in marriage January 26. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the home of the bride’s parents. After a 
southern trip Mr. and Mrs. McNeil will reside at 52 In- 
wood Place, Buffalo. 





SCHERER-REHEIS.—Miss Marie Reheis, daughter of 
John A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis Lumber Co.. 
St. Louis, Mo., was united in marriage to Dr. Philip H. 
Scherer January 15. The wedding was quiet and was 
not announced until a few days ago at a card party at 
the home of a friend of both parties. 


BISSELL-SCHULZ.—Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Schulz 
have issued announcements for the marriage of their 
daughter, Merle Louise, to Murray Howard Bissell, which 
will be celebrated at Laurel, Miss., Wednesday evening, 
March 1, the ceremony to take place at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church. Mr. Schulz is general manager for the 
Marathon Lumber Co., at Laurel. The young couple 
will be at home after April 1 at Laurel, Miss. 





RUTLEDGE-BUCKWALTER.—The engagement __ oof 
Miss Trene Buckwalter, a daughter of J. R. Buckwalter, 
president of the J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., Union, 
Miss., and Vern Rutledge, of Alpena, Mich., has been 
announced. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 22.—Lumber production and log- 
‘ag are practically at a standstill in this section al- 
.ough it is reported that mills are better supplied with 

iting business than they were at any time last year. 
eather conditions of course are to blame for the heavy 

forced curtailment. The number of logging camps operat- 
¢g since the first of the year is almost negligible. The 
,hole situation is dominated by the weather. Lakes and 
vers in the northern part of the State that have not been 
that condition for twenty years are frozen solid. South- 
vestern Washington is covered with a heavy blanket of 
snow. In this section of the country, unlike eastern dis- 
tricts, snow practically puts a stop to logging operations 
aud the sawmills not being prepared for such conditions 
are also very badly handicapped. It is estimated that about 
2» percent of the sawmills are operating, although many in 
rather a desultory manner, and even a smaller percentage 
of the shingle mills are able to operate. These conditions 
liniting the present supply of lumber tend to stiffen the 
market in face of a small volume of orders coming in. | 

Reports from the California market are very encouraging 
and prices are stiffening there. Coastwise freights are 
firm and the differential between San Francisco and south- 
ern California ports has been increased from 50 to 75 
cents, The exceptionally high freight rates in the ocean 
carrying trade of the world have greatly stimulated ship- 
building. Existing yards are crowded with business and 
new shipyards are being installed. This industry increases 
the demand for lumber used in shipbuilding and the scarcity 
of steel has stimulated a larger use of wood construction for 
this purpose. Machinery and supply houses of the Pacific 
coast report a revival in their business and one concern 
says that it has done more business in the last few months 
than for two years previous. ; 

M. D. Haire, local manager of the Wickes Bros. Com- 
pany, of Saginaw, Mich., says that up until recently busi- 
ness in his line was very quiet, but now there is a good 


~ + 1H 


‘demand for gangs and boilers. Among recent sales are a 


large steam gang to the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Hoquiam, Wash. ; ene each to the Onalaska Lumber Com- 
pany, Onalaska, Wash., and the West Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, Linnton, Ore. Water tube boilers have been recently 
sold as follows: A 200-horsepower boiler to the Motor 
Shingle Company, Seattle; two 3800-horsepower boilers to 
the Puget Mill Company, Port Ludlow, Wash.; two 450- 
horsepower boilers to the Merchants’ Central Heating Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., and one 400-horsepower boiler to the 
tobinson Manufacturing Company, Everett, Wash. Mr. 
Haire says that boiler prices are advancing and that it is 
impossible to promise quick delivery on any machinery. 

W. S. Cram, manager of the Siler Mill Company, Ray- 
mond, Wash., was in Seattle this week, having just returned 
from San Francisco. Mr. Cram reports business conditions 
and the lumber business especially much improved in the 
California metropolis. He says he found a better feeling 
among the lumbermen there than at any other time for the 
last eight years. 

Hunter Savidge, of San Francisco, spent a couple of days 
in Seattle this week on a hurried trip to this section. Mr. 
Savidge represented the West Coast _Lumbermen’s Association 
and the Douglas Fir Club of San Francisco at the Lumber- 
men’s Building and Ilouse of Hoo-Hoo and talked Douglas 
fir lumber products during the exposition last year at San 
Francisco. He is a former lumber manufacturer and whole- 
saler and is well versed in the trade. aes 

A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Company, this city, left 
Friday, January 21, for a short business trip to Minneapolis 
and middle western points. Mr. Dunn is a prominent lumber 
wholesaler of Seattle, formerly from Rhinelander, Wis., 
where for many years he was connected with the lumber 
business. Since coming to the Pacific coast about five years 
ago he has established himself as a wholesaler of Pacific 
coast lumber products, catering almost exclusively to the re- 
tuil yard trade. és 

Out at Pittsburg, Cal., the Redwood Manufactured Com- 
pany, of which A. H. Jongeneel is general manager, has 
an excellent stock of redwood lumber products for shipment 
to the rail trade of the middle West and East. Mr. Jonge- 
necl says that the rail and retail markets have not been 
active recently, no doubt due to the holidays intervening. 
and as yet there is little spring buying, except where mills 
were willing to sell at old prices before the recent advances. 
As the cargo market seems _to be quite firm and general 
conditions are encouraging, Mr. Jongeneel thinks that the 
indications for a good rail demand are very favorable and is 
rather enthusiastic as to the future. 


CN COMMENCEMENT BAY 


TAcoMA, WASH., Jan. 22.—Weather conditions have 
moderated a little during the last few days but it still 
continues cold, with snow and rain hampering work at 
country mills and at the logging camps. Manufacturers do 
not consider the situation serious except for the scarcity of 
logs. Camps in the mountains and in southwestern Wash- 
ington have been snowbound for two weeks. Some mills 
and camps that shut down because of weather have resumed 
and next week will probably see them all operating. Mills 
at this port have been running steadily. Logs generally are 
tight and few are in the water. The enforced curtailment 
ot the lumber output has served to keep prices stiff. Stocks 
are low and even though orders are not rushing they are not 
so easily placed. Mills report a good supply of orders on the 
books. Retail demand, as usual at this season, is not large. 
Conditions are such that there is no indication that the 
retailer will be able to buy fir any cheaper when the 
spring activity does show up. The volume of foreign busi- 
hess is about the same as it has been during the past month 
or so, with Australia the principal customer. California 
trade is stronger. There is a marked scarcity of vessels for 
the coastwise trades and freight rates are up again, owners 
asking $5.25 instead of $5 from Puget Sound to San Fran- 
‘sco, and $6 instead of $5.50 to southern California ports. 
A year ago space was plentiful at $3.50 to southern Cali- 
‘nia ports. ss 
The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company is installing at 
s creosoting department equipment for treating the butts 

telegraph and telephone poles, this equipment including 
ur tanks and an electric crane for handling the poles. The 
pacity will be 500 poles each twenty-four hours. The first 
ders handled will be for cedar poles for the National Pole 
mpany. 

Assessor Sherman Hoover, of Grays Harbor County, and 
sessor James McClure, of Lewis County, two of the big 
inber counties of southwestern Washington, were speakers 
fore the annual convention of the county assessors of the 
‘ate, held this week in Olympia. Mr. Hoover discussed at 
ngth the problem of assessing timber lands, advocating 
at it is very necessary the timber be not only cruised, but 
© quality of the timber, the character of the ground, its 
‘oximity to streams that are suitable to logging, its near- 
ss to or remoteness from market points, be taken into 
© msideration, as these factors add to or detract from the 

‘ue of the timber. Mr. McClure in his address on ‘‘Assess- 

nts of Sawmills’ said a step in the right direction had 

h taken by having one man make the valuations for all the 
‘lls in the county, rather than several men, but insisted 
it in order to arrive at a proper assessment there should 

experts employed to fix cost of construction, cost of 
ichinery and the existing condition of the machinery at the 
ie the valuation is made. One of the most perplexing 
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proklems he had, Mr. McClure said, was to ascertain the 
stock on hand at the mills March 1 each year. 


AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 

ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WaAsH., Jan. 22.—The result 
of recent extensive closing of the mills of the North- 
west because of severe weather conditions is being felt 
in the lumber market of this vicinity. Inquiries are numer- 
ous and the market is in a very hopeful condition. Prices 
have advanced somewhat recently and a still further increase 
is expected. 

The plants of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company, 
which have been closed down during the last two weeks, have 
resumed operations. Many repairs were made during the 
shutdown and the two mills were put in condition for a long 
and steady run. 

The plant of the E. K, Wood Lumber Company in Hoquiam 
succeeded in operating steadily through the recent cold 
weather. This is the only mill in Hoquiam which has 
worked continuously during the wintry snaps, all the rest 
remaining idle for periods of various lengths. The plant of 
the Eureka Lumber & Shingle Company resumed operations 
January 15 and has been operating steadily since. This mill 
wag idle for some days on account of the deep snow. The 
Donovan Lumber Company’s plant in Aberdeen has also 
resumed operations after being closed down several days. 

In order to supply the heavy demand for logs which now 
prevails on Grays Harbor the Polson Logging Company last 
week rigged up a hydraulic pump on a float and has started 
the task of flushing the snow and ice from millions of feet of 
timber within the booms at its camps north of Hoquiam. It 
is necessary before the logs are marketed that the logs be 
graded and scaled and the hydraulic pump is expected to 
make this possible. It is expected that this plan will succeed 
in supplying the company’s mills in Hoquiam with logs and 
modify the threatened log shortage. Last Saturday the 
Polson Logging Company succeeded by strenuous efforts in 
starting two of its camps, but the depth of snow prevented 
the other five from working. 

The necessitated shutdown of all the logging camps in the 
vicinity of Grays Harbor has made logs so scarce that all the 
companies in this vicinity will be compelled to work extra 
crews for weeks getting the market back to normal. If 
favorable weather continues it is hoped that the camps will 
be able to resume operations early next week, when every 
effort will be made to supply the demand. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 22.—The predicted warm 
weather arrived three days ago and with it the activity 
at mills and in camps doubled. Every mill in Belling- 
ham is operating now and within a short distance of this 
city a half dozen logging camps are at work, among these 
those of the Christie-McCush, McCoy-Loggie, Bloedel Donovan 
and other companies. The Robert Nestos and Boleom-Vander- 
hoof camps, which have been idle for the last month, wil! 
resume work next week. The combined daily cut of these 
camps will be 600,000 or 700,000 feet. 

The Samish Bay Logging Company and the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills are extending their logging railroads. This 
week rails enough to lay two and one-half miles of railroad 
arrived in Bellingham for these companies, and they will 
be put down at once. The Samish Bay concern is building 
seven miles of road and the other company is building a 
branch from Alger to Bow, a distance of four and one-half 
miles. When this is completed the Bloedel Donovan company 
will bave in operation nearly thirty miles of railroad, of 
which sixteen miles will be its own. It has twelve miles of 
the Great Northern system under lease and is using a mile 
of Northern Pacific track. 

A steamer will arrive at the E. K. Wood mill about the 
end of January to load a part cargo of 350,000 feet of lum- 
ber for Peru. It is possible that the next Peruvian cargo 
from this mill will be taken by the bark Callao, now under- 
going repairs at_San Francisco. 

_ The Morrison Mill Company this week shipped another con- 

signment of box shooks to Vancouver for transshipment to 
Australia. Within the last ten days this company has made 
two such shipments to British Columbia with the same 
destination, 





CN POSSESSION SOUND 


EverETT, WASH., Jan. 24.—Logging camps of Snoho- 
mish County and the Olympic peninsula were generally 
closed down last week as a result of a heavy snowfall 
and colder weather. Many mills were also forced to close 
and the production of lumber was much lighter than usual. 
The weather underwent a decided change the last of the 
week, however, and the snow rapidly disappeared. Condi- 
tions will be back to normal this week, it is expected. 

The district forester has approved the sale of 28,660.000 
feet of timber on the Olympic national forest to the Carls- 
borg Mill & Timber Company. The timber consisted of 
235.490,000 feet of Douglas fir, 2,840,000 feet of cedar, 2,000.- 
000 feet of hemlock and 330,000 feet of grand fir. The prices 
paid are $1.10 a thousand for the fir, $1.50 for the cedar, 
and 50 cents for the hemlock and grand fir. The company 
has until March 1, 1919, to remove the timber. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—A heavy snow fall during 
the last two weeks put a stop to mill operations in the 
Pacific Northwest and hence the stocks at the mills have 
been greatly reduced. ‘This has had the tendency to addi- 
tionally strengthen lumber prices here. As a result of the 
heavy snow in the foot hills logging operations will prob- 
ably not be resumed before the middle of February, and 
there is now a shortage of logs here. 

It has been announced by the Forest Service here that 
a timber sale contract between the Forest Service and the 
Erickson. Construction Company, of Seattle, for approxi- 
mately 86,000,000,000 feet of timber on the Dosewallips 
River, Olympic National Forest, Wash., has been cancelled. 
The contract was approved in March, 1914, but was can- 
celled because the company could not begin logging within 
the specified time. sogging was to have begun Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. The Carlsborg Mill & Timber Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Erickson Construction Company, has just 
purchased 28,000,000 feet of timber from the National Forest 
in connection with some timber held by the Izett Logging 
Company on the south side of the Dosewallips River. The 
equipment of the Izett Logging Company has been pur- 
chased by the Erickson Construction Company. 

Russell Hawkins, manager of the Whitney Company’s in- 
terests in Oregon, who makes his home at Bay City, Ore., 
arrived in Portland today en route home from a trip to 
Washington, D. C., where he went in the interest of an ap- 
propriation for the development of deeper water in Tillamook 
Bay. Mr. Hawkins stopped over in the principal cities on 
the trip and became very enthusiastic with business condi- 
tions in the eastern and middle States. He said that things 
look very good throughout the country and that the outlook 
for lumber is very promising. 

F. H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Company, has announced his candidacy for the State senate 
on the Republican ticket. He is the first senatorial as- 
pirant in Multnomah County to announce his candidacy and 
this is his first venture into office seeking. 











Port Orford 
CEDAR 


has no equal for interior finish, 
boat building, wharf and yard plank- 
ing, factory lumber, cut up stock, crating 
material, moulding, etc. It is light, soft and 
easy to work; takes and holds stain or enamel 
perfectly. 


Write for full information and prices today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 








Fir and Spruce 
Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 
Soft Pine. 


Idaho White and 


Sales Agents: 











Wilson-Rex 
Lumber Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Western Pine. | ©.¢ Ruste 
e a a tis Bldg., 
California White Chicago, Ill 
Md C. M. Kincaide, 
and Sugar Pine. a 





Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








OLD GROWTH 


YELLOW FIR 


FOR FACTORY PURPOSES 


FOSTER-MORGAN LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














Redwood 


has no equal for tank and silo 
stock. It does not warp, 
shrink, or check and is practi- 
cally everlasting. Buy it right 
by buying of : 


“>: MERSHON ‘ec: 
D. co. 
Largest Redwood Distributors 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago KansasCity | Worcester 





Milwaukee 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 

















Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiri¢s 


































For Quick 


TS. EE SSS Sccomoocoeses 
th 
Ge EE 
j Any i: You Need? j 
NY tere You Need! 
BASSWOOD 

10,000 feet 5/4 No. 1 Common 

150,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Common 

200,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 

BEECH 

100,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Com, & Bet. 

50,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 

900,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 

300,000 feet 6/4 No, 3 Common 

ELM 

35,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Common 
as MAPLE iS 
. 1,000,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common HH 
ea 
aa We can fill orders for any of the above stock promptly. HH 
| The Kneeland - Bigelow C 
li Ihe Kneeland - bigelow Co. 
as 
a BAY CITY, MICHIGAN fl 
fi 
Scescscocogas Seo is  eeas seas Se CeO eee 





SALE 
100,000 Ft. 


5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Basswood 





JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 25.—There is. unusual building 
activity in Milwaukee for this season of the year and 
the building inspector says that it is one of the proofs 
that the building record of the year will attain a new high 
mark. During the week just closed fifteen permits were 
issued for structures to cost $63,450, as compared with 
twenty permits and an investment of only $31,967 during 
the corresponding period of 1915. 

Now that the annual inventory work is out of the way, 
business in general is settling down to a normal trend. 
Manufacturers in the woodworking field and in other lumber 
consuming lines have found out that their lumber stocks are 
far from large and they are beginning to place better orders. 
The sash and door factories are still ordering carefully, due 
to the fact that the season is still early, but other concerns 
are inclined to buy a little more freely. The chair factories 
here and about the State are exceptionally busy and are in 
the market for stock, while the furniture plants are meeting 
with a good business and are ordering well. Retail dealers 
about the State are still buying carefully, but an improve- 
ment in demaad from this source is looked for a little later. 
Wholesalers have been urging dealers to place their orders 
at the present time, while the shipping facilities are favor- 
able and before there is a shortage in available dry stocks. 
They have also been impressing upon dealers the fact that 
prices are sure to, advance as a result of the shortage and 
the improvement in demand. 

The lumber business, which looked rather dubious early 
last fall, shows great improvement, according to E. P. Arpin, 
head of the Arpin Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Wis., 
and president of the Wisconsin Advancement Association. 
He believes that before the season is over lumber will be 
more than back to a normal condition. Early last fall, before 
the improvement in demand began, a large number of lumber 
concerns found themselves with a heavy cut on their hands. 
The general increase in prosperity, however, has worked its 
way into the lumber fields, says Mr. Arpin. The Arpin com- 
pany is operating its sawmill with practically a full crew. 
The company will log heavily in Sawyer County this season. 

The Chicago & North Western Railroad closed bids 
last week for approximately 500,000 feet of Douglas fir car 
material, to be used in repairing freight cars in the com- 
pany’s shops, most of it in the West Milwaukee shops, where 
extensive work is under way. Quotations were received on 
sills, frames and siding material and for approximately 500 
pieces of rough timbers. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 25.—Conditions are ideal for log- 
ging in northern Wisconsin and Michigan. Ice roads 
are perfect and a large cut is being made. Loggers are 
three weeks ahead of last year and more logs have been 
handled thus far than during all of last season. There is 
difficulty in securing a sufficient number of men and wages 


are higher than ever before in the industry. Another 
trouble is the shifting about of the men from camp to 
camp. 


The Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, will rebuild 
the entire system of tramways in its yards. A spur of 500 
feet will be added. 

A cut of 400,000 feet of white pine is being shipped to 
the John Week Lumber Company at Stevens Point by rail 
from Plainfield. The company will cut about 2,000,000 feet 
at Romeo and Unity. Another 2,000,000 will be cut in the 
vicinity of Mosinee and with 1,750,000 feet of logs remain- 
ing uncut from last season the company expects to turn out 
a total of 10,000,000 feet of lumber this summer at its 
sawmill. 

The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, is 
disposing of its extensive property. The island_property 
where its mills were located has been sold to the Wisconsin 
Valley Electric Company and the east yard has been sold 
to the Mohr Lumber Company. Its wood yard has been sold 
to the Healy-Brown Company. Sawmill machinery has 
been shipped to Arkansas. The company expects to be 
cleaned up by July 1. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 24.—Shipments of lumber 
have been moving out at a pretty good rate, probably 
as much as is usually shipped all during January. One 
local firm reports having shipped 220 cars up to the 22d, 
but it expects better results soon. Business has been ham- 
pered to some extent by lack of cars and by such a heavy 
call for flats to load with logs. Snow is plentiful and logs 
are coming to the landings very rapidly. Some of the 
smaller mills are not doing much logging this winter, but 
the large mills are out for every log they can secure. Many 
mills are running double time and others are preparing to do 
so soon. 

Stocks of hardwood lumber are badly broken in every- 
thing except birch, and some grades and thicknesses of this 
wood are not to be had. There is a demand for 2-inch 
birch Nos. 1 and 2 common that can not be supplied and 
prices are very strong. ‘Two-inch firsts and seconds are not 
so plentiful, but still there is enough to supply all calls 
that are being made. Inch firsts and seconds birch is dull. 

Hard maple is a good seller and stocks are getting low in 
all thicknesses, especially in 1%4-inch, 2-inch and 24-inch. 
There is an inquiry out for 6,000,000 feet of 2%¢-inch birch 
plank for gunstocks, the parties agreeing to pay an advance 
on contracts. 

Wausau parties are negotiating with a large land holding 
concern at Menasha for a tract of about 13,000 acres of 
unbroken hardwood and hemlock in Forest County, east of 
Koepenick, on or near the new extension of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway. The price for this is about $500,- 
000, 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY 

MELLEN, WIs., Jan. 24.—Contract has been let by the 
Hammer Lumber Company to Gust Moony and Charles 
Magnuson, of Brantwood, for the construction of an 
additional shed. Work has already been begun on the new 
building. It is expected that the company will be able to 
have a spur run from the Soo line tracks along the west 
side of the new shed so that the material can be unloaded 
directly from the cars. 

From Brantwood also comes the information that the log- 
ging business is again in full swing in that territory and 
that the log trains began operation on the spur line last 
Monday morning. Indications point to an average of fifty 
ears a day, which will be loaded and shipped on that line, 
a large amount of logs, ties, pulpwood, bark etc. being in- 
tended for the mills at Rhinelander. 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company’s mill at Park 
Falls began operation last week after a shutdown of eight 
weeks. During that time the company’s employees have 
been kept busy installing two new boilers and making other 
repairs and improvements in preparation for a long season's 
cut, 
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Tue British Government has prohibited the exporta- 
tion (except to the United Kingdom), of dyewoods from 
Jamaica and British Honduras. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


DuLutTH, MINN., Jan. 26.—Sales of tamarack 3. | 
spruce aggregating 1,000,000 feet are reported amo: , 
late trades. J. P. McDonald, of the Mullery-MeDons.{ 
Lumber Company, has returned from the East well pleas. d 
with business and prospects. He says that there has been a 
general and strong upturn in general business, and that ie 
lumber business is now sharing in the new prosperity. 

The snow is getting pretty deep in the woods in jie 
Northwest, and where there is opportunity for it to diiit 
it has done so. In places the snow is 2% feet deep. As this 
section usually gets most of the annual snowfall later in t\e 
winter, there is a possibility that logging operations m.y 
be seriously interfered with in some localities. ’ 

Building permits issued Jast week in Duluth amounted io 
$50,925. Building activity in Duluth and environs will dur- 
ing the present year be greater than for several years. ‘lhe 
same reports come from the towns and cities in the territory 
immediately tributary to Duluth. Contractors and building 
material supply men are sanguine that the coming season 
will be in all respects the most satisfactory in years. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, operating at Virginia, 
Minn., is manufacturing 1,000,000 feet of lumber a day, and 
has timber supplies which -guarantee many years of activity. 
The annual meeting of the company will be held at Virginia 
February 2. 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—The North American 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis and Seattle, has 
leased the warehouse property of the Midway Ware- 


house & Storage Company at Minnesota Transfer, in the 
Midway district of St. Paul, from Mrs. L. M. Round, of 


Blaine, Wash. The warehouse, 200 by 260 feet, will be used 
by the company as a storage and concentrating house for 
western lumber. It is understood that the company will 
make a specialty of Montana larch, handling the by-product 
of the tie plants operated in that State by the Great 
Northern road. 

L. Van Auken, representing the John D. Mershon Lum- 
ber Compauy, ef Saginaw, Mich., with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, is in Minneapolis interviewing the trade. This 
point and southeustern Minnesota have recently been added 
to his territory. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 

ToronTO, ONT., Jan, 24.—Approximate figures for the 
year 1915 show that the Ontario government received a 
revenue of about $1,500,000 from woods and forests, in- 
cluding $928,000 frem timber dues. The total output of pine 
sawlogs and square timber was 407,874,000 feet board meas- 
ure, being an increase over the preceding year of 25,292,000 
feet. ‘The cut of pulpwood amounted to 301,000 cords, being 
three times the output of 1914. There was, however, a con- 
siderable falling off in the cut of other timbers and railway 
ties. There were 430 forest fires reported during the year, 
of which 3870 did practically no damage to merchantable 
timber. Railways were responsible for 57 percent of the fires. 

The Department of Lands, Forests and Mines has adopted 
a regulation under which no single man fit and able to enlist 


for military service will be employed as a fire ranger. This 
will affect a large proportion of the present staff. 
L. Bernhardt Beale, lumber commissioner in connection 


with the Forest Service of British Columbia, has opened an 
office in the Excelsior Life Building, on the corner of Toronto 
and Adelaide Streets, Toronto, for the display of British 
Columbia woods—with a view of opening up a wider market 
here for large dimension timber. The samples shown include 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, spruce and red cedar in various 
forms, showing the fine finish which these woods are capable 
of receiving. Inquirers are supplied with the fullest in- 
formation as to the strengths, uses and finishes of the British 
Columbia forest products. This agency is the headquarters 
of the commission for eastern Canada. Other offices have 
been established at Regina. Sask., and London, England. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA 


MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 24.—The annual report of the 
Minister of Lands and Forests for the Province of Que- 
bee shows that the public lands of this Province now 
consist of 7,156,000 acres, or an increase of 286,000 acres 
over the figures of the previous year. During the year ended 
June 30, 1915, the woods and forests of the Province pro- 
duced a revenue of $1,736,000, made up of ground rents 
$359,000, rights for cutting timber $1,288,000, penalties for 
infraction of regulations $16,000, with minor items making 
up the balance. 

Owing to the scarcity of ocean tonnage a number of 
Halifax lumbermen have purchased American vessels and will 
use them in shipping lumber to Europe. G. A. Moulton and 
others in Halifax have purchased three American vessels, 
namely, the bark Normandy and the steamers Lady of Gaspe 
and Harry E. Packerv. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, ONT., Jan. 25.—A decided increase in the con- 
sumption of pulpwood in Canada and a corresponding in 
crease in the value of forest lands holding this class of 
{timber are expected to be the results of the action of Sweden 
in declaring an embargo against the export of woodpul) 
According to the J. R. Booth Company, of this city, the 
embargo will benefit Canadian manufacturers who own thei! 
own raw material for paper production, but on the other 
hand will inconvenience those who have to secure supplies 
of pulp from outside sources. If the embargo remains it is 
not uniikely to lead to lumber manufacturers who own pul} 
wood limits—and there are many such in Canada—addin: 
a pulp producing end to their business. 


There will be no changes in lumber tariffs at the present 3 


session of the Canadian Parliament. This will set at res! 
much speculation by lumbermen as to whether there woul’ 
be a further increase in dities on their products. Las 
year, it will be remembered, the Parliament imposed an addi 
tional customs tax of 7% percent general and 5 perceni 
preferential on lumber products as a war measure. ‘Thi- 
year, it is understood, money to meet increased war expendi 
tures will be raised by means of loans and possibly by furthe: 
direct taxation, which was experimented with last year an 
proved successful, 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 24.—The question of ocea: 
freight is still worrying the lumber shippers. A steame 
has been chartered at 200s to take two cargoes fron 


Bathurst to a transatlantic port next season, but there are s: 
many restrictions and provisions that the figure may ulti 
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ely prove to be far higher, and it is therefore no crite- 
iy, he British lumber market is in good shape, with 

es high, but because of the scarcity of tonnage a waiting 
» -cy is still) being pursued by the large shippers. There are, 
, .ever, some shipments on Government orders. 

. more confident feeling in lumber circles, as a result of 

ovement in the British and American markets, has led 
i!) operators in New Brunswick to enlarge their operations, 

' the total cut of logs will be much nearer to that of last 
\..¢ than was predicted a few months, or even a few weeks, 
un». The conditions of logging operations have been very 
«for the last few weeks, especially in the northern part 
o: the Province. 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, Jan. 25.—Inquiries are good but whole- 
salers report that there is a slight recession in orders 
due apparently to the fact that yards have taken care of 
their urgent needs. There is a little dullness now, claimed 
by some to be due to inventorying periods, but the fact that 
some stocks have been offered and that mills are willing to 
book business ahead at today’s prices indicates that there 
is a little more skirmishing around for business. The job 
yards of these vicinities are busy not only on new work but 
also on repairs and the spruce and yellow pine wholesalers 
catering to this class of business find inquiries good. It has 
been a long time since stocks for this trade have been 
called for as freely as during the last three weeks. Hard- 
wood dealers catering to the automobile trade also report 
a very active inquiry from that source and this, together 
with the continued improvement in the furniture factory 
demand from up-State points, tends to equalize the slight 
falling off in orders for immediate city delivery. 

1 Dutton, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is on a trip to the Pacific coast. The 
company’s yard at Poughkeepsie is well stocked and enjoying 
a good business. 

Building permits in Brooklyn and Queens still come out on 
a very rapid basis. The figures filed in downtown districts 
last week fell off a little, but there is considerable activity 
in the Brooklyn and Long Island sections and the retail 
yards in that territory are expecting an excellent Spring 
building demand. Ninety-nine permits were filed in Brooklyn 
last week costing $779.400, as compared with fifty-four per- 
mits and $432,650; in Queens eighty-three permits were filed 
costing $826,207, as compared with forty permits and 
$97.750. fs 

The embargo situation is beginning to show some signs 
of let-up. Nearly every day changes are announced by the 
various roads and it is impossible to keep up to date with 
published notices. Shippers should keep in close touch with 
theirc agents in crder to be advised of the day to day changes. 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Jan. 24.—The promised reawaken- 
ing of the lumber trade in this city was at least partly 
realized last week. For the retail yards none was 
needed, as they have been busy right along, but the whole- 
salers are getting busy again, too, after the let-up which 
came avound the first of the year. Prices have remained 
staple generally and retail prices secia to be stiffening as the 
stocks which were bought last summer are disappearing. 
Building sizes seem to constitute the bulk of the business 
and the yards are bidding on a tremendous lot of work for 
immediate starting, and a lot more for spring delivery, and 
it looks as though this line would be very active. The em- 
bargo has been lifted from most of the points in this city 
and the car shortage is not so serious. 

The hardwood market is lively, most kinds being in good 
demand, and prices are firm. Both plain and quartered red 
and white oak are getting scarce in dry stock. Chestnut is 
especially strong in sound wormy and in posts and poles. 
Maple is active, with flooring less in evidence on stock lists 
than for some time. Beech is taken as offered and birch 
prices are usually given for acceptance within a few days. 
Gum prices are stiffening and stocks are decreasing. Poplar 
is strong in box grades and squares are better than they 
have been for some time. Mahogany and the fancy woods ar: 
niturally tightening as the visible supply diminishes. White 
pine sells well and the prospect of a shortage of northern is 
growing daily. The barn grades are already scarce. Spruce 
is searce and high, with badly broken stocks offered. Hem- 
lock has gone up another dollar and quotations are given 
subject to change. Cypress shingles are active in the sawed 
variety, but less so in the hand rived. Cypress lumber is 
steady and strong. Yellow pine continues very active and 
prices are good, but stock lists look a little more normal 
now. North Carolina pine is tightening again as the yard 
stocks are going down, roofers, box, flooring and sizes all 
being in good demand. Cedar shingles are more active than 
they have been at this time of the year for several years and 
lath are steady, at good prices. 

Trantum & Danzer, wholesalers, of Hagerstown, Md., have 
arranged with Joseph P. Dunwoody, this city, to represent 
them in this territory, and that will be their office in the 
future. They are opening up this territory now, when lum- 
ber is*searee, with the claim that they have large stocks 
ready for delivery. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE CHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 25.—A respectable list of new 
buildings is being issued from contractors’ offices for 
coustruetion this spring in Pittsburgh proper, and among 
the larger ones is the new Chamber of Commerce building 
Sixteen stories high, exclusive of site to cost about $850,000. 
Then there are two new buildings for the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology to cost $250,000, and several public school 
structures and one high school, all together representing a 
Value of $2,000,000. In the residence districts the plans of 
ar-hitects include several blocks of duplex dwellings and 

all houses, the need for which has never been fully satis- 
fie in Pittsburgh. Speculative building enterprises are 
co. \ing out as the season advances. 

“his district, recently somewhat disturbed by labor troubles, 
hay settled down to a quict again. There is plenty of work 
ani wages are advanced. Industry is at a higher percentage 

activity than for some years, reaching over 92 percent. 
1 and coke production has gained with improved car ser- 

Better car supply has aided the movement of southern 
ye ow pine and hardwoods also, 

he Kendall Lumber Company reports excellent trade, with 
ving demand in large consuming centers. The company 

notes increasing inquiries for spring shipping, and a 
sh w of interest among buyers. 

he Forest Lumber Company reports trade excellent. Buy- 
is strong and healthful with shipments being urged for- 
wd. The company is preparing for a large spring trade. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NCTES 

soston, MAss., Jan. 25.—There is a shortage of men 
vork in the logging camps of northern New England. 

in a long time have there been so many contracts 
er way, and the demand for lumberjacks cannot be satis- 
fie through the normal sources of supply. The logging 

‘ators are: paying wages slightly above the average of 
th’ last two or three years, but this fact is not attracting 
th number of men necded to get out the quantities of logs 
th: operators have contracted to deliver when the ice goes 


to 


out in the spring. An unusually large proportion of men 
now employed in the woods of northern New England are 
French Canadians. A large number of these woodsmen have 
come across the international boundary to escape compulsory 
service in the armies of Great Britain, but not in sufficient 
numbers to supply the full requirements of the operators. 
Agents who have been sent out to canvass the employment 
agencies of the large eastern cities report that high wages 
offered by munitions makers are attracting the larger pro- 
portion of the men seeking work. From present indications 
it will be necessary to raise the standard of wages paid 
for work in the woods, and even then it is not certain 
that the operators will be able to get all the men they 
need. 

Leo F. McAleer, New England representative of the 
Natalbany Lumber Company, left Boston last Friday for 
the South, where he will visit the mills of his company and 
make a careful study of the prospects in the southern yel- 
low pine market. He sailed from New York by steamer for 
New Orleans. 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


LARGE PAVING PROGRAM ADOPTED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25.—Creosoted block pave- 
ment to be laid during the current year, ordered by the 
city council yesterday, will furnish a market for approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 feet of yellow pine blocks. The most 
ambitious paving program ever put through in this city 
was adopted and specifications are being prepared on 
which bids will be asked in the near future. The city 
buys the blocks creosoted, and lays them by force account. 
Estimates approved by the paving committee and yester- 
day by the council call for expenditure of practically 
$1,090,000 on paving, a large part of which will go for 
the blocks, as all but 30,000 square yards of the 350,000 
yards ordered is to be laid with pine blocks. The speci- 
fications call for either shortleaf or longleaf yellow pine 
blocks. In Minneapolis 3% inch block generally are used. 
This city has been laying creosoted block pavement for 
several years and in every instance it has given the best 
of satisfaction. Block pavement is recommended here 
everywhere except where there is extra heavy team traffic 
on grades. 

All but $170,000 of the work is to be done under the 
Elwell law, which provides for a bond issue paid off in 
fifteen equal annual installments, in assessments on the 
benefitted property. 














USE WOOD BLOCKS FOR EXPERIMENT 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 22.—As the outcome of 
years of effort by lumbermen and others to secure the 
introduction of wood block pavements in San Francisco, 
one block of Battery Street is now being paved with 
creosoted blocks as an experiment. The trial is to be 
made in the downtown wholesale district, where the noise 
caused by heavy teaming on Belgian block pavement has 
been deafening, and business men in that vicinity will 
undoubtedly welcome the change. A great deal depends 
upon the success of this stretch of wood pavement, as 
there is a possibility that many miles of business streets 
now paved with stone, or cobbles, may be modernized 
by the adoption of this safe, noiseless and durable paving 
material. Mr. Kellogg, who is the paving block man 
of the Pacific Creosoting Company here, is doing all in 
his power to further the use of wood. 





MAYOR RECCMMENDS MUNICIPAL CREOSOTING 
PLANT 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 26.—Mayor Oscar B. Marx, in 
his annual message to the Detroit common council, recom- 
mended the establishment of a municipal creosote block 
factory. He said: 


Immense quantities of creosote wood blocks are used, and 
with such material paving could be done more cheaply and 
more expeditiously. 

The success of the municipal asphalt plant causes me to 
suggest that it would be in the interest of economy to allow 
the commissioner of public works sufficient funds for the 
construction of a plant for the manufacture of creosoted 
block. Due to the splendid quality of this material large 
quantities have been laid in Detroit during the last few 
years. The commissioner of public works could not only 
effect a saving through the manufacture of this pavement 
by purchasing the lumber and treating the blocks directly, 
but the paving of streets would be expedited considerably. 

In addition the plan recommends itself because it would 
give employment to men during the winter months, when 
work in the public works department is ordinarily slack. 





TESTS OF ALASKA SPRUCE PROVE. VALUE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26.—Tests have demonstrated 
that for aeroplane construction Sitka spruce cut from 
the national forests in Alaska is the equal of the same 
timber grown in Washington and Oregon. 

This fact developed following a request by Henry S. 
Graves, chief forester, for a special report regarding the 
use of Alaska spruce for aeroplane construction. Ac- 
cording to the report, Sitka spruce is substantially the 
same in strength and texture throughout its growing 
belt. About 1,000,000 feet of this timber was sold last 
year for use in the construction of aeroplanes. 

Spruce is recognized as by far the best wood for this 
purpose, largely because of its uniform texture. It is 
strong, durable and not difficult to work, in addition to 
being light. It is used almost exclusively for the con- 
struction of aeroplane frames, and to some extent for 
propellers. 

Experts have demonstrated, however, that the best 
aeroplane propellers are made of layers of spruce, ash and 
mahogany when spruce is used for this part of the ma- 
chines. 

The fact that Alaska spruce is shown to be the equal 
of that grown in the north Pacific States leads officials 
to believe that the same thing will prove true of other 
Alaska woods now undergoing tests. One of the claims 
of opponents of the Alaska forests has been that the 
wood grown in the more northerly climate is more brittle 
and otherwise less desirable than that produced farther 
south. é 
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PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. = 

Even Color 

Soft Texture : 

We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- = 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. = 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. - 
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WHOLESALE LUMBER E 
Main Yard: ( Quicksand,Ky. = 
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Also 
Hardwood Yellow Pine for 
Agricultural 
Lumber Purposes. 
For Quick Shipment :— 
CHESTNUT , CHERRY 
24,400 ft. 4-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr. 6,000 ft. 4 4—No.1 and 2nds. 
38,000 ft. 4-4—No. 3 Com. & Btr. rite for 
110,000 ft. 4-4—No. 2 Com.&S.W. Prices. 
E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 
Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Richey, Halsted & Quick,“sii0'" 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











NOW IN PREPARATION : 
“The Prices of Lumber” 


By Wilson Compton, Ph. D. 
Dartmouth College. 

This volume will embrace the most ex- 
haustive study of price movements in the 
lumber industry and their underlying causes 
thus far undertaken by an authority. It 
should be in every lumber library. 

Specifications: 614 by 9% inches, cloth, 
about 168 pages, with 22 diagrammatic 
illustrations. 

In advance of publication, to determine 
the size of the edition, orders will now be 
received at $2, payable on delivery. 


Press of 


American Lumberman 
431' South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 











ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of- practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4231 South Dearborn S8t., Chicago, 11), 
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Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. Sth Ed. and Western Union Codes. 

























WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND. DEALERS 















West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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WHITE > 
oak Limbers 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwood: 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
~-Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was visiting the Chicago trade the early part of 
this week. 


H. W. Baker, jr., of the Baker-Matthews Manufactur- 
ing Company, Sikeston, Mo., stopped in Chicago this 
week on a business trip. 


The Board of Direetors of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago will meet February 3 to elect offi- 
cers of the association. 

Edward 8. Todd, of the Todd Lumber Company, 
Oswego, Ill., and Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, 
Ill., were in Chicago, Monday. 


John E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., spent Monday of this 
week in Chicago on association business. 


T. M. Brown, of: the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company, Louisville, Ky., was in Chicago this week, at- 
tending to business matters for his concern. 


R. H. Edwards, of the Edwards-Fair Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lansing, Ark., was in Chicago this week, look- 
ing after business and booking some nice orders. 


R. F. Krebs, secretary of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., arrived in Chicago Tuesday 
and left later in the week for a trip through the East. 


W. M. Cady, of the W. M. Cady Lumber Company, 
MeNary, La., was in Chicago Tuesday and participated 
in a luncheon at the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago. 


Asher J. Boyles, of the Park Falls Lumber Company, 
Park Falls, Wis., was in Chicago this week on business 
and was enthusiastic over the lumber conditions in the 
North. 


G. W. Allport, vice president of the Dermott Land 
& Lumber Company, Chicago, returned last week from 
Dermott, Ark., where he had been visiting the company’s 
mills. : 

Charles Harbaugh, of the Charles Harbaugh Lumber 
Company, Lake Villa, Ill., was a business visitor in Chi- 
eago this week and called on a number of his friends in 
the city. i 

H. P. Altman, Chicago representative of the Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Company, reports that his company 
is receiving a large number of Cuban inquiries for 
cypress. 

H. C. Hossafous, a veneer manufacturer of Dayton, 
Ohio, was among the business visitors in Chicago this 
week, spending a day or two in the city calling on 
the trade. 

W. H. Hines, of C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
in Chicago Wednesday and reported an exceptionally 
good trade in oak and poplar. He predicts an early ad- 
vance in prices. 

M. J. Fox, of the Von Platen Lumber Company, 
Iron Mountain, Mich., was in Chicago this week and 
paid the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago a visit. 

W. G. Collar, manager of the West Lumber Company, 
of: Lugerville, Wis., was in Chicago Monday and Tuesday 
of this week and while on business visited a number of 
friends in the city. 

W. D. Martin, manager of the A. H. Stange Company, 
Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago Monday and Tuesday of 
this week, calling on the trade. He said business was 
coming along nicely. 


President George J. Pope of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, who, with his wife left Chicago 
January 19 for Brinson, Ga., is expected to return 
about February 3. 


Weaver Hause, of the Issaquena Lumber Conipany, 
Issaquena, Miss., was a visitor in Chicago this week and 
while on business found time to pay several of his friends 
much appreciated calls. 


On his way to Florida, William H. Boland, of the 
Boland Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
stepped in Chicago this week and visited some of his 
friends in the trade. 


J. M. Attley, president of J. M. Attley & Co., Lum- 
ber Exchange Building, Chicago, left Wednesday night 
for Shreveport, La., where he will look into general con- 
ditions and inspect the mills. 


T. J. Christian, of Maley & Wertz, Evansville, Ind., 
who was in Chicago this week on business for his 
concern, was optimistic over present conditions and 
the outlook for the lumber trade. 


A. R. Owen, of the John S. Owen Lumber Company, 
Owen, Wis., was in Chicago this week and like all of 
the northern lumbermen was optimistic regarding the 
conditions obtaining in the lumber industry. 


F. N. Snell, general manager of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company of New Orleans, La., passed through 
Chieago Sunday on his way to Indianapolis, to attend 
the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana. 


John J. Anderson, of Chicago, with offices in the 
Lumber Exchange Building, is now able to be in the of- 
fice, although his right arm is still in a sling as a result 


of being run over by an automobile January 7, when h s 
wrist was broken and his forehead cut in two or thre» 
places. He reports business good. 


H. 8S. Sackett, of Chicago, is in Kansas City, Mo., th 
week, with an exhibit of the National Lumber Manufa:- 
turers’ Association. W. H. Bell is in Indianapolis, Ini, 
at the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, held at the Claypool Hotel, Jan- 
uary 25-26, with another exhibit of the National asso- 
ciation. 


Benjamin Finch, of Finch Bros., Duluth, Minn., 
large producers and dealers in northern cedar products, 
while in Chicago this week expressed the opinion that 
owing to unusually deep snow and unfavorable condi- 
tions in the northern woods the output of cedar woul: 
be considerably below normal this year. Mr. Finch 
reports present demand very encouraging. 


7) 


J. M. Richards, assistant manager of the Idaho White 
Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, left Thursday night for 
headquarters in Spokane, Wash., after spending a fort- 
night in Chicago. In company with George D. Griffith, 
head of George D. Griffith & Co., Chicago, he was an in- 
terested visitor at the automobile show at the Coliseum, 
where both enjoyed looking over the new models. 


E, A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, left Wednesday afternoon for Kansas City, 
where he delivered an address on ‘‘Trade Extension Ac- 
tivities of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion,’’ at the annual meeting of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held at the Muehlebach Hotel, 
January 26-28. 


At the luncheon of the Lumberman’s Association of 
Chicago on Tuesday, January 25, E. N. Hurley, vice- 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, was the 
honor guest and delivered a most interesting address 
on the work of the commission and how it could be of 
benefit to the lumber industry. The lumbermen pres- 
ent were much pleased with the address of Mr. Hurley, 
which is printed on the front page and page 86 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


W. H. House, an inspector for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La., was in Chicago this week and 
said that since the annual meeting of the inspectors, held 
at Laurel, Miss., December 20 and 21, the department 
shows renewed life and efficiency. He was especially 
enthusiastic regarding the thorough and businesslike way 
in which Chief Inspector J. E. Jones handled the busi- 
ness, and he felt that the organization was on a sound 
and solid foundation. He took luncheon Tuesday with 
J. A. Spencer, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 


R. S. Kellogg and Dr. Hermann von Schrenk left 
Wednesday evening for Detroit, where on Thursday eve- 
ning they addressed a dinner given by the Lumber Board 
of Trade of Detroit, to the architects and contractors. 
Both Mr. Kellogg and Dr. von Schrenk are representing 
the trade extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Kellogg returned 
Wednesday from Milwaukee, where he attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, held January 26 at the 
Hotel Pfister. 


T. M. Thompson, of H. J. McCullough & Co., re- 
tail lumber dealers of Delaware, Ohio, was a Chicago 
visitor this week and paid his respects to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN while in the city. Mr. Thomson 
says that over 65 percent of his trade is among the 
farmers and his yard is experiencing an active demand 
from this trade, as there is much improvement going 
on in the way of new farm buildings and repairs. Mr. 
Thomson is an enthusiastic association worker and 
says the coming meeting of the Ohio association in 
February gives promise of being one of the best in the 
history of that organization. 


F. A. Amsden, a prominent southwestern retailer, 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kan., was in Chicago on 
a business trip this week and paid the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated call. Mr. 
Amsden reports trade conditions in his territory very 
satisfactory, especially the trade among the farmers, 
all of whom are enjoying a season of unprecedented 
prosperity. Mr. Amsden is the author of the very 
comprehensive article on the lien law which was printed 
in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
which formed an important topic of discussion at tlie 
annual meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation in Kansas City this week. While in Chicago 
Mr. Amsden was an interested visitor at the automo- 
bile show, which he declared was the best ever. 


A. P. Irish, president of the Fuller Station Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, of Grand Rapids, Micli., 
was a caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERM: N 
this week, being in Chicago on a business visit. ir. 
Trish says that the lumber trade in the Grand Rapi:s 
district is constantly improving and that the deale:s 
have no complaint to make of the present demani. 
Furniture factories, he said, are all in full operatioi, 
some of them running on double time in order to take 
care of the business that is being booked and this 
activity in the furniture trade is having a beneficial 
effect on the lumber business, creating a good deman'! 
for woods used in furniture making. Mr. Irish le't 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several 16-inch white 
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ine shaved shingles which were laid on a house near 
ivand Rapids in 1853 and are still in good condition. 
he roof made of these shingles was in good condition 
nd did not leak, but because of long service had be- 
-un to look a little ragged and the owner recently 
ecided to put on a new roof. These shingles were 
,-inch thick when laid, being considerably thinner 
ian the usual shaved shingle. They were laid with 
fe old-fashioned cut nail, the white pine shingle and 
he cut nail forming a combination that made a roof 
‘mpervious to the effects of weather. 





COMPANY ENTERTAINS EMPLOYEES 

Tuesday, January 25, members of the sales force and 
department heads of the Morgan Sash & Door Company, 
Chicago, spent an enjoyable evening as guests of the 
company. About twenty-eight men sat down to dinner 
in the Kuntz-Remmler restaurant at 6 o’clock. Among 
those present were J. E. Morgan, E. C. Crawford, both 
of Oshkosh; M. R. Ebersole, of the American Radiator 
Company, Chicago; Louis Grilk, of the Dunlap-Ward 
Advertising Company, Chicago; D. E. Brenig, of the 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company, New Milford, 
Conn.; and H. A. Sellen, vice president and general 
manager of the Morgan company, who acted as master 
of ceremonies. 

Mr. Morgan gave a general talk in which he reviewed 
the activities and the accomplishments of the last year 
and called attention to the bright outlook for 1916. 
Mr. Ebersole, who is in charge of the advertising 
of the American Radiator Company, talked about adver- 
tising and sales. The subject of Mr. Grilk’s talk was 
‘‘ Assisting the Dealer to Move the Goods You Sell 
Him.’’ Mr. Brenig gave some very practical sugges- 
tions which he said should be passed on to the dealer and 
by the dealer to the consumer. These suggestions were 
all along the line of enabling the consumer to secure 
the proper finish on each kind of wood and to enable 
him to work out satisfactorily his own ideas in house 
finishing and also to secure doors which shall be in 
harmony with the rest of his house. In a very brief 
talk Mr. Sellen expressed the appreciation which he 
felt for the codperation of his salesmen and department 
heads during the last year. At his suggestion the din- 
ner party adjourned and guests and hosts repaired to 
the Illinois. Theater, where they greatly enjoyed a per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Follies.’’ 





DESCRIBES LUMBER CONDITIONS IN THE 
LEVANT 


J. Wylie Brown, executive secretary of the American 
Chamber of Commerce for the Levant, says that at 
present, because of the war, it is not possible to rec- 
ommend Turkey as a market for American lumber, 
but adds that the United States has been sending lum- 
ber to countries of the Near East and Greece in par- 
ticular. The United States has also shipped a con- 
siderable amount of lumber to Egypt during the last 
few years, most of which was red gum, known in that 
section as ‘‘satin walnut.’’ Regarding the prospects 
of shipping lumber to the Levant after the war, Mr. 
Brown says, ‘‘we must wait to see,’’ but he believes 
that the United States will continue to make ship- 
ments to Greece and Egypt and, perhaps when freight 
rates are lowered, in larger lots. 

Shippers wishing to get in touch with large importers 
in the Levant who wish to handle American products 
may obtain a list of such men by writing to Mr. 
Brown at the Merchants’ Association, Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 





FURNISHES LUMBER, NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 
ON WEST COAST 


To show its recognition of the value of newspaper 
publicity the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
furnishes lumber news to principal newspapers in the 
Northwest. These items regarding the lumber indus- 
try include matter of national interest. Secretary 
Thorpe Babcock says that the newspaper copy is sent 
out at least every week and is accepted and used by 
important papers such as the Tacoma (Wash.) Tribune, 
which carries two full columns in some of its 
Sunday editions. J. S. Williams, who is handling this 
work for Mr. Babcock, plans to extend the service of 
the association to the papers of smaller towns. Al- 
though lumbermen have in the:past neglected this op- 
portunity to get their industry favorably and properly 
presented to the public, the possibilities along this line 
are great. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, in commenting upon this activity 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, says the 
idea should be followed by lumber organizations of 
ail kinds throughout the United States. 





‘CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


At its annual meeting held in Detroit, Mich., Janu- 
y 18, the Lumber Carriers’ Association of the Great 
akes re-elected its officers as follows: 

President—O. W. Blodgett, of Bay City, Mich.; first vice 
pi ssident—Henry McMoran, Port Huron, Mich.; second vice 
p esident—Fred P. Potter, Cleveland, Ohio ;.third vice presi- 
d unt—W. E. Holmes, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer—W. 
) Hamilton, Chicago, Ill. 

As the association is expecting some further informa- 
‘on regarding the seaman’s bill that might make 
‘anges in 1916 carrying charges, no action was taken 
‘garding rates, although there was much informal 
d scussion. 
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LOCAL TRADE ACTIVE 
“he Pullman Company of Chicago is looking for mate- 
til for 1,000 box ears to be made for the Denver & Rio 
Giande Railway. 
‘he Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway has this 
week placed orders for approximately 1,500,000 feet of 








southern yellow pine, most of which is for car material. 
A rather acute shortage of box cars is reported on 
northern railroads. 





NEW SECRETARY ELECTED 

OrANGE, TEX., Jan. 23.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
held Thursday at the company’s office, E. W. Brown, jr., 
was elected secretary, succeeding R. A. Moore. A num- 
ber of other matters were handled, but this is said to 
have been the only action of public importance. 

E. W. Brown, jr., is the eldest son of Dr. E. W. Brown, 
vice president of the company, and is for the first time 
actively identified with the lumber business. Having 
been born and reared in Orange, a lumber center, he is 
of course not without knowledge of the business and his 
entry into the official family of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company portends a successful career for him 
and worthy emulation of his father’s record in lumber 
circles. 

In addition to those usually attending the meetings, 
there were present Mrs. Henry J. Lutcher, who is an 
honorary director of the company, and D. M. Hammond, 
of San Antonio, who has been identified with the Lutcher 





E. W. BROWN, JR., ORANGE, TEX.; 
Secretary Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company 


& Moore Lumber Company for thirty years, having 
traveled in its interest a great part of that time. 

Present officers of the company are: 

President—W. H. Stark. 

Vice president—Dr. E. W. Brown. 

Secretary—BE. W. Brown, jr. 

Treasurer—H. J. L. Stark. 

General manager—F. H. Farwell. 

These, with Mrs. H. J. Lutcher, honorary director, 
form the directorate. 

General Manager Farwell says work on the new mill 
that is to be erected by the company will be begun 
within the next two or three weeks. Extensive wharf 
facilities are also to be constructed during this year 
for the individual use of this company, taking advantage 
of the recently opened Orange deep waterway. 





LUMBER CONCERNS ELECT OFFICERS 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 25.—Stockholders of the Chippe- 
wa Lumber & Boom Company, Mississippi River Logging 
Company and the American Immigration Company held 
their annual meeting last week at Chippewa Falls. The 
following officers were reélected: 


Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company—President, F. W. 
Weyerhaeuser; vice president, O. H. Ingram; secretary, 
William Irvine, 

Mississippi Logging Company—President, R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser; vice president, IF. S. Bell; secretary, Thomas 
Irvine; treasurer, E. L. Ainsworth. 

American Immigration Company—FPresident, William 
Irvine ; vice president, J. T. Barber; treasurer, F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser ; secretary, E. L. Ainsworth. 

Officers were reélected at the annual meeting of the 
Diamond Lumber Company, of Green Bay, held at the 
south side mill Friday. The list consists of the follow- 
ing: President, John Tolfree, of West Branch, Mich.; 
vice president, M. P. Gale, of Saginaw; secretary, A. W. 
Seeley, of Saginaw; treasurer and general manager, J. T. 
Phillips, of Green Bay. 








TO CELEBRATE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 24.—The Atkins Pioneers, a 
social organization composed of men who have been 
in the employ of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers 
of this city, for twenty years or more, will celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of their organization Saturday night 
by giving a theater party at B. F. Keith’s. In many 
ways the organization is unusual because it shows by its 
large membership the number of men who have for years 
been loyal to the company’s’ interests and who have 
shared in its growth. Officers of the company are glad 
to be numbered among the members. The Atkins Pio- 
neers was organized in 1906 to promote good fellowship 
and to express a loyalty to the firm. The organization 
began with only sixty-two members, but it now has a 
membership of 118 men who have been with the firm 
twenty years or more. The officers for the current year 


are Walter O. Williams, president; Charles S. Bronson, 
vice president; C. A. Newport, treasurer, and Charles F. 
Aumann, secretary. 











3,000,000 Feet 


HARDWOODS | 
Soft 


n 
S Yellow 


Poplar 


Panel, 1s and 2s, Clear Sap; No. 1, 2 and 
3 Common, also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
for mixed cars always on sticks. 


irs 98" POPLAR caseowue 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 














NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.” 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mongmince 




















Get In Touch With 


Prospective Builders 


and let them know you are in a position to 
supply them with everything they will need 
for their new home, even to the plans and 
specifications. 


Through the Columns 
of Your Home Paper 


you can give them a house plan each week. 
When you present the one they like your 
sale is made. Try it and be convinced how 
easy it is to build business by advertising. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 23 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 





Blue prints, bill of material, two floor 


plan cuts and exterior cut as $3 00 


shown above will be sent for 
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HARDWOOD 


“Odd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. Write for Special Prices:— 


3 cars—114" No. 2 and Better S. Elm. 
2 cars—!" No. 2 Common S. Elm. 


2 cars—1’" No. 3 and Better Black Ash. 

2 cars—1" 10° and 12° No. | and Better Birch. 

3 cars—I"" No. 2 Common Birch. 

3 cars—I" No. 3 Common Birch. 

I car —2” No. 2 Common and Better Oak. 

2 cars—2" No. 2 Common and Better R. Elm. 

1 car —1%"" No. 3 Common R. Elim 

3 cars—I” No.2 Common and Better S. Maple. 

2 cars—1" No. 2 Common and Better H. Maple. 
3 cars—2” Ch. No. 2 Com. and Better H. Maple. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock tele all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, ™“"SE™ 





“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
‘Shakeless’ Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following: 


3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Common & Better Rock Elm 
car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Etm 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Maple 
cars 6/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Elm 

cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 oo 2 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 3 & Better Spruce 

car 13/16x21/,” face No. 1 “‘Badger’’ Maple Fig. 
car 13/16x2\4” face Factory Maple Fig. 

Yo car 13/16x1'/2” face No. 1 “Badger’’ Mapie Fig. 
Yo car 13/16x1Yo” face Factory Maple Fig. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 
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| N the Furniture and Sash 
and Door factories GUM 
has been given preference be- 
cause it possesses the grain 
and figure required for panels, 
table and bureau tops, etc. 
Our GUM has been particu- 
larly favored by many because 
of its unusually high quality 














Why not try it? 












































Tomorrow May Be 
Too Late-Get Prices Now 





C & B Brown Ash | 2 cars 1x4 & Wdr.A-L No.5 Pine Bds. 
C & B Birch 50 M ft. 2x4 & Wdr, A-L No. 3 Hem. 
C& B Hard Maple | 1 car 2x10 A. L No. 1 & 2 Hemlock 
C & B Soft Elm 40 M ft. 2’’ No. 3 Com. Birch 


“This stock is thoroughly dry and can ra shipped promptly. 








EAU CLAIRE LUMBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 








ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 
Buyers of 
Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 





910 So. Michigan Ave., - ~ CHICAG O 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION OFFERS CO-OPERATION 


(Concluded from Front Page ) 


mation he can concentrate on the manufacture and sale 
of the product on which the profits are satisfactory. 

Whole industries, in many instances, are suffering 
from a general lack of intelligent knowledge of cost. 

How can the Federal Trade Commission help to im- 
prove conditions? 

The commision has no intention and no desire to use 
compulsory methods. But it does hope to reach the de- 
sired end by encouraging improvements in accounting 
practice, by indorsing standard systems of bookkeeping 
and cost accounting, and by assisting in devising stand- 
ard systems, either at the request of individual mer- 
chants and manufacturers or through the association that 
represents the industry. The commission expects to have 
for this work an adequate force of experienced account- 
ants and cost experts, and already it has the services, in 
an advisory capacity, of public accountants of national 
reputation. 

It is recognized that no one standard system of ac- 
counting is applicable to all classes of business, but that 
special systems are required for each group or class of 
commerce and industry. For example, the coal industry 
can use a substantially standard system of accounting; 
similarly, the country store, the wholesale grocer, the 
retail grocer, the boot and shoe wholesaler, the boot and 
shoe retailer, the drug store, the manufacturer of tex- 
tiles, the manufacturer of machinery, the wholesale clo- 
thier, the retail clothier. It is true that a great many 
systems could be adapted for use in lines other than those 
for which they are originally arranged, as certain funda- 
mental principles underlie the general structure of ac- 
countaney which must be recognized by each group. 

The commission, however, while recognizing the com- 
mercial advantages to be derived from uniformity of 
systems, does not advise making a change where systems 
already installed give adequate information and are 
economically operated. 

There is no question but that the business of the coun- 


“try requires some readjustment in a helpful way. Many 


suggestions have been made by writers and lawyers of 
note, by captains of industry and legislators, prescrib- 
ing different remedies. There is no one remedy that 
will give relief to all our ills. What will help one in- 
dustry may injure or kill another. But I believe that 
there are a few fundamental principles upon which may 
be based the diagnosis and treatment of ailments of in- 
dustry and commerce. If the patient does not become 
nervous and lose confidence in his doctor he will be able 
to do as much for himself as is done for him by others. 

You know and I know that, lumping all business to- 
gether, the real need is for better business methods. We 
must get down to the hard facts of business, to learn 
precisely what they are, where the weakness and losses 
exist, and practice the same thoroughness that char- 
acterizes trade and industry in Europe. To be pro- 
gressive manufacturers we must be improving our 
methods of production, changing our designs to meet 
the new conditions both at home and abroad, and always 
endeavoring to adopt some new method that will reduce 
the costs of operation. We also need to standardize our 
products and processes. 

In the field of standardizing products, processes and 
raw materials much has already been accomplished. Let 
me illustrate what has been done in this direction by 
citing a few representative industries. In the imple- 
ment and vehicle field wagon wheels have been standard- 
ized from forty-one heights to four, the widths and 
lengths of tires have been made uniform, and the num- 
ber of different sizes of neck yokes for sulky and gang 
plows has been enormously. reduced. In antomobiles 
standards have been adopted of horsepower rating, tube 
sizes, spark-plug shells, ball-bearings and many other 
items. The association of knit goods manufacturers 
adopted a scale for underwear sizes which as you know 
is at present used by practically every maker of under- 
wear in this country, with a consequent prevention of 
loss formerly caused by wrong sizes. Architects and 
builders are urging uniform plans and specifications. The 
steel manufacturers issue booklets containing standard 
specifications for structural and boiler steel, steel rails, 
concrete reinforcement bars ete. And so it goes. The 
manufacturer has fewer sizes to order and to make, the 
material men only a limited number to supply and keep 
in stock. Economy in production and continuity of oper- 
ation are both served by this means and the consuming 
publie shares the benefit by not having to pay for the 
wide and unnecessary variety of products and materials. 
Much of all this has been brought about by trade asso- 
ciations. 

With all that has been accomplished in this direction 
by collective effort, however, we have made only a begin- 
ning. In Germany every important industry is organ- 
ized into trade associations and 85 percent of the man- 
ufacturers engaged in those industries are represented 
in their respective trade associations. 

Germany’s success as a commercial and industrial 
world power is due very largely to the policy of organ- 
izing and codperating, of the working together of its 
captains of industry, of establishing communities of in- 
terest between the small and the big business men for 
the mutual purpose of promoting trade at home and 
abroad. The old adage ‘‘In union there is strength’’ 
is put into practice, and has proved to be the backbone 
of Germany’s industrial and commercial achievements, 
efficiency and strength. 

More than 600 independent associations of manufac- 
turers, producers and merchants exist in Germany today 
and besides the entire industrial system of that country 
is honeyeombed with about 5,000 subsidiary business 
organizations. 

The trade association has a wide field of useful and 


proper activities. Concerns in the same industry may 
take common action looking toward improving their 
processes of manufacture, standardizing their products, 
improving their system of ascertaining costs, obtaining 
credit information and encouraging the development oi 
trade journals. The welfare of employees is one of the 
important matters that can be best developed by codper- 
ating in associations. The smaller manufacturer wh 
has not the laboratories and the experts to work out by 
himself his many problems is especially benefited by 
being a member of these trade organizations. The pres- 
ent tendency of the larger firms to think of the smaller 
man in the proper spirit and to assist him in arriving 
at some practical method of meeting his many prob- 
lems—in short, to live and let live—is to be particularly 
commended. There should be a great degree of organi- 
zation and of mutual helpfulness in all “lines of trade 
and industry, so that American business may be welded 
into a commercial and industrial whole; the part of the 
Government being to codperate with business men, on 
request, to bring about the results that will benefit and 
hence promote our national welfare. 

So today organizations like your lumber associations, 
our commercial clubs, associations of manufacturers, 
associations of credit men, associations of merchants, 
are doing good work, and if conducted in a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, with the machinery of the Govern- 
ment standing by subject to call, will help solve press- 
ing problems‘and remove many of the present handicaps 
of business. 

Perhaps you may think I am overearnest in this advo- 
eacy of organization, higher efficiency in business methods 
and modern practices, the adoption of European ideals of 
thoroughness, the standardizing of accounting, but my 
earnestness proceeds from an understanding of the con- 
ditions that confront American business. The war has 
brought to us great opportunities, and equally great 
dangers. The thought that we must keep in mind is 
‘¢After the war, what?’’ Shall we grow and expand 
while the growing is good, or calmly await the time when 
peace in Europe will be followed immediately by keen 
competition not only in foreign markets but in our do- 
mestic market as well? 

Have we taken an adequate inventory of our business 
resources? -Are these resources being developed to the 
best advantage? Are our associations doing all they 
ean? Are we diligent in standardizing our methods and 
processes? In short, are we mobilizing our industries? 

Let us seek better organization and greater efficiency 
at home; let us push our trade abroad; let us develop 
our industry so strongly that no foreign competition can 
dislodge it. Industrial preparedness must be our watch- 
word. 





NEW SHINGLE RATE IN EFFECT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—It was learned at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission today that R. H. 
Countiss’ tariff 28-A, I. C. C. 1017, stating new rates on 
shingles from Pacific coast points to Chicago and St. 
Louis and intermediate points, was permitted to go into 
effect January 15, the date named in the tariff. 

The tariff increases the rates to Chicago and St. 
Louis from 65 to 67 cents per 100 pounds, as stated by 
Traffic Manager F. G. Donaldson, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Donaldson’s statement, 
printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of December 25, 
is correct, also, as to the reason for the increase in 
the Chicago-St. Louis rate, which was based on the com- 
mission’s decision in No. 6963, in which it denied the 
earrier’s application for authority to continue lower 
rates on shingles to Chicago and St. Louis than to 
intermediate points. 

The tariff also involves a considerable number of de- 
creases. Complaint No. 6963, filed by the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of Iowa, was combined with por- 
tions of fourth section applications Nos. 348 and 649, 
decided April 26, last. In its opinion the commis- 
sion found specifically that rates on cedar shingles from 


points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana to 


points in Iowa were unjustly discriminatory. 

At the time of those proceedings the rate from Seat- 
tle, a representative point, to Chicago and St. Louis was 
65 cents, while the rate to Iowa points was 67 cents, 
with the exception of points in the southeastern portion 
of the State, to which the rate was 68 cents per 100 
pounds. 

The new tariff eliminates fourth section violations by 
establishing a 67-cent rate to the territory involved, in 


eluding Chicago and St. Louis, placing on an_ exact 


equality points in Iowa, Wisconsin, northern Missouri 
and western Illinois. 

While permitting the new adjustment to go into effect, 
the commission has not specifically approved the rates 
involved. Having been directed to eliminate fourth sec- 
tion violations in shingle rates to the territory covered 
by the tariff, the carriers chose to bring up the through 
rates to Chicago and St. Louis and make rates to in- 
termediate points uniform. 

In response to the suggestion that some of the shin 
gle rates that have been reduced are about 3 cent: 


lower than the rates on cedar lumber to the same points, 


it was suggested today that west Coast shippers hav: 
a perfect right to file a complaint questioning th 
reasonableness of the new adjustment. 





DuRING THE shipping season just closed grape raise) 
of Almeria, Spain, have had great success with the new 
sectional cylindrical barrels. 





Grapes packed in these 
barrels are bought in the markets of Liverpool an! 
Glasgow at $1.22 to $2.43 a barrel more than the averag¢. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC.. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Ensley—The Estes Lumber Co. has sold 
its lumber interests to the Lindsey-Long Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff-Rison—The R. M. Fletcher 
Stave & Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Norton 
Wheeler Stave Co. : 

De Valls—E. Meissel, formerly at Brinkley, Ark., is now 
operating the Dixie Dimension Mills here, which he recently 
acquired. 

CALIFORNIA. Pasadena—The Murphy Lumber Co. 
has sold its yard here to the Hammond Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Brighton—The Fidelity Lumber & Supply 
Co. has closed out its business here. 

Chicago—The Commercial Furniture Co., 2718 West 
Superior Street, has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $300,000. 

INDIANA. Attica—The Warren County Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Samuel Frame and Hans Stalley. 

Fort Wayne—Frank C. Hilker has bought the interests 
of his brother in Hilker Bros. and will continue the 
business under his name. Charles F. Hilker will open a 
yard here later. 

West Lebanon—The Warren County Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Stolley & Frame. 


IOWA. Cedar Rapids—The Linn County Lumber & 
Coal Co. has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$50,000. 

' Des Moines—The Deal-Rice Lumber Co. and the Deal- 

Rice Silo Co. have been succeeded by the Drico Silo Co. 

Iowa City—The Fox, Hutchinson & Lake Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hawkeye Lumber Co., with purchasing 
department at Oskaloosa. 

Oskaloosa—The Hawkeye Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $600,000. 

Solon—The Solon Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Hawkeye Lumber Co., having headquarters at Oska- 
loosa. 

Tiffin—The Tiffin Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Hawkeye Lumber Co., having headquarters at Oska- 
loosa. 

KENTUCKY. Pleasureville—V. F. Fallis is out of 
business. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Republic Box Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Brown Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Federal Lumber Co., in- 
corporated with an authorized capital stock of $50,000. 

Worcester—The W. . Sawyer Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—The Hall Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Morrice—Bancroft & Davis have been succeeded by 
Harry E. Davis. 

MINNESOTA. Silver Lake—Frank Bren has sold out 
to the Stearns Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Burnsville—J. E. Clement has consoli- 
dated with the Burnsville Mercantile Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Frank Paxton now the Pax- 
ton-Salmon Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Keyport—The interests of George H. 
Conover and the Brown Estate Co. have been combined 
under the title of the Conover Lumber Co., with George 
H. Conover president and general manager; C. M. Mun- 
ger vice president and L. F. Armstrong, secretary and 
treasurer. George A. W. Brown is no longer with the 
company. A branch yard will be operated at Keansburg, 
with main office and a yard at Keyport. A complete 
stock of lumber, timber, millwork and builders’ sup- 
plies will be handled. . 

Perth Amboy—Donahue & Son have been succeeded by 
the National Lumber & Box Manufacturing Co. (Inc.) 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Michael Mayer (estate) is 
closing out. 

New York—The Erskine-Danforth Corporation has in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Forest City—The Central Lum- 
ber Co. is moving to Rutherfordton, where it will have 
its main office. The capital stock has been reduced from 
$34,000 to $17,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The E. J. Thoman Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Thoman-Flinn Lumber Co., com- 
posed of E. J. Thoman and W. H. Flinn. 

Seaman—King Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Hamilton-King Lumber Co., having headquarters at Win- 
chester. 

Winchester—The Hamilton Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hamilton-King Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Eldorado—The Southwestern Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Eldorado Lumber Co. 

Elk City—The W. P. Seawell Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the S. E. Brown Lumber Co. 

Krebs—The Krebs Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by_ the Antrim Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

Okmulgee—The Okmulgee Sash & Door Co. has dis- 
solved as a corporation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bustleton—John Barber’s yard has 
been acquired by Walter J. Crowder. 

Philadelphia—John H. Derr is now owner of the Derr 
faimber Co. im 

Philadelphia—Huskey & Huskey have been succeeded 
v the Huskey Manufacturing Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Ardmore—Boschma & Johnson 
have been succeeded by Samuel Boschma. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Florence Pump & Lum- 
her Co. (Inc.) has_ changed its name to the Florence 
‘able & Lumber Co. (Inc.), the officers and directors 
1 maining the same. 

TEXAS. Sonora—The E. F. Stucken Vander Co. is 
o.t of business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Piedmont—The Mackie lumber 

»o. has dissolved and the business hereafter will be car- 

ed on_by the Williams Lumber Co., at the same offices 


the Mackie Building, with William R. Williams, man- 
rer. 





WISCONSIN. Cambria—The Cambria Lumber Co.;: 


1ange in stockholders. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. River Side—Capt. FE, Kinnie has 
old his planing mill and woodworking plant to Hall Lea, 
“' Moncton, New Brunswick. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


_ VELAWARE. Harrington—Murphy & Hayes Co. (to 
‘ A in lumber), authorized capital $75.000 . 

». SORIDA. Clermont—West_ Virginia-Florida Co., au- 

~ “tized capital $75,000; U. S. G. Anderson, president; 

nh Y Trice, vice-president, and S. H. Bowman, secretary 

é nd treasurer. 

¢4,tilliard—Conner-Davis Lumber Co., authorized capital 

preswei,d:, J, N- Conner, president; T. H. Davis, vice- 
esident and C, C. Conner, secretary and treasurer. 








Kissimee—Central Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; S. G. Ragsdale, president; Paul McKee, 
vice-president, and Otis Stevens, secretary and treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Cogdell—Timber Products Co., authorized 
capital $5,000. 

Savannah—Producers Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; W. M. Exley, George M. Brinson, P. N. Coleman, 
R. E. L. Coleman, George W. Urquhart and George H. 
Richter. 

ILLINOIS. Chic2ago—Bergdahl Hardwood Forest Co., 
authorized capital $1,000,000; I. Barry, Ira E. Westbrook 
and Charles H. Watson. ; 

Chicago—Lumber Service Corporation, authorized capi- 
tal $1,000; Herford White, George B. Osgood and C. Ed- 
ward Dahlin. 

Chicago Heights—Standard Lumber Co. of Illinois, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; Lawrence Christopher, Barney 
Christopher and Charles Buratto. 


KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Ira D. Adams Lumber 
Co. has incorporated. 


MAINE. Augusta—Carolina Wood Products Co., au- 
thorized capital $500,000; Ernest L. McLean, Frank E. 
Southard and E. M. Leavitt. 


MISSISSIPPI. Poplarville—W. F. Hattaway Lumber 
Co. (to wholesale lumber, with branch at Meridian), au- 
thorized capital $6,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Blue Oak Manufacturing 
se000° manufacture wooden articles), authorized capital 

Mennett—American Piling & Lumber Co., authorized 
eapital $5,000; Roy S. Hanford, G. L. McGrew and W. F. 
Schooler. The company will do a wholesale and retail 
business. 

St. Louis—Henry O’Neil Mill & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; Henry O’Neil, Joseph O’Neil and Henry 
O'Neil jr. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—William Spreen & Co. (to 
— wood and willow ware), authorized capital 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Boner Mills Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; C. H. Boner, W. J. Mills 
and J. G. Adams. 

Asheville—Carolina Wood Products Co. (to manufac- 
ture ready-cut houses, furniture, house trim, flooring 
and general planing mill materials), authorized capital 
$500,000; Frank Buell, president and George E. Steven- 
son, treasurer. 

Forest City—P. H. C. Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$12,000; T. R. Padget. G. C. King, J. V. Ware, H. B. 
Doggett and R. K. Hollifield. 

Maysville—Maysville Cooperage Co., authorized capital 
— R. L. McLead, John F. McNair and M. C. Mc- 
ver. 

Newbern—S. H. Adams Cooperage Co., authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; S. H. Adams, Lee H. Reid and the East 
Carolina Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Stratemeyer Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000; O. P. Stratemeyer, Clyde M. Mac- 
Donald, H. K. Dickerson, W. H. Nelson and M. Regen- 
bergen. The company will have branch yards and offices 
at Science Hill and Somerset, Ky. 

OREGON. Goldson—Phelps Lumber Co., authorized 

capital $5,000. 
— Lumber Co., authorized capital 
_ PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Huskey Manufactur- 
ing Co. (to manufacture cabinets and interior work), au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Puryear—Puryear Lumber & Under- 

taking Co., authorized capital $5,000; W. D. Kelly, D. F. 
West, L. Hooper and others. 
_ VIRGINIA. Grundy—Open Fork Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000; E. R. Boyd, president; John W. 
oe jr., secretary, and C. W. Boyd, vice presi- 
ent. 

Lynchburg—Stevens Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $50,000; Frank Stevens, president, and J. Edwards 
Taylor, secretary and treasurer. 

Richmond—Thomas E. Stagg & Co. have incorporated, 
authorized capital $15,000; Thomas E. Stagg, president, 
and L. Stagg Powell, secretary and treasurer. 

Roanoke—Acorn umber Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 
$30,000; G. M. Huffman, president, and F. B. Schultz, 
secretary. 

West Point—York Manufacturing Co. (to manufacture 
veneer panels, chair bottoms, etc.), authorized capital 
$50,000; W. C. Davis, president; Nathan N. Hess, vice 
president, and Charles B. Stark, secretary and treasurer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Office Equipment Co., 
authorized capital $25,000: F. L. Whittaker, Dennis Mc- 
Neil, Homer Klem and others. . 

Princeton—Baylor-McNutt Furniture Co., authorized 


capital $25,000; J. W. McNutt, C. T. Snidow, C. R. MeNutt 
and others. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Calgary—Alberta Lumber & Supply Co. 
(Ltd.), has incorporated. acoallected 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—Western 
Canada Lime Co. (Ltd.), (will carry on business of man- 
ufactures of wood in all its branches and will operate 
sawmill, shingle mill, box factory and barrel factory), 
— —- ee 
ancouver—Burnaby Lake Lumber & Shingle Co., - 
thorized capital $5,000. ° oan 
ONTARIO. Fort Frances—Canadian Western Timber 
& Fuel Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $40,000. 
Toronto—Wood Products Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital 
$100,000. 
_ QUEBEC. Montreal—General Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has 
pore - 
ontreal—St. aurice Paper Co. (Ltd.), hori 
capital $100,000. ' ne 
SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon—D. D. Currie & Co. 
Gee), (to deal in lumber, etc.), authorized capital $20,- 


Watrous—Grest Bros. Lumber Co. (Ltd. , authori 
capital $50,000. : , —— 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—J. U. Farrior and-John J. 
Kyser have formed the Kyser Lumber Co., with offices in 
the Jefferson County Bank Building. 

— Ensign Yellow Pine Co. has established a 
m ere. 


Florence—Marks Bros. recently began the lumber busi- 








ness. 
Mobile—Hoyt Parker recently began the wholesale 
lumber business. 


ARIZONA. Kingman—The J. D. Halstead Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 


ARKANSAS. Camden—The Red River Tie & Lumber 
Co. recently entered the trade. 

Lowell—J. W. Robinson has opened a retail lumber 
business here under the name of the Lowell Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Indiana Standard Lum- 





In the sawing of our lum- 
ber we use one 8-inch and 
12-inch Stearns band saw, 
operated by men in our 
employ who know the ex- 
acting requirements of our 
trade, and being familiar 
with the timber we work 
can be absolutely relied 
upon to produce the maxi- 
mum of high grade stock 
every log possesses. The 
result is perfectly cut stock, 
uniform to size and grade. 











Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 





The photo at the bottom 
shows our battery of six 
dry kilns at Dover, North 
Carolina, with cars of lum- 
ber at delivery side of kiln. 
We want to particularly 
impress upon buyers that 
we are in position to fill 
your orders without delay, 
with a quality of stock that 
will meet your every de- 
_mand. If you are inter- 
ested, tell us your needs 
and let us quote you prices. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washington, D. C. 
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Guy |. BUELL, PREST. 
G. 


{—S in fine shipping condition. 
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G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 


L. Hume, VICE-PREST. L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln 


Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 





We have a large assortment of CYPRESS 
Write for 
PRICES. 








information’ and 


SPECIAL 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


— MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


N. C. PINE 
LUMBER 


Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. 
Columbia, N.C., Ahoski, N.C.. 


W.D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Bed Slats 


and 


Plastering Lath. 


Kiln Dried, 


Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Capacity, 140,000 per day. 





General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 





f 





Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., 


Let Us Help You 


to keep your stock up to the 
Standard you demand in 


N. C. PINE 





LONG AND 
SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE bBresseo” 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., 
RICHMOND, VA. ¢ 








ber Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

La Fayette—The Fletemeyer Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. recently began the planing mill business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The W. F. Hattaway 
ber Co. recently began the wholesale business, 
headquarters at Poplarville. 

MISSOURI. Parma—The Fidelity Lumber & Supply 
Co. recently began the retail business, having headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Huff—The Bingenheimer Mercan- 
tile Co. recently began the retail lumber business, with 
headquarters at Mandan. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—W. H. Flinn, formerly connected 
with the Meadow River Lumber Co., of Rainelle, W. 
Va., has become associated with E. J. Thoman and 
they have organized the Thoman-Flinn Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Satler Hamilton 
Lumber Co. is organizing. 

RHODE ISLAND. Westerly—The Canadian Lumber 
Agency of New England, 51 School Street, has begun 
business. 

TENNESSEE. Ethridge—The Buffalo Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the sawmilling business. 

TEXAS. Swearinger—Perry & Smith recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

VERMONT. Hanksville (R. F. D. Starksboro)—The 
Eureka Lumber Co. has been organized. 


Lum- 
with 


VIRGINIA. Emporia—The Hamilton Hill Veneer Co. 
has been organized. 
WISCONSIN. Cadott—The King Lumber Co. will 


enter business here. 

Gleason—Smith Bros. recently began the sawmilling 
business. 

Madison—The J. J. Fitzpatrick Lumber Co. 
began the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

WYOMING. Evanston—The Evanston Lumber 
has entered the trade. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Attalla—J. G. Dunn will establish a saw- 
mill on timber tract in Wills Valley. 

Summerdale—The Home Lumber Co. has established a 
portable mill. 

ARKANSAS. Jacksonville—J. D. Thompson and W. 
G. Graham will erect a building and install machinery 
to manufacture ax handles, wagon and buggy spokes. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Victor E. Castro, of Manrique 58, 
Havana, Cuba, will establish a plant to manufacture 
= boxes from growth on outer portion of royal palm 
ree. 


KENTUCKY. Mayking—The Coeburn Lumber Co. will 
build a circular mill with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet 
of lumber. The buildings to be erected it is estimated 


will cost $3,000. 
Pikeville Supply & Planing Mill Co. 


recently 


Co. 








Pikeville—The 
will install a plant to manufacture flooring. 


LOUISIANA. West Monroe—The West Monroe Manu- 
facturing Co. (Ltd.) has decided to rebuild its plant at 
a cost of about $50,000 and to increase the capacity 50 
percent. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—The W. M. Carter Lumber Co. 
will erect a sawmill at Eucutta, near here, with a_ aily 
capacity of 20,000 feet of lumber. 

Natchez—The Sycamore Mill will double its capacity, 
increasing its output from 20,000 to 40,000 feet daily. 

Pachuta—J. T. McKinnon, who has operated a mill at 
Ellisville for several years, is erecting a mill near here, 
with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Carolina Wood 
Products Co., recently incorporated, is erecting a plant, 
the building to be 385 by 94 feet, to cost $100.000, with a 
daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber. The storing 
sheds will be 200 by 64 feet, with power plant and six 
dry kilns; machinery to cost $150,000. 





| cra John L. Robinson will build a large saw- 
mill. 
WISCONSIN. Ogema—J. P. Erickson and Victor Carl- 


son are erecting a plant for the manufacture of a gen- 
eral line of millwork. The building will be two stories 
and basement, 32 by 80 feet. 
_, Tripoli—The Stolle Lumber Co. is preparing to rebuild 
its planing and sawmill, which recently burned. The 
buildings will be of frame construction, two stories high 
and 94 by 140 and 30 by 75 feet in dimensions. 
Unity—August C. Perschke is erecting a sawmill, 
which he expects to have ready for spring sawing. 


ALASKA. Hadley—The Alaska Lumber & Box Co. 
will rebuild plant in the spring, which was destroyed by 
fire recently. The capacity will be greatly increased. 


CASUALTIES. 


MAINE. Island Falls—The Mattawamkeag Lumber 
Co.’s steam sawmill was destroyed by fire January 23; 
loss $50,000, including a big supply of logs. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The planing mill of Peter Zu- 
kalski at 75 Weaver Avenue, burned January 13, to- 
gether with adjoining office and many thousand feet 
of lumber. The loss to the planing mill property is 
about $39,000, which is mostly covered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 26.—The receivers for the Paine 
Lumber Company (Ltd.) expect soon to submit to the cir- 
cuit court here the advisability of paying 50 percent upon 
the liquidated claims as they may be allowed against the 
company as of April 2, 1915. Judge G. W. Burnell issued 
an order providing that the business of the company should 
be continued as a going concern under the supervision of 
the receivers until further order of the court. The receivers 
reported that in their opinion it was desirable and necessary 
for all concerned that they be given authority to borrow 
money and therefore to issue receivers’ certificates to an 
amount not exceeding $190,000. The petition was granted. 
When the receivers took charge cash on hand totaled $8,721, 
while December 31 the total had increased to $84,657. 
They were authorized to borrow $190,000 on_ receivers’ 
certificates, but found it necessary to borrow only $77,000, 
all of which was paid on or prior to maturity. The sum of 
$13,081 was also paid on unpaid taxes of 1914. Accounts 
and bills receivable December 31 totaled about $602,383, 
all of which is considered collectible. About $772,000 is 
to be derived soon from the sale of 52,000 acres of timber- 
land in Langlade County. The receivers reported that an 
audit disclosed that their operations from April 3 to Decem- 
ber 31 resulted in a profit of $144,146 after reserving an 
adequate sum for payment of 1915 taxes and after payment 
of substantial sums upon receivership expenses. 




















Micuican City, IND., Jan. 25.— Acting upon the petition 
of Samuel W. Larson, the court has named M. A. Cushman 
as receiver for the A. R. Colborn Company. The receiver 
has given bond in the sum of $50,000 for the proper per- 
formance of his duties. Mr. Larson, who owns seventy 
shares of stock in the renee gg alleged that on account of 
mismanagement the company has been unable to fill large 











orders received from Chicago and that as a result the com- 

pany has become involved financially. It is believed that 

p3 er will be successful in straightening out the 
culty. 


E. H. Johnson, receiver for the Empire Lumber Company, 
Chicago, pursuant to an order of the United States District 
Court, will sell the property of the bankrupt company at 
2034 Southport Avenue, Chicago. Bids for same will be 
received at the Receivers’ office, 1212 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago.* Each bid must be accompanied by a 
certified check or cash for 25 percent thereof. If a satis- 
factory bid is not obtained assets may be sold at public 
auction later. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—The L. H. Shepard Company, 
lumber dealers, with offices 10 Post Office Square and 
branch offices and yards in Chelsea and Springfield, Mass., 
and in Rochester, Bradford and Washington, N. H., has 
assigned for the benefit of the creditors to Edmund H. 
Talbot, a lawyer, with offices 35 Congress Street. 


NorwicH, Conn., Jan, 24.—Gilbert S. Raymond has been 
appointed temporary receiver for the H. B. Porter & Son 
Company. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 25.—H. R. Meyer has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Andrew Kimble Company. 





WINDER, GA., Jan. 25.—Winder Lumber Company ; petition 
in bankruptcy. 


OBITUARY 


OSWALD T. HASKETT.—The funeral of Oswald T. 
Haskett, 45 years old, was conducted from his residence, 
3946 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind., last Saturday after- 
noon, burial being at Crown Hill Cemetery. Mr. Has- 
kett was one of the best known travelers connected with 
the lumber business in Indiana and Illinois, having at 
one time been president of the Central Association of 
Traveling Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen. At the time 
of his death he represented the Adams-Rogers Co., of 
Indianapolis, in western Indiana and Illinois territory. 
He had been ill with the grip only a few days before he 
died. Mr. Haskett was very prominent in the organiza- 
tions of traveling salesmen, being connected with the 
Illinois Travelers, the Commercial Travelers of Indiana 
and the Indiana Travelers’ Accident Association. He 
is survived by a widow and two sons. O. D. Haskett, 
president of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., of Indian- 
apolis, is a brother. 

















MISS HAZEL MARION WIEHE.—Only daughter of 
Cc. F. Wiehe and the late Katherine Hines Wiehe, Chicago, 
died Thursday afternoon, January 20, at the Streeter Hos- 
pital. Death followed soon after an operation for appen- 
dicitis, with which she was stricken a few days before the 
eperation. Funeral services were held last Saturday from 





THE LATE MISS HAZEL MARION WIEHE. 


the residence, 1520 West Jackson Boulevard, followed by 
requiem high mass at St. Jarlath’s Church and interment 
at Graceland Cemetery. 

Miss Wiehe was a constant companion of her father, 
who is secretary of the Edward Hines Lumber Company. 
Mrs. Wiehe passed away in March, 1910. Miss Wiehe was 
an accomplished musician, 19 years old, and a very tal- 
ented, beautiful young lady. She is survived by her father 
and a brother, Trude A. Wiehe. She was a _ niece of 
Edward Hines, head of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany. 





MRS. EMMA SNYDER O’BRIEN.—Wife of Edward 
O’Brien, president and manager of the Jackson Lumber 
Company, of Jackson, Miss., Mrs. Emma Snyder O’Brien, 
died at the family residence in Jackson last week, after 
an illness of about ten days. Mrs. O’Brien was 47 years 
old, a native of Louisiana, Mo., and a member of one of 
the foremost families of that community. The O’Briens 
moved to Jackson from Kansas City about five years ago, 
Mr. O’Brien ———. the position of president and man- 
ager of the Jackson Lumber Company. Mrs. O’Brien was 
a beloved wife and devoted mother, and there are few 
families in Jackson more popular than the members of 
the O’Brien household. Besides the grief-stricken hus- 
band she is survived by three children, Mrs. F. L. McDon- 
nell, Miss Therese O’Brien and Edward O’Brien, jr. 





MELVILLE P. CALLENDER.—A pioneer lumber and 
steamboat man of the lower Columbia River, Melville 
P. Callender died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. R. 
B.; Dyer, at Astoria, Ore., January 19, as the result of 
a Btroke of apoplexy. He was 78 years old and went to 
Oregon via the Isthmus of Panama in 1866. In 1870 he 
went to Knappton, Wash., where he became associated 
with the Simpson Lumber Co., until 1902, when he re- 
tired. He was president of the Callender Navigation Co., 
of Astoria. He leaves a widow, two daughters and a sor, 
Charles H. Callender, a lumberman and vessel owner. 





W. B. PRESCOTT.—One of the most widely known 
men in the typographical trade of the United States, 
W. B. Prescott, of Chicago, died at the Park Avenue 
Hospital, Monday, January 24, following a stroke of 
apoplexy. Mr. Prescott was 54 years old, having been 
born in Toronto, Can., and was for some years presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union. He 
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was vice president of the Chicago Trade Press Associa- 
tion in 1913 and 1914 and during 1915 was president. He 
was connected with the Henry O. Shepard Co., 632 
Sherman Street, Chicago, well known printing concern. 


J. M. HARRIGAN.—Head of the J. M. Harrigan Lum- 
ber Company, J. M. Harrigan, of Detroit, Mich., died 
suddenly January 13, death being due to heart disease. 
A widow, two sons and three daughters survive him. 


FRANK M. SPRAGUE.—A well known lumberman of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Frank M. Sprague, was found killed 
in his home. Robbery is thought to have been the motive, 
as the pockets of his clothing were turned inside out. 


SEEK ALLIANCE OF TIMBER OWNERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan, 22.—The first meeting of the 
committee for devising a plan to ally the now inde- 
pendent timber owners and manufacturers, appointed at 
the recent forest industry conference held in San Fran- 
cisco under the auspices of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, took place in Portland on 
January 14. Tentative plans were discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the Idaho, Washington and Oregon branches 
of the industry. Another meeting with eastern and south- 
ern members of the committee and with organization rep- 
resentatives will be held soon, probably in Chicago, after 
which the committee will make its report public. 

Members of the national committee present at the 
Portland conference were H. D. Langille, chairman; E. G. 
Ames, representing the Puget Sound district; T. J. Hum- 
bird, for the Inland Empire, and C. H. Davis, holding the 
proxy of C. A. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, who repre- 
sents the northern pine district. Members absent, to at- 
tend a later conference, were E. A. Selfridge, jr., for 
California, and J. B. White, for the southern pine dis- 
trict. H. Kirk and E. T. Allen were present as addi- 
tional representatives of existing associations in the 
Northwest and E. B. Hazen as a trustee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The object of the committee is to perfect for consider- 
ation by manufacturing and timber organizations 
throughout the country some plan for more effective alli- 
ance and economy, with less duplication of effort, both 
locally within the several distinct producing regions and 
in the latter’s support of joint national effort. It is par- 
ticularly sought to find some just basis of contribution 
by which timber owners and participants in the several 
branches of manufacturing may unite more generally and 
fairly than at present in advancing the entire industry 
to mutual advantage. The committee is working promptly 
and vigorously in order that there may be no delay in 
getting a workable program before all concerned. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


James M. McNulty, of Bangor, Me., has sold to Isaac 
M. Pierce and Wilfred A. Finnegan, of Bangor, his one- 
third interest in the Engel timberlands and mill proper- 
ties which he acquired in July, 1913, when with Isaac M. 
Pierce and Osgood S. Townsend he bought the properties 
from the estate of William Engel, paying about $500,000 
The property consisted of about 120,000 acres of timber 
lands, of which 24,000 acres are in the Province of New 
Brunswick, 18,000 acres in Aroostook County and the 
remainder in Maine; a steam sawmill in East Hampden, 
: water power sawmill in Orono, and a box mill in Old 
frown. 




















The Coats-Fordney Logging Company, of Aberdeen, and 
the Polson Logging Company, of Hoquiam, Wash., have 
bought the timber holdings of Edward and Susan Lowe 
and EB. france, located at the upper Wynoochee and Wish- 
kah Rivers. The timber is said to cruise about 800,000,000 
feet and a consideration of $2,000,000 is given. 





Aberdeen, 
.000 feet of timber in the North 
River district from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. The 
consideration is said to be close to $500,000. This timber 
adjoins the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany’s railroad, which the company recently announced 
would be placed in operation. 


Standish & Hickey (Ltd.) have sold 7,000 acres of timber- 
land to the Cottoneva Lumber Company, of San Francisco, 
Cal. The consideration was not made public. 


The Carlsborg Mill & Timber Company, of Seattle, Wash., 
has bought 28,660.000 feet of timber in the Olympic Na- 
tional Forest in Oregon. The timber is situated on the 
awe River and the total valuation of the timber is 


The Anderson-Middleton Lumber Company, of 
Wash., has bought 200,000 





J. M. Steverson, a large wholesale and retail lumber 
dealer of Alexander City, Ala., and Benjamin Russell, also 
of that city, have bought the timber rights on 11,000 acres 
of land from the Dixie Industrial Company, located fifteen 
miles south of Alexandria City. They have leased the 
Dixie Railroad, extending from that city to Dixie for a 
period of six years and will put it in condition to handle 
the timber as rapidly as it is cut. 


The Vance Lumber Company, of Elma, Wash., bought 
a half section of school timberland at auction for $27,926. 
Yhe land is located six miles east of Elma. 





The Lamar Lumber Company, of Clyde, Miss., has sold a 
‘imber tract to the Major-Sowers Saw Mill Company, of 
Mpley, Miss. 





The Beaver River Lumber Company, with mill near Alder- 
crove, British Columbia, has bought the timber holdings of 
he Glen Valley Lumber Company in that district. 


The United States Government has bought a tract of 
- 500 acres in the White Mountains, New Hampshire, under 
‘he Weeks’ forestry act. This tract of timbeiand will be 
added to the lands already acquired and set aside as a 
ublie reservation. 





Camp Bros., of Palatka, Fla., have sold 50,000 acres 
f — to H. S. Cummings, of Rodman, Fla., for 
10 





MorE THAN 12,000,000 specimens of two parasites that 
prey on the gypsy moth and on the brown tailed moth 
were released in 201 towns in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island during the fall of 1914 
and the spring of 1915. As a result these pests are being 
relueed to a marked extent. 





THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 











Trade continues good, building lumber is moving 
steadily and the outlook is thought to be exceedingly 
bright for the spring trade. Prices are steadier today 
than for many months; in fact, some of the yard men 
are surprised at the way the demand keeps up. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
January 22 aggregated 38,867,000 feet, against 37,399,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to January 22, 1916, amounted 
to 151,477,000 feet, an increase of 42,104, 000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended January 22 were 16,031,000 
feet, a decrease of 4,109,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1915. Total shipments. from 
January 1 to January 22, 1916, were 64,197,000 feet, 
5,296,000 feet more than’ was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period of 1915. Shingle receipts for 
the week show an increase of 2,631,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1915, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to January 22, 1916, were 
14,442,000 more than during the corresponding period 
of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week in- 
creased 733,000 as compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to January 
22, 1916, were 9,547,000 more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 22 














Lumber Shingles 
RE is i hd Senin Wy oes we aa a 38,867,000 9,031,000 
5 a a ee 37,399,000 6,400,000 
THOLCREE.. 6.6:4:5 035s web Sears 1,468,000 2,631,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 Pa JANUARY 22 

umber Shingles 
hora: gnc, arse atice ice Reese ws anh 1 BL “477, 000 40,347,000 
Ro erate Gel anera's aeden'> wsoteeea ace 109, 373,000 25,905,000 
| os lh 42,104,000 14,442,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED JANUARY 22 
Lumber oe. 
RR rsd 0-9-6: 9S arreneseeag a Sate acl 16,031,000 5,376 
ME a5 Fas oop Ke ae bho ood dO SA aN 20,140,000 4643, 000 
BCU CORR. tees dass RRS. - Beem 733,000 
DIGCEERBO: on cceseisis éccssrerenmrere STOR OOO a asics es cis 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 22 

Lumber Shingles 
iy et eves era. 0 ois Sracoudlct ola ave 64,197,000 25, 144. 000 
ROE ise On gidl ievaYo sts rene Rane OE 58, 901, 000 15,594,000 
WU GTO RRO as solic sigdinee, e:acerar 5,296,000 9,547,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended January 26 were: 








CLass— No Value 
RRR ao cos ose ne 6 sae cace csi 0 O.s-elsvarnle 5 $ 3,10 
$ 1,000 and under Ce ee 21 123,100 
5,000 and under LC | 18 115,600 
10,000 and under 25,000 Me he shersre oi 28 393,100 
25,000 and under 1 LSS aera 8 221,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 145,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., p-story 
freight terminal a eens TEE 1 2,250,000 
WwW gg J. Rinn, 3-story apartment build- 
RRISTE Gr pea ater otel praca aie aher@iere16.8-¥. 9:9 s0:50% 1 100,000 

H. é Morris, 3-story apartment build- 
stale ati foe) elarwielein sis) siete sagas sels:eie Siete 1 100,000 
MURR cata: aha vesave: oc or ecas.6-oneneuais xtsi¥' ees 85 $ 3,450,900 
Average valuation for GORE ito. atic eas 40,599 
Totals DEGWIOUS WEGi6 co o.0 6 c.cic 6st acces 61 967,550 
Average valuation previous week ein kies ena 15,861 
Totals corresponding week 1915....... 73 1,020,000 
Totals January 1 to January 26, 1916.. 369 7,112,650 
Totals corresponding period 1915 354 4,937,357 
Totals corresponding period 405 4,473,675 
Totals corresponding period 43 7,593,875 
Totals corresponding period 186 1,553,800 
Totals corresponding period 397 3,829,210 
Totals corresponding period 345 6,241,325 
Totals corresponding period 1909 eek ae 574 8,816,150 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 432 2,982,300 
Totals corresponding ot eee 448 3,844,400 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Greater firmness is noted on several items 
of northern pine. The market for some time has been 
particularly strong on low grade boards and dimension 
and it is only natural that values should go higher. The 
surplus stocks are being gradually reduced in the North 
and conditions are better today than for many months. 
Wholesalers in this market look for a normal demand 
after the decks have been cleared for the coming year. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers generally feel sure of the 
spring trade and are preparing for it. While the market 
is stronger, dealers are satisfied that it is as favorable 
for buyers as it will be for a long time. Building per- 
mits issued here continue to show a big building move- 
ment for the early months of the year. Factories con- 
suming wood have been steady buyers and promise to 
continue their purchases on a larger scale than last 
year. 


New York.—Trade has fallen off a little 


and, while 

there is a good inquiry, orders are backward. Prices 
are, however, satisfactory. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is seasonably quiet and 


retailers are not ready to take much stock as yet. The 
weather has been unfavorable most of the month, but 
has now improved, and if present conditions last for 
a time no doubt business will show a gain soon. Prices 
hold firm and the situation in this respect is better than 
for a long time. Some increase in box lumber is noted, 
as the box business has begun to show a slight improve- 


ment over a month ago. High-grade lumber is also 
moving fairly well. : 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions have 


shown a marked improvement since the first of the 
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of the highest quality such 
as 1S insured when you 
buy of Camp will heip 
you: increase your trade. 


Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 


Try Us Next. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 































































MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Long Leaf 








Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., froripa’ 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Satisfactory Lumber 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension 
West & Reaves Lumber Co. 


INVERNESS, FLA. 














Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 





Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 





| YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 





Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. . 
| Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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year. The volume of business being offered is great. 
Prices have advanced from $1 to $2 on box and better 
and no disposition to curtail purchases for spring de- 
liveries has been noted, orders and inquiries becoming 
more frequent. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good white pine is getting somewhat 
searce, according to buyers’ reports. There is a brisk 
trade and a scarcity in some of the standard sizes, 
which indicates that stocks are badly broken. Low 
grade material is not quite so hard to get, but prices 
are very firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Current demand for spruce is fair for 
the time of year. Some manufacturers have all the orders 
they can attend to and they are quoting a firm $26 base 
on frames. Others generously supplied with logs are 
willing to concede 50 cents to a good customer with 
strong credit. For random the demand retains its previ- 
ous activity and prices rule firm. Sales of 2x6 within a 
few days at $22 indicate the firmness of the. market. 
The full range of selling prices this week is: 2x3, $21; 
2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $21 to $22; 2x8, $24.50 to $25; 
2x10, $25.50 to $26, 2x12, $26.50 to $27. The spruce board 
market is rapidly nearing the point where prices may be 
described as strong. Demand is much better than it 
was. Several manufacturers are quoting $22 with a 
take-it-or-leave-it air for covering boards, 5 inches and 
up wide, 8 feet and up long. There are still good boards 
of this grade to be had at $21, however. For matched 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, nothing is offered at less 
than $24, and the best command $25. 





New York.—Demand for spruce is good. Mill stocks 
are only fair and wholesalers find that retailers are 
preparing for an active spring building demand. Stocks 
among yards are not large, but sometimes prompt ship- 
ment is still called for. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Higher values are shown in the prin- 
cipal spruce sales of last week. Stocks at most mills 
show broken lots and no very large accumulations of 
materials are evident anywhere. Clear spruce is very 
active and reported as in heavy demand from all pro- 
ducing points. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Retail yards are beginning to call more ac- 
tively for posts and are getting their stocks lined up 
for spring trade and business is picking up steadily. 
Present supplies are not heavy, especially in the larger 
round posts, and prices are firm. Telegraph and tele- 
phone companies are beginning to send in inquiries for 
stock for spring construction work. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Many post orders were placed by 
small retail concerns last week. It is early for spring 
buying, but the post situation looks good for early buy- 
ing, as stocks are becoming very low and are broken. 
The prospect for pole business gets better. Opera- 
tions in the woods are going nicely and just about 
a normal output seems likely if the spring thaw holds 
off. Labor shortage is a handicap to operations in most 
camps. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Demand for nearly all of the hardwoods is 
good, considering the time of year, and it is reported 
that trade during January was much heavier than a 
year ago. Wholesalers are doing more visiting to pri- 
mary points than for many months in an endeavor to 
secure enough lumber to keep them going the coming 
year. Activity among furniture manufacturers and 
other cabinet workers is indicated by the good demand 
reported by veneer and panel manufacturers. Quarter 
sawed white oak and plain red are reported steady 
movers. Cottonwood and gum are active. Birch and 
maple are a great deal firmer and the situation is con- 
sidered brighter for 1916. 
the list. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Trade is not heavy but is good 
for this season of year, and such inroads have been 
made on dry stock that northern hardwoods begin to 
look like mighty good property at present prices. Some 
complaint is heard about the difficulty in getting de- 
liveries from the southern mills. Strength is reported in 
oak. The market is firm on everything in the hardwood 
list. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The price of oak flooring moves up 
right along and demand also picks up steadily. The 
flooring market is in better shape than at any other 
time for more than a year and prospects are bright for 
further improvement; in fact, the feeling is that flooring 
is going to reach the top notch. Inquiries for hardwood 
stock generally are good and prices throughout the list 
are steady with a trend toward better values. There 
is an increased demand for rough stock especially. The 
last few months have brought about a decided improve- 
ment in demand from the furniture factories, their fall 
business having been considerably better than they had 
figured on. Mills have made advances of from $1 to $5 
on factory stock. 


St. Louls, Mo.—Conditions are more satisfactory than 
they have been. Numerous orders are coming in from 
all sections and from all sources of consumption, most 
of them for immediate shipment. While nearly all items 
are being called for and are having a fairly good sale, 
those most in demand are quarter-sawed as well as 
plain oak, plain red oak, first and seconds. Gum is 
also a good seller. Prices are advancing. 


New Orleans, La.—The market is said to be working 
into stronger position, thanks to gradually improving 
call and to weather conditions which have tended to 
hold. down production somewhat. The export side is 
still sagging heavily for the customary reasons, but 
domestic call for the box grades, for staves, for upper 
grade gum and oak is said to be developing at a satis- 
factory rate, season considered. Prices are probably 
a little firmer. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The most conspicuous feature of the 
hardwood situation here is the growing strength of 





prices as a result of the good demand and decreasing 
stocks consequent upon the restricted production of 
lumber throughout the entire hardwood territory. Fur- 
ther rains have occurred in this section and the mills 
are having unusual difficulty in securing logs. Hard- 
wood stocks are getting badly broken, especially in bone 
dry, and sellers show increasing independence. Gum 
occupies an exceptionally strong position in all grades 
and there is a good demand for oak, both plain and 
quartered, in the higher grades. There has been more 
inquiry recently, too, for the lower grades of oak. Ash 
is in good call in the higher grades in all dimensions, 
but the lower move only moderately. The box business 
is active and low grade cottonwood moves as freely as 
the limited offerings will allow. Call is also excellent 
for hickory as all the wheel and spoke plants are active. 


Louisville, Ky.—Hardwoods continue to increase in 
strength, and prices are steadily moving upward. This 
is taken as an excellent proof of the improvement in 
general lumber trade conditions. Gum is still quite 
active and higher prices are quoted on many items. 
Plain oak has picked up decidedly of late, and while 
prices on staple items have not advanced, conditions 
seem to favor early increases in quotations. Quartered 
oak continues to sell at satisfactory prices, though the 
volume moving is not large. 


New York.—The market tone is good, but there has 
been a little shading in demand, due probably to in- 
ventorying periods and the buyers’ hesitancy to go 
very far into the market at today’s prices. In some 
instances there have been slight recessions over the 
higher prices quoted two weeks ago. High grade stocks 
are not freely offered, but common grades are pushed and 
prices have receded slightly. : 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The January demand for hardwoods 
is reported at most yards to be considerably ahead of a 
year ago, and some call it up to normal. The furniture 
trade has not been buying very liberally lately, owing 
to the delay to purchases caused by the holding of ex- 
hibitions in the furniture line. Other industries are 
taking a fair amount of stock and prices show an ad- 
vancing tendency. Thick stock in maple, birch and ash 
is especially wanted, and good prices are realized. 


Baltimore, Md.—The chief difficulties of the hardwood 
men relate to the making of shipments and to the pro- 
curing of stocks in sufficient quantities to meet cus- 
tomers’ wants. Manufacturers’ holdings are still small 
and nothing like an approach to congestion in any divi- 
sion of the business has so far been made. Chestnut 
maintains the gains recorded, and gum also continues 
quite active, with oak and other woods in general use 
being called for frequently enough to prevent any con- 
siderable accumulations. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand improves steadily and inquiries 
indicate that the volume of business will be fully up to 
previous standards by spring or before. It applies not 
alone to the lower grades of the cheaper hardwoods, 
but also to the highest grades of the fancy varieties of 
hardwood lumber required by the makers of fine pianos, 
expensive furniture etc. The range of quotations this 
week on the hardwoods in most request, on the basis 
of firsts and seconds, inch, is: Basswood, $43 to $45; 
maple, $41 to $43; red birch, $53 to $55; sap birch, $45 
to $47; plain oak, $61 to $64; quartered oak, $89 to $90. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The local market for hardwoods 
continues to give evidence of expansion of demand, and 
every interest is looking forward to greater activity early 
in the spring. The oaks, as heretofore, hold the center 
of the stage for volume of movement and general im- 
provement in situation. There is a strong call for tim- 
bers and dimension, and also for quartered stock. Both 
red and sap gum are reported in better demand and cot- 
tonwood shows great activity. Movement of chestnut, 
ash and maple is fair, but cherry is going slow. A much 
better demand comes from the furniture, piano and car- 
riage builders, for the higher classes of wood, while the 
rough lumber finds a renewed and increasing market 
with the manufacturers of boxes and crating. Prices 
are firm and are tipped for an early advance. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is strong for hardwoods. 
Dealers are in the market for increased stocks since 
the stock taking period is over and they have found 
rather short supplies. Factories, especially those making 
vehicles and automobiles, are also buying well. Prices 
are firm and there is a tendency to advance. 
HARDWOODS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all the hardwood mills and 
dealers are reporting a steady increase in demand and 
higher average prices for stocks. The improvement 
is particularly noticeable in the better line of stocks, 
with oak and chestnut in the lead. Poplar is fairly ac- 
tive and the trade is inclined to hold stocks rather than 
sacrifice what they have. The demand for low grade ma- 
terial is steady and large. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak continues strong, especially in first 
and seconds, both plain and quartered, with low stocks. 
The low grades are in fair demand with good stocks at 
mill points. Ash shows some improvement. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—The market continues strong on account of 
demand, which is better than usual in January and is 
large enough to keep retail stocks down to small pro- 
portions. The general mild weather that has prevailed 
all through the month has.made it possible to carry 
on much building in the outlying districts and this has 
resulted in a steady demand. 


New York.—Orders come along briskly. Some sizes 
are hard to get, but mills are in a better position than 
a month ago to take care of their customers with 
prompt shipment. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for building lumber has not 
started up actively since the beginning of the year and 
with most yards is hardly as good as last month, but 
the price situation has stayed firm and seems likely 
to do so. Bad weather has delayed purchases to a 
large extent, but at present the conditions are favor- 
able, the weather being mild and open. The spring 
building outlook is excellent, 
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Boston, Mass.—Hemlock continues to show consistent 
improvement, both in the volume of inquiries and in 
the tone of quotations. The strengthening of the yel- 
low pine and North Carolina pine markets has been 
of very material aid to the hemlock producers of the 
North and East, who, after many months of watchful 
waiting, are now able to jack values slowly but surely 
to the basis which will permit a fair margin of profit. 
Manufacturers of nice eastern hemlock boards, clipped, 
10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, ask $23 this week. A shrewd 
buyer, however, may supply his requirements for a dollar 
or so less. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The new hemlock list is being main- 
tained. In the eastern centers there is some shading 
of the new higher base price for stocks that are draggy. 
Stocks thus offered are small and will not disturb con- 
ditions long. Demand is not large, but stocks are small, 
so that neither condition is taken as a basis for revis- 
ing lists now out. Many inquiries are reported from 
the trade for spring requirements. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Contracting builders continue to look 
out for their requirements in expectation of an early 
opening of the construction work season, but actual buy- 
ing has by no means been as considerable as during the 
late fall. However, there are numerous inquiries that 
give every indication of developing into good orders. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Western producers are re- 
ported to be strengthening prices and purchases by 
wholesalers for spring delivery are being curtailed. 
Pennsylvania producers hold their output on a basis of 
$22.50, an increase of $2.50 over the lowest quotations 
last season. A better volume of business than usual is 
reported. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
hemlock trade. Prices are firm and inclined to advance 
in sympathy with yellow pine. Retailers’ stocks are 
not large in any section. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand for poplar continues fair, with the 
better grades a feature. Firsts and seconds are ex- 
ceedingly active. Common is still quiet; culls are mov- 
ing steadily. 











Baltimore, Md.—The latest developments in the pop- 
lar trade are encouraging, with the demand on the in- 
crease and the returns sufficiently attractive to stimulate 
production. A number of the mills that had shut down 
for a time are running now. Consumers manifest a dis- 
position to augment their purchases, and salesmen of 
the Baltimore dealers report satisfactory business. The 
range of values continues fairly steady at a level en- 
couraging to the mills, and the entire situation is such 
as to sustain expectations of still further improvement. 


Boston, Mass.—The way that interest has been reviv- 
ing lately in poplar of all grades has been very en- 
couraging to the wholesale dealers specializing in this 
wood. Inquiries are described as ‘really active.” All 
classes of consumers, from the box manufacturers who 
require the common grades to the automobile and sim- 
ilar trades who take the wide, high-grade stuff, are 
either placing fair-sized orders or getting ready to do 
so. For the first and second grade, inch, the quota- 
tions range from $59 to $61. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Poplar moves well, with some im- 
provement in the volume of dressed in comparison with 
that of the rough. Demand continues strong from the 
planing mills and box factories, the last named using a 
great quantity of rough poplar in the cutting of crating 
material. Mill representatives report an enlargement 
of the interior domestic demand, in contrast with the 
eastern movement that was so conspicuous in connec- 
tion with the export movement. Panel and wide holds 
a strong position as to demand and prices, and common 
and select bevel and drop siding continue just as strong 
as at any other time during the last two months. 


Ashland, Ky.—The heavy demand for poplar is mak- 
ing inroads on stocks. Prices on the low grades have 
gone up a notch and indications point to a general 
advance. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar holds up remark- 
ably well. Prices are firm and there is a tendency to- 
ward higher levels. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—A fair volume of business is being received, 
with prices firm. Reports from the Coast are that de- 
mand continues strong and that the volume of rail and 
cargo business is sufficiently large to keep the manufac- 
turers busy. Railroad timber and car material inquiries 
are numerous. Yard stock is a steady mover. 








Tacoma, Wash.—Fir prices are very firm and new 
lists are firmly adhered to. Inquiries are fairly free, re- 
cently including considerable railroad stuff—construction 
and car material. Stocks at the mills are small.’ The 
quantity of lumber going by water offshore remains at 
30 to 50 percent below normal. Fir logs in the water are 
Searce and prices stiff. 





Seattle, Wash.—The market is rather inactive this 
week, and, too, there is very little operating among the 
mills or logging camps. Shipping has also been light. 
A fair volume of orders is coming and inquiries are con- 
siderable. Prices are firm on all grades of lumber and 
especially so.on cedar. Logs are very scarce and prices 
Strong at $6, $9 and $12. 


Portland, Ore.—The lumber market is maintaining its 
strength, and on account of the heavy snows of the 
last three weeks operations have been very light with 
the result that stocks have been much reduced. A 
shortage of saw logs is felt and will become keener 
on account of inability of the logging camps to resume 
as early as was expected. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some fir mills are beginning to cut 
gain after the suspension caused by the snow and cold, 
but dealers report that only about 30 percent of the 
capacity of the fir mills is being produced at this time. 


There still is a shortage of logs. Mills are notifying 
their local connections that orders are not wanted in 
large volume as stock is not plentiful and there is a 
feeling on the Coast that mills with stock to sell a 
little later will get better prices for it. The demand 
locally is being well maintained and while it is not 
what it was in November and December, of course, 
still it is about all the manufacturers want to handle 
in connection with the large railway orders now being 
placed and the big inquiries for European shipment. 
There has been a gradual improvement since the first 
of the month. The red cedar siding market is very 
strong because of the lack of logs at the mills. De- 
mand is light. There is a seasonal call for spruce bevel 
siding and spruce prices are very firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale dealers in lumber from the 
west Coast are not complaining about the latent de- 
mand; their trouble is the closing of the Panama Canal, 
which has made cheap deliveries impossible. The total 
amount of wholesale stocks of Douglas fir and other 
lumber from the Pacific coast now on hand in Boston 
and vicinity is estimated at not more than 1,500,000 
feet. The promise that railroads handling freight from 
the West shortly will be operating again along normal 
lines is expected to result in some improvement. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Both fir and spruce are quoted at un- 
usually high figures, because of scarcity of stocks. Very 
little lumber is now coming to the eastern markets 
from the Pacific coast by water, and the all-rail rate 
is too high to warrant much handling of stock here. 
Wholesalers say they have been doing but little busi- 
ness in either of these woods since the year opened. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Wholesalers report that orders are a little 
more plentiful, this being especially true of California 
sugar pine and white pine. The Inland Empire market 
is being marketed freely, with the movement gaining 
volume. Prices are steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Inland Empire stocks are very much 
depleted and the mills are not encouraging the plac- 
ing of orders at the present price level as they are 
well satisfied with their present files considering the 
outlook for a stronger market. While orders in this 
territory are not coming in freely there is no intima- 
tion of any tendency to try to stimulate a demand by 
offering attractive concessions. The entire list has 
shown marked improvement the last few months. For 
instance California white pine finish now brings $50.50 
on this rate as against $47 last June. In 1912, how- 
ever, the same item was bringing $55. No. 2 California 
boards were down to $24 last June. They now are $28 
on this rate as compared with $32 in 1912. In view 
of the strong outlook manufacturers hope to see the 
1912 level again reached. 


Boston, Mass.—The inquiry for western white pine 
is fully as active as can be expected in January. The 
tone of the market is quite firm. The actual volume 
of orders placed in the recent past has suffered somewhat 
from the freight congestion, but this means that demand 
has been merely postponed more or less, not curtailed. 
Prices asked for all grades are firm, but the No. 1 
cuts, common and select grades, look about 50 cents 
firmer than they were a month ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair demand for the California pines 
for direct shipment is reported, but country trade has 
not improved and the market has been holding its own 
only as to activity. There is an improvement in prices, 
which show considerable firmness, owing to the small 
stocks at the mills. Idaho pine is also firm. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—Mill stocks are not large, but are fully ade- 
quate to meet the present wants of this wood. Siding is 
being absorbed in some of the territory contiguous to 
Chicago. Prices are strong. 








San Francisco.—The redwood market is strong, with 
good inquiries for clears and an improved demand for 
the lower grades. The new combined cargo and whole- 
sale list is working well, one new grade, “extra mer- 
chantable,” having been added. There are good pros- 
pects for an increased cut this year, although the mills 
are still operating at a conservative rate. Eastern rail 
business is normal, with an excellent outlook for the 
coming season. The redwood shingle situation is better 
than last year. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood dealers report advices from 
the Coast to the effect that offshore prices are up 
another dollar, but the advance has not reached here. 
Prices are at the same level that prevailed a week ago, 
but an advance is to be expected because of the Coast 
strength. Locally the demand is light because of the 
cold weather. Demand from East is reported to be still 
very satisfactory. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Veintioniene sales last week showed an 
increase both in rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $25.25 to $26.25; No. 2, $22 to $23.25; No. 3, 
$19.50 to $20; 4/4 edge box, $16.50 to $17; 4/4 edge culls, 
$14.50 to $15; 4/4 edge red heart, $13.75 to $14.25; 4/4 cull 
red heart, $9 to $10. Six-inch box, $18. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $31 to $32; No. 8, $21 to $22; box, $19 to $20; 
culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, 
$32 to $32.50; No. 3, $23 to $24; box, $20.25 to $21.25; culls 
and red heart, $16.75 to $17.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, 
$35 to $36; No. 3, $25 to $26.25; box, $21.75 to $22.25; culls 
and red heart, $18 to $18.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $27.50 to 
$28.50; No. 2, $23.50 to $25; box, $17.50 to $18. No. 1, 
6/4 edge, $30 to $30.50; box, $18 to $18.50. No. 1, 8/4 
edge, $31 to $32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19.50 to 
$20.25; box bark strips, $11 to $12.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
rift flooring, $39.25 to $39.75; No. 2, $36.25 to $37.25. No. 
1, 13/16-inch flooring, $26.50 to $27; No. 2, $25.50 to 
$26.25; No. 3, $20.75 to $21.75; No. 4, $15.50 to $17. No. 1, 
34-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.50 to $16; No. 3, 
$14 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.25 
to $18.75; No. 2, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 3, $14.25 to $14.75; 
No. 4, $10 to $10.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $27.50 











1865 — 1915 
Ships Quickly 


ROPER by Rail or Water 


and has a daily output of 500,000 feet of 


N. C. PIN 


Dressed and 
Rough Lumber 


Cedar Shingles, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber and Cross Arms. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co...°V0"" 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
























Louisiana Red 


> Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood, 
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Long Leaf 


[YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, ‘‘Since 1867"" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. j 























POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., once. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’!l Mgr, 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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MOpNIGHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Log Loaders and Logging 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 10 Barnhardt Loaders. 

1—32-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders. 

1—40-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders. 

2—Prairie Type 40-Ton Baldwin Locomotives. 
All locomotives standard gauge. 

1—American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s Hoisting 
Engine 2—12x12 Cylinders, 3 Drums, 2 
Friction Heads with 1000 feet 11/” cable 
and carriage for overhead hoist. 


TREMONT LUMBER C€O., Winnfield, La. 











Be Our Agent and 
Make Money 

or There are .) 
lot of farmers 
in your com- 
munity who 


have enough 
grinding to do to warrant them buying a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


for their own use. You can sell it to them and make 
a good profit on the sale. By having one of these mills 
in your yard you can increase your prestige among 
your farmer friends by grinding their corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc. Let us tell you how to increase your 
lumber business by acting as our agent. 


Send for Catalog Today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy. Pa 
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s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.P.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


Bunt 94 Wall Street, 
Gohl. ? NEW YORK 








to $28.50; No. 2, $26.25 to $27.25; No. 3, $21.75 to $22.75; 
Nos. 1 and 2, bark strip partition, $23. Six-inch roofers, 
$19.50 to $20.50; S8-inch, $20.50 to $21.50; 10-inch, $21.50 
to $22; 12-inch, $22 to $22.50; factory flooring, $20 to $21; 
lath, $3; North Carolina pine sizes, $19 to $20; 4/4 log 
run gum, $15 to $15.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—Few, if any, mills will take on new 
business except at an advance, or, if the current figures 
are accepted, it is only for prompt shipment. Offers 
of important concessions on the part of the buyers at 
times result in manufacturers giving preferences, occa- 
sionally at the expense of the buyer who had placed 
business at low figures, but in the main the millmen 
stand firmly by their obligations... The producing sec- 
tions have no extensive supplies to dispose of, and ex- 
cept in some grades, it would be very difficult to pick 
up any large lot of lumber. Edge box, stock boards, 
framing and other divisions of the shortleaf pine trade 
are practically all taken up, while the upper grades, 
though moving more slowly, have also experienced a 
considerable improvement, which is confidently expected 
to become more pronounced when the building season 
is once on. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been much complaint lately 
with the slowness of deliveries of carloads of North 
Carolina pine started northward some days ago before 
the New England railroads declared their embargoes. 
Retail lumber dealers are disposed to insist that the 
lumber they already have ordered shall be delivered 
before they talk about adding further to their stocks. 
Salesmen for leading wholesale houses report that their 
canvass of the yards indicates that retail assortments 
require replenishments in many instances, and it is ex- 
pected that the demand will show material improvement 
when railroad transportation gets back somewhere near 
normal conditions. Roofers are still getting the most 
attention. For 6-inch the price is firm at $22.50 to $23, 
and for 8-inch $1 more is demanded. Rough edge arouses 
more interest than it did. No sales of 4/4 are made at 
less than $30 and most sellers quote $31. Partition also 
is becoming more active. No. 1, 13/16x3%4-inch, is offered 
at $30.50 to $31.50. 


New York.—The inquiry is active, but orders lag and 
there is a more decided inclination on the part of mills 
to book business ahead at today’s prices. Some roofer 
sizes have dropped 50 to 75 percent from the highest 
prices, but everyone believes that there will be con- 
tinued firmness from now on to summer. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers receive a fair number of 
orders, though there is not the activity of some weeks 
ago. Not much change has occurred in prices within 
the last week. Six-inch kiln dried roofers are quoted 
at $23.25 and 8-inch at $24.25, and not much stock is 
being offered for less. The shipments come out of the 
mills in good shape and delays are not so great as for- 
merly. , 
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SOUTHERN YELLOW. PINE 


Chicago.—The features of the market are good de- 
mand and growth in stocks. Local yard men report 
that business holds up nicely in southern yellow pine, 
with more than a seasonable number of orders coming 
in. Railroads and car builders are buying fairly well 
and it is expected that they will shortly get into the 
market with heavier orders. Prices are still stiff. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a slight improve- 
ment the last week in the demand for southern willow 
pine and inquiries are coming in considerably better. 
There are a few reports of inducements being offered 
to move certain small offerings, but the larger manufac- 
turers all are standing pat on their prices. The left hand 
side of the list is stronger than the right hand side. 
Some items of No. 2 dimension are inclined to be a 
little softer, but No. 2 boards retain the strength that 
has characterized them for some time and there is no 
weakening in dimension generally. Transit cars are a 
little hard to move. Demand is rather draggy as many 
retailers have been holding off until after the South- 
western convention to place their orders. Railway in- 
quiries are coming along in good shape and many roads 
will place important orders soon. There also is a good 
inquiry for southern pine for industrial uses. The 
strength of west Coast stock, it is expected, will have a 
bracing effect on southern pine conditions to bridge over 
the lull in demand that is to be expected at this time. 
Meantime the mills are getting an opportunity to fill 
up the weak places in their stocks and prepare for 
the spring trade. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Some improvement was noted last 
week in the demand for southern yellow pine and in- 
quiries have been decidedly more numerous. Retail 
yards are beginning to buy and the placing of some big 
orders soon would not be surprising. Reports from 
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WANTED—A MAN 


Now is the time a live man can buy a planing 
mill, in the heart of a good town, doing business 
of $50,000.00 yearly. Inspect this mill and equip- 
Owner must sell on account of hearing. 


Call or address— 


MARVIN BROS. | 
220 4th Avenue, 


Tarentum, Pa. 




















the mills are that stocks are badly broken. Timbers and 
dimension have been selling well and common boards 
have been in good demand. Stocks of all are low. The 
railroad demand continues good. Prices have not shown 
any change. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is reported well main- 
tained, with prices steady. The market has not yet 
regained its stride, the usual January lull being sup- 
plemented by severe winter weather in the North. 
There is not much line-yard buying as yet. Inquiry is 
said to be brisk, and the bookings are by general report 
fully up to last week’s mark. The Pine association 
shows unfilled orders aggregating upward of 19,000 cars 
on the books of its subscribers last Friday. With Janu- 
ary nearing its close, confidence is being strengthened 
in the ability of the market to sustain itself without 
trouble to the opening of spring buying a few weeks 
hence. 


Boston, Mass.—Like North Carolina pine, longleaf also 
suffers to some extent from the railroad embargoes. 
The volume of inquiries is encouraging, but retail dealers 
object to placing orders on the basis of present firm 
values without any assurance of when delivery will be 
made. There is some difference in the case of dimen- 
sion lumber, as the bulk of this stock is brought here by 
water. Dimension quotations are very firm, being fully 
$5 above the range of last summer’s prices. For lengths 
up to 28 feet, delivered at the wharf in Boston, quo- 
tations are: 6-inch, $33; 8-inch, $34; 10-inch, $36; 12- 
inch, $40: 14-inch, $45; 16-inch, $50. For longleaf and 
Arkansas flooring, 1x4, hollow back, prices this week 
are: A rift, $40 to $41; B rift, $37.50 to $38; C rift, $29 
to $32.75; B and better flat, $28.50 to $30. Partition re- 
tains its recent gains. For B and better, %x3%4-inch, 
$28.50 to $30 is quoted, but the buyer is not sure of 
obtaining the best lumber at the lower range. 


Baltimore, Md.—The situation in the Georgia pine 
trade remains favorable, with calls sufficiently numerous 
to take up stocks in short order, the lower grades, es- 
pecially, being in brisk demand and buyers finding it 
difficult to have their wants taken care of. Trade is in 
fair shape to realize acceptable returns, and in some 
instances the margins of profit have become highly at- 
tractive. With the opening up of construction work 
in the spring the movement may be expected to gain 
in volume, with a still further marking up of the figures. 


New York.—No change in the market situation can be 
reported. Job builders and contractors catering to rail- 
road trade are inquiring actively for stock and orders 
could be booked more satisfactorily if deliveries were 
more sure. The embargo situation is beginning to 
clear. Coastwise business, however, is in bad shape 
and rates are almost prohibitive. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The southern yellow pine market is 
not very active, but a strong range of prices is main- 
tained and there seems to be small disposition to shade 
them. No. 2 common 4-inch flooring is being offered at 
$19 to $19.50, though some mills are not making any 
quotations below $20.. The inquiry is not so good as 
a few weeks ago, but retailers do not carry any heavy 
stocks and wiil no doubt place some fair orders soon 
for spring delivery. Railroad embargoes. still interfere 
with some shipments. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—With the mills, according to all re- 
ports, running below actual consumption, and with a 
steady, strong market for southern yellow pine in prac- 
tically all parts of the country, the position in this 
branch of the lumber trade is most encouraging. So 
much yellow pine is going abroad, and so much of it be- 
ing destroyed in the progress of the war, and there is 
such a good field that should open in Mexico when peace 
and quiet is restored there, as well as the even greater 
demand that must come from Europe when the period of 
reconstruction comes around, that men in this line of 
the trade figure that the recovery witnessed in the 
recent half year is nothing to what is to come. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A healthy demand is re- 
ported by dealers, at firm prices. Although mills operate 
to full capacity the producers are still behind in their 
orders and dealers report some items scarce, there be- 
ing little disposition on the part of the manufacturers 
to sell ahead at this time. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good judges in the southern yellow 
pine trade say that they note a tendency on the part 
of many of the mills to accept more business, and here 
and there are found mills that will shade the extreme 
high price of a few weeks ago, especially on such items 
as their stock piles are long on. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is rated fair and fully up 
to last week in volume. Inquiry is brisker and prices 
firm as they were. Recent bookings include some 
straight-car orders for shop and a cargo or two for 
Atlantic coast markets. While mill stocks are in good 
supply, assortments are not in such good shape, some 
items nearing exhaustion so far as available seasoned 
stock is concerned. Mixed car business continues to 
predominate. Car supply is easy and shipments are 
promptly made. 





Chicago.—_Demand continues brisk, with yard stock 
the heaviest mover: Request for factory stock, which 
has been comparatively quiet,'is picking up. Low grade 
material is moving well. Prices in all grades are firm. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Manufacturers not only expect a good 
demand soon but they look Yor better prices. A. fairly 
satisfactory volume of business is being done and more 
inquiries are coming in than usual. Prices as a rule 
show but little change. Some mills, however, have 
made some slight advances, while others remain firm on 
the prices they quote. Reports from the mills state that 
common stock is getting scarce. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The inquiry for cypress keeps up 
in good shape and orders are so plentiful as usual. The 
mills all are standing pat on prices and are not looking 
for business as their order files are in good shape. In- 
quiries now being received are largely from the retail 
yards. The factory demand is normal. There is marked 
increase in the general optimism in the cypress trade 
as compared with conditions a year ago. , 
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New York.—Demand is good with a satisfactory run 
of prices. Inquiries for straight car lots are more nu- 
merous, but cargo business is lacking. Stocks at mill 
points are larger in cypress lines than in other lines and 
the situation is in good hands and there is no likeli- 
hood of any recession in prices. 





Boston, Mass.—Cypress is getting its full share of at- 
tention. Not only are prices firmer, but demand im- 
proves materially. The principal trouble is with trans- 
portation of lumber ordered. For ones and twos quo- 
tations are: 4/4, $46 to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 to $49; 
8/4, $49.75 to $52.25; 12/4, $62 to $65. For No. 1 shop the 
current range is; 4/4, $27.50 to $30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 
to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $38.25. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for all grades and dimen- 
sions of cypress is steady, inquiries being broadly dis- 
tributed and buying fairly liberal. Small price ad- 
vances are reported in some quarters, but a more de- 
cided upward tendency would greatly please the trade. 
There has been considerable increase in yard stocks re- 
cently, and the yards are now in fine shape for the retail 
movement that gives strong indication of early spring 
development. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is steady for cypress and 
prices are firm at former levels. Retailers are gradually 
increasing their stocks in view of the expected spring 
rush, 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago.—Plain red cedars continue quiet in this mar- 
ket, although the output from the Coast continues low, 
with prices steady. Demand for white cedar shingles 
is said to be picking up, with some reports of like im- 
provement in prices. Lath are strong, with no change 
in prices, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There has been considerable in- 
quiry about shingles in the last week or two, but not 
many sales. Dealers seem disposed to wait a while 
before placing their orders, as they will not need much 
stock before May. 


Seattle, Wash.—With such a large percentage of the 
red cedar shingle mills unable to operate, prices are 
firm. There are practically no 18-inch shingles to be 
had. Stars are said to be 5 cents higher than last week. 
Clears are even more scarce than stars but there has 
been very little demand for them. Even an ordinary 
slight demand for them at present would send prices 
soaring. Quoted prices probably vary considerably but 
generally the price might be said to be $1.50 for stars 
and $1.90 for clears. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue firm. 
Output is still much below normal and shingle logs are 
very scarce. Shingle demand has improved. Quotations 
to the trade are $1.50 to $1.55 for stars and $1.85 for 
clears. 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the price of red cedar logs 
mounting the shingle mills find it increasingly harder to 
supply the comparatively light demand that exists. Logs 
are scarce even at the high price and a sharp call for 
shingles would quickly deplete stocks. However, the 
weather has been very unfavorable the last ten days 
for shingle sales in this territory. There is a marked 
decrease in the number of transits and transit cars are 
hard to get. Many mills are not accepting orders, be- 
cause of the delays in production resulting from the 
bad weather. The prices the mills ask now are $1.80 for 
clears and $1.40 for stars which makes the market here 
$1.90 and $1.50, with some asking a nickel more. Premi- 
ums are relatively stronger. The lath situation is very 
strong. Cypress mills are virtually out of lath and 
are right down to their green stock. Western lath are 
being sold whenever it is possible to get them here. 


New Orleans, La.—The remarkably brisk call for cy- 
press shingles continues and mill stocks are sold down 
almost to the vanishing point. Some of the mills are 
said to be practically out of the market for upper grade 
shingles, one concern reporting today that it had prac- 
tically nothing in the shingle line save 5-inch clippers 
in salable supply. Others are probably better fixed, but 
it is agreed that shingle stocks are much below normal 
volume, and badly broken. Cypress lath are selling in 
mixed cars only. No change of quotations is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—While red cedar shingles are firmer in 
price, the slow demand for white cedar shingles prevents 
quotations from strengthening. As much as $3.68 is 
asked for the best red cedars, and there is little that is 
really good offered at less than $3.55. For white cedar 
extras quotations range from $3.30 to $3.40; clears bring 
$2.90 to $3. Inquiry for lath is about seasonable. For 
15-inch lath sales are being made at $4.25, with a little 
obtainable at slightly less, possibly. For 14-inch the 
inquiry is rather slow, and prices just the opposite. Of- 
ferings are not at all heavy and as much as $4 has been 
obtained lately. This price is rare, however, and $3.75 
is believed to be the figure at which the bulk of the 
transactions are put through. fFurring is quiet. For 
2-inch $21 to $21.50 is quoted. Clapboards are very 
scarce and quotations quite firm. For spruce extras $54 
is demanded, and for clears $52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for red cedar shingles 
holds firm and owing to the shutting down of most mills 
prices seem likely to remain strong. Very few of the 
British Columbia mills are now running and production 
has been greatly decreased lately. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Shingles are reported more 
scarce and yard supplies will be decidedly short if de- 
lays shall continue in the receipt of Coat stock, the 
shutting down of the mills and the general interruption 
of rail shipments being responsible for the prevailing 
Searcity of stock. Another advance of from 5 to 10 
cents has been made on red cedars and further ad- 
vances are in prospect. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiry for shingles and lath is fair, 
but actual buying is confined to immediate necessities. 
Distributers hold prices exceedingly firm, in expectation 
of a heavy demand early in the year. Yard stocks have 
been replenished considerably and the trade is in good 
Shape to take care of consumers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is rather firm 
and the volume of business is gradually increasing as 
the building season approaches. Prices are steady at 
former levels. 








SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating 
lumber is firm. Demand is active and shook mills and 
box board manufacturers are comfortably busy. The 
best pine shook, 13/16-inch, are held at $26 to $27. 
Spruce shook are quoted at about $1 to $1.50 less. For 
all pine box boards, round edge, inch, $20 is rock bottom 
and some manufacturers quote $21. No _ satisfactory 
spruce box board of the above specifications is offered 
under $18, and $16 is bottom for the ordinary mill run 
of pine, spruce, hemlock and fir mixed. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Increasing sla is now apparent among 
all engaged in the tight cooperage business, especially in 
the provision end of it, also in the alcohol and whisky 
trade, although distilleries are not running to any ex- 
tent. Prices for staves and heading are higher and 
stocks at the mills have been disposed of largely and 
roads in the South are in no condition to haul logs. 
Higher prices for staves will result if the present activ- 
ity for barrels continue. A larger demand for pork 
barrels is noted at higher prices, and on account of the 
higher prices for both black and galvanized iron hoops, 
wooden hooped barrels are willingly accepted. Prices 
for the latter range at 95 cents to $1; black iron hooped 
at $1 to $1.05 and galvanized iron at $1.15. Tierces rule 
at $1.85 to $1.45 and white oak and red oak, $1.20 to 
$1.25. Circled oil heading continues firm at 25 to 26 
cents a set and coopers’ flag has advanced on account 
of failure of the crop. Some of the mills are trying to 
contract for their supply for all of 1916. If vessel space 
and reasonable rates could be secured, large shipments 
would be made to fill European orders for barrels and 
cooperage stock. Beer staves are improving slightly, 
although no rise in price is noted. Slack staves are quiet 
for flour, but ash butter tub staves and heading are 
scarce and manufacturers are asking $2 a thousand for 
the former over last year’s prices. Ash hoops are 
freely offered and little change in prices is expected. 
Coiled elm hoops are not so plentiful and accumulated 
stocks have been gradually worked off. Hickory flour 
hoops are still slow to sell, also hickory box straps, 
with no change in prices. Offerings of slack barrel 
heading are plentiful for flour and sugar barrels at low 
prices. The trade as a whole has more encouraging 
aspects than for a long time, say A. & H. Gates, in 
their report on market conditions. 





Southern elm flour staves..........eeees eos 825 to 8.75 
No, 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.... 4.75 to 6.25 

No. pa i ps i kiln dried basswood head- 
ing, MAE BRE Diccebagenccesteceudettone 06% to 07 

ast sie er ry gum “heading, per set, noml- 
al’ im alain O° vin Wig eiWinleigie: db ale, 6 616 6: o'6 e.e\eieiens 05% te -06 
circled’ white oak, oil ‘heading, per" set. -24% to .25% 
No. 28%-inch gum staves.........s00e. - 7.25 to 7.50 
DeImGh: Mii GtEVOR. 066.0 cccccccsecs él to 7.50 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 





Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%- foot, por Mi... to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6’ 9”, per M to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, = a per M. 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M......... “en to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heeding, per set...... R 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... é to 4.00 
RO IL 9 bing. 6 0 6.6680 cca cndicew see sees z to 75 
Head lining, car lots, per M, TS-INCH 6. ccc 4 to 35 
Ten-round hoop barrels.........+.--. Si éemee 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels ARO Ae oe nee 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hcop barrels... 45 
Four patent and nacre wire hoop barrels.... 45 
HIGie "DSETOIS, GoROOD:.... 0 ccccccceseces ehiexeie’s to 


No. 1 white ash pariee tub staves. 








Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M. 
White oak, oil staves, per M 
Red oak, oil staves, per M.. 
Circled oil heading.......... 


Tierce HOOPS 2 .cccccccccccccccccscccccccces ‘No demand 

Hickory bOX Gtraps. .....cccccce Cwasiaweeeeks 11.50 to 12.00 
Lard tlerces .cccccccccccccvccccces weienicalas 1.30 to 1.40 
Pork barrels ........ evccees Viceasesiecvie see 85 to -90 
ee TE Gs hi cosivsccewecesewsceeuss -90 





WEEKLY COAL MARKET REVIEW 


Last week the country demand was less active on all 
lines for domestic coal. The extreme cold weather dur- 
ing the first half of the month made it impossible for 
shippers to fill all orders, but milder weather has 
enabled them to clean up their order files. Steam coal 
is active and screenings are holding up to last quota- 
tions. Smokeless coals show less activity and a few 
sales have been made below circular price on Pocahontas. 
The demand for Hocking and Kentucky coals shows 
less activity, although prices are holding fairly well. 

Considerable complaint of car shortage is reported by 
producers in Illinois and Indiana, causing a slowing up 
of output, with but little or no change of prices. With 
a drop in temperature around zero an active demand 
would be assured along all lines. 


Quotations of the Trade 


F.0.B. Ft. Rate 
Mine Chicago 
Franklin County: 
Se Cee ee $1.75 $1.05 
BIO, © BEE se ccccccccccccccccccsccccces 1.75 
MINER is 9.4.6 0: 6-416: 04,0 0/0146 Wie a hiae':0-0)W allele 1.60 
EINES ooo ciacaleeine sa sae eewe ae .90 to $1.00 
a 
LL SACO ET 1.75 1.05 
< t nut WIE CMND GS bic csc c:asciecioeceee 1.75 
SO GOPCOTMINED cc ccc ccvesccswece 1.00 to 1.10 
E56 INCH BOPGCRINGS. . 26 6. ccccsecscees 90 to .95 
Carterville: 


De On ccc scccveseeessccnes : 1.05 
No. 1 nut washed. - 
No. 2 nut washed 








pO EE OCR NC re rer ree ree r -95 
ee 

DSc eeeteedhetatbs es seacenandes ; 82 

Eee fand =~ PORES ccs ors pe mune es 1.60 

se cored ceceis hese kas 66068 85 to .90 
Sullivan County, Indiana: 

4 inch BME Oe ack ete sel Gioia ee aiele me te 1.75 87 

Mine ny Biate cis ele Sia use on e'ee aca dieie/ewrass 1.15 

MINNIE oo vans 6 610.075-0-5 ace cintwra'srace eevee -85 to -90 
Brash Block; lower vein. ......ccescves 2.25 By i | 
Pocahontas and New River: 

Lump and egg 1.85 to 2 2.05 

ere : .. 1.75 to 1.85 

i ee eee Ore rere rere rey 1.25 to 
Bostonia en, West Pennsylvania 

NNER IN OME, on di6 5.410 tdec's owe wee wee 8.00 2.05 
CE 66 iene Ovnue oh 6b 6400s 06 e0.940-0 1.75 1.65 
= _Kentiicky 

eye fre ae eT IC Cran 1.75 to 1.90 1.90 

Ee nd ihnewn dp ehe wantsqeceune bane 1.50 to 1.74 
Gashouse coke, £.-0..R: — Sara taney 4.50 to 4.60 
Byproducts, f. 0. b. Chicago........... 4.95 to 5.00 











Here’s A Tow Line 
That Lasts Indefinitely 


and is equal to the hardest pulls and sud- 


den strains. It’s made for hard service 
and by the most severe tests it has proved 
to be the best tow line on the market. No 
road is too bad for the 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


Made from the famous Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope that has a rated 
breaking strain of about 12 tons. Strong 
drop forged hooks and heavy manila or wire 
rope slings, as desired, are furnished for 
instant attaching. The tow line is about 
18 feet long and % inch indiameter; 
coils up flat and takes up practically no 
room. You'll find it an indispensible 
article around your camp, in your yard 
and on your delivery trucks and wagons. 


Write today for Folder and Prices. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


701 N. Second St., ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors. Panama-Pacric GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 











LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON C? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


une. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. ; 











$25.00 REWARD 


For first person who gives us information leading to pur- 


chase of desirable lumber yards. Advise fully, including amt. 
sales, no. yards in town, value of stock and if real estate 
can be leased, also reason for selling. 

Address “W. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS AND FILERS. 
Stop loss of corners and miscut lumber, reduce swaging one- 
half, also changing saws. Increasing life of saws 50 percent 
by use of Marable’s Adjustable Top Dresser. Easy and quick 
of operation. Reinforces cutting point. Will ship to any 
address on receipt of $3.00. by 
B. F. MARABLE, Expert Log and Band Re-Saw Filer, 
Box 137, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
General Superintendent of Yellow Pine Operation. Can 
furnish strong recommendations; character and ability; also 
willing to invest capital if desired, and would be willing to 
accept first year comparatively small remuneration to prove 
ability in good company. 

Address “R. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—TO BUY INTEREST 
In retail lumber and millwork, with services. 
salesman, estimator. 15 years’ experience. 
liable. 
Address 


Bookkeepez, 
Competent, re- 


“W. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LOOSE-LEAF LEDGER COVERS 
At cut prices. Suitable for general office or yard use. Only 
a limited number for sale. 2 
INTERIOR LUMBER COMPANY, No. 917 Security Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SITUATION—WANTED 
Expert band saw filer. Twenty years’ experience. Ten on 
log bands. Ten. years on re-saws. Understand this work 
thoroughly and guarantee satisfaction or no pay. Can come 
at once. 
B. F. MARABLE, 624 Locust St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


CHANCE TO INVEST 
In line yard company now organizing. Have half the neces- 
sary capital. Bank references. No promotion fee and no 
water in stock. Should earn 10 to 20%. Plan to pay 6% 
and purchase more yards each year. Stock will be awarded 
in the order of receipt of application. Delay means loss of 
the opportunity. Managers chosen, 
Address “T. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT SASH AND DOOR MAN 
8 yrs. with Chicago firms, desires change. A-1 estimator, 
biller, detailer, salesman. Large acquaintance among build- 
ers, contractors and architects. Plenty of push and execu- 
tive ability. Able to make shop drawings and lay out work 
ddress “W. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











FOR SALE—-YARD 
In a good location best fruit belt of Calif., one yard town. 
Address “W, 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD SECOND HAND 
14” or 15” Matcher. Address WISCONSIN BOX CO., Wau- 
sau, Wis., giving description and price. 


; DOES THIS INTEREST YOU? 

Closing out our Louisville yard. Stock of lumber on hand 
practically all Oak and bone dry. Will sell entire layout or 
lumber either. KENTUCKY-INDIANA HARDWOOD CO., 

Louisville, Ky. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTER HEADS $13.75 
Bond paper; engraving free. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 

















fA WHOLESALE LUMBER FIRM 
LOCATED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


With ample capital desires to extend its business and is 
therefore anxious to open communications with a man well 
informed in hardwoods, both the buying and the selling end. 
He must be capable of taking charge of this department. 
Please address fully, giving experience and other qualifica- 
tions, and be assured that all replies will be treated with 
the utmost confidence. 
Address “W. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
In retail lumber business with planing mill attached. Must 
know the business thoroughly and be able to handle orders 
promptly and produce results. Must have experience in 
handling men, filling orders and properly caring for a large 
stock of lumber. 
Address “W. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 

In sash, door and interior trim factory in New York State, 
employing about forty men. Must be able to estimate from 
architects’ plans; bill into mill; supervise the operations and 
show results by up-to-date methods. Applications must state 
experience and give references. Permanent position to 
right man. 

Address 





“W. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 
To figure estimates and take orders in large retail lumber 
and builders’ supply yard. Give reference, and state age 
and salary desired. 
Address 





“W. 6,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED 


in figuring sash, doors and millwork from lists and plans, in 
northern Ohio. State experience and salary expected. 
Address “W. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A SECOND: MAN 
In lumber yard capable of keeping books and assisting in 








yard. Young married man preferred, or good, steady single 
man. Salary $65. Town eastern Nebraska. References 
wanted. 

Address “W. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR THE MAN 
Qualified for office management and supervision of credits and 
collections. Requirements: Actual experience in selling, 
extending credits, making collections, and management of 
country retail lumber business. Knowledge of accounting, 
general office routine, with some executive ability. Best of 
references required. 

ddress “W. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD LIVE 
Experienced yard foreman. For retail lumber yard near Chi- 
cago. Must know grades. Capable of handling men. 
Address “W. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 

Practical man to take charge of wholesale Sash, Door 
and general Millwork plant in Central West. Good manag- 
ing and mechanical ability and close knowledge of producing 
methods necessary to fill requirements. Give full references 
and state salary and other requirements in applying. High 
grade man desired; no other applications considered. 

Address “T. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
Must be sober, industrious, capable of handling teams, 
men, and looking after Log Loader. Must furnish refer- 
ence with application as to experience and ability to get 
results, EUREKA LUMBER CO., Chavies, Ky. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
30 to 40 years old, capable of taking charge of about 30 men 
and understanding details, execution of work and machinery. 
BOX 477, Paducah, Ky. 


HARDWOOD BUYER & INSPECTOR. 

We want to engage the services of a buyer and inspector 
to represent us in the south. Unless you are thoroughly 
competent do not apply. Furnish references and state salary 
expected in first letter. 

Address “T. 25,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Also an experienced yard man for Retail Lumber, Coal and 
feed Business in Northern Ohio. Permanent positions for 
capable, energetic, trustworthy men. Answer, giving full 
details, experience, references and salary expected. 

Address “T. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Familiar with yellow pine lumber business. State age, 
experience and references. 

Address “W. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
In good two-yard town less than fifty miles from Chicago. 
Must be a “live wire,” married, and the best of habits and 
well recommended. No others need apply. 
Address “W. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LADY STENOGRAPHER 
And bookkeeper for lumber yard. In reply give references, 





























experience and state salary expected. 
L. B. GRANT LUMBER CO., Drumright, Okla. 





SOME MONTHS AGO WE ADVERTISED 

In several Lumber Trade Journals that we would need the 
services of quite a number of salesmen and branch managers 
on account of our going into the wholesaling of Yellow 
Pine Lumber. We have had for a great number of years 
Offices and Warehouses, from which we do a large jobbing 
business in building material, located at Charleston, S. C., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala. and 
New Orleans, La. 

We have secured quite a number of salesmen, but we are 
still in need of two branch managers, who know the lumber 
business from ‘‘stump to consumer,” to take charge of our 
proposed lumber departments, and we also need some addi- 
tional salesmen. We prefer men who have wholesaled Yel- 
low Pine Lumber in the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Two.of our Offices have been 
wholesaling lumber for about eight months, but we expect 
to begin wholesaling from our other Offices very soon. 

Please state number of years you have been in lumber 
business, and whether you know it from “stump to con- 
sumer’; also state age, salary wanted, territory traveled, 
and some of the lumber companies worked for. 

PEYRE GAILLARD HANAHAN, V. P. & GEN. MGR., 

CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting. Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 








Lacings. Salesmen and a Agents Wanted. Exclusive 
territory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


* To sell Chicago and suburban contractors. 








WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 


I Good opportunity 
for man who can show results. Give references. Con- 
fidential. Address “W. 31,’’ care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO HUSTLING SALESMEN. 
Large wholesale lumber company desires employing two 
salesmen having established trade acquaintance in any part 
of territory from Northern Missouri over Iowa to Southern 
Minnesota or in North or South Dakota. Only producers 
al An exceptional opportunity. Applications con- 
ential. 
Address “T, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LIVE COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell Pacific Coast stocks by well established manufac- 
turer. Only live wires with established trade wanted. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address 
“PACIFIC COAST,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
In territory east of Missouri River by company handling com- 
plete line of high grade West Coast Products. Exclusive 
territory. Liberal proposition. 


ddress 15,” 














care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WESTERN PINE SALESMAN 


Making regular territory to sell western pine on commission 
for wholesale concern. Give full particulars. 
Address “W. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OAK SALESMAN FOR WISCONSIN 
Give experience, references, salary wanted ete. 
ddress “W. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MEN TO HANDLE ON COMMISSION 
Our Eagle Brand Shingles, manufactured in British Columbia. 
ddress SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO 











909 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





WANTED 


2 band sawyers 
4 setters. 
2 edgermen. 
4 trimmermen. 
Sawmill starts April 15th, 1916. 
PRINCE ALBERT LUMBER CO., LTD. 
Prince Albert, Sask. 





DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 


We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED-—A POSITION ESTIMATING OR 
Detailing and billing into the shop for a reliable sash and 


door firm. Employed as head estimator o 
firm, 27 years of age, and married. Give 
and salary you expect to pay in first letter. 

Address “W. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


large jobbing 
ull particulars 





DOOR, SASH, BLIND & FINISH SALESMAN 
Twenty years’ selling experience, desires to represent in 
New England and the East, large concern, preferably Pacific 
Coast, manufacturing this material. Thoroughly acquainted 
with the trade and best of references given. Now employed 
but not on large enough scale. Terms—Salary or Salary 
and Commission. 

ddress “W. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW FILER & MILL FOREMAN 
I would like to get a position filing in any size mill. Two 
or more Bands. Gang and Band resaws can be included, or 
Foreman of a saw-mill and Planing mill can be included. 
Address “MICHIGAN FILER,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
To sales manager. Eight years’ experience at the mill in 
yellow pine. Capable, efficient and clean record from past 
employers. 
Address 








“W. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY YOUNG SOBER VETERINARY 
Graduate with 12 yrs. experience position with some good 
reliable company at salary. 

J. W. HARBAUGH, V. 8S. D. R. M., Corydon, Ind. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Have had 12 years’ experience; A-1 references; am mar- 
ried, age 36, strictly sober; can come at once. Address 
“W. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











BOOKKEEPERS. 


Bagrcsns wag ms | System for a Retail Lumber Business’’ is 
now ready and will be mailed to any address postpaid for 
35¢e. These are the prize contest systems published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘They describe and illustrate in de- 
tail various systems used by retail lumber dealers, Full 
of good ideas and suggestions. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations, 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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